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outfit is a materialized poem.—James A. Henshall. 








THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 


At the request of the New York Forest, Fish and Game 
Commission the Division of Forestry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has prepared a forest working 
plan for Township 40 in the Adirondacks, The plan is 
and can be a plan only, for under existing conditions the 
scheme may not be put into operation. It is, in fact, de- 
signed to be only an object lesson, to demonstrate what 
might be done under different circumstances. 

In its forest preserve New York possesses a timber 
supply of immense value, and one from which if it were 
wisely administered a large and constant revenue might be 
drawn for generations to come. But the chief value of the 
forest is as a storage reservoir for the water supply, and 
its function in this respect is of such transcendent im- 
portance that it is the one first to be made secure and per- 
petuated for all time. So well comprehended was this 
value of the forest for water storage purposes that in 1894 
the people of the State adopted by a great popular vote an 
amendment to the constitution declaring that “the lands of 
the State now owned or hereafter acquired constituting 
the Forest Preserve as now fixed by law shall be forever 
kept as wild forest land. They shall not be leased, sold or 
exchanged or be taken by any corporation, public or pri- 
vate, nor shall the timber thereon be sold, removed or 
destroyed.” It was felt at the time by those who were 
informed in forestry that this was not altogether the 
wisest forest plan to adopt as a lasting policy; but there 
was an overwhelming conviction that, with the forests 
menaced as they then were by the interests which were 
eaget to seize and convert them for private aggrandize- 
ment, the very safest course was to make sure that not a 
tree should be touched. And so by this clause of the con- 
stitution the State forests are protected to-day, and so 
they will continue to be protected so long as the constitu- 
tional provision shall be retained. 

The working plan prepared by the Division of Forestry 
for Township 40 is intended to show what the practical 
result might be if, the constitutional prohibition having 
been removed, the Adirondacks and Catskill public forests 
were administered in accordance with the principles of 
practical scientifie forestry as developed and followed 
abroad. 


Township 40 forms part of the town of Long Lake, in 
Hamilton county, and is one of the largest and most com- 
pact blocks of State land within the limits of the Adiron- 
dack Park. It has an area of 25,660 acres. Of the three 
watersheds within the township, the most important con- 
tains Raquette Lake, which is a part of the Blue Moun- 
tain River drainage, and receives the waters of Blue 
Mountain Lake, one of the principal sources of the Blue 
Mountain River, through Eagle Lake, Utowana Lake and 
Marion River, together with several other important 
streams. A second watershed is tributary to Forked Lake 
and Brandreth Lake Outlet, and a third drains into the 
Big Moose Lake system. The township is well wooded 
with hardwood and soft wood trees, the latter predominat- 
ing. After a thorough study of the forestry problems 
involved, the Government officials have prepared this 
report, of which the conclusions may be summarized in 
brief as follows; we use in part the language of the 
report : 

Under the systematic and conservative system of man- 
agement advised in the plan, there would be no interfer- 
ence whatever with the value of the forests as a conserver 


of the water supply. In this statement Mr. F. H. Newell, 
Hydrographer of the United States Geological Survey, 
joins with his authority after a personal examination of 
the township. 

There is on the township a sufficient stand of mature 
spruce, pine and balsam to insure profitable lumbering 
under economical and conservative methods. 

The township is covered with virgin forest, in which 
the annual decay of the over mature trees offsets the an- 
nual growth, and each year many large trees die or are 
blown down and decay; whereas if they were harvested 
they would mean a considerable revenue, and the pro- 
ducing power of the forest being unimpaired, the condi- 
tions of growth would be improved. With conservative 
lumbering successive crops might be cut from the forest 
at recurring intervals for an indefinite period. 

Under practical forestry, then, the tract would yield a 
sustained revenue without in any way interfering with the 
objects for which the Forest Preserve was created and 
without injury to its natural beauties. 

The report lays down as a rule which would insure the 
safety of the forests and preserve their functions as a con- 
server of the water supply and public recreation ground, 
that no trees should be cut except such as should have 
been determined upon after a thorough study of the 
effect of the cuttings upon the forests, and after such trees 
should have been officially marked by the State officers in 
charge. 

Thus it is seen that in effect this report sustains the 
wisdom of those who at the time of the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment, while thoroughly approving 
and working for that amendment, were convinced that 
the policy of permanent absolute protection should not be 
the course to be maintained by the State. The last ten 
years have witnessed a wonderful growth of popular in- 
telligence in regard to forestry, both as to the value of the 
forests as water storage reservoirs, and as to the distinc- 
tion which exists between lumbering and scientific for- 
estry. The time will never come when the people of the 
State will rescind the forest clause of the constitution, to 
give the public land over into the hands of unrestrained 
lumbermen. But the time may come, and at no distant 
day, when New York will be ready to exchange the pres- 
ent absolute prohibition of tree cutting for an adequately 
safeguarded system of scientific forest administration; it 
will come indeed just as soon as the people shall have con- 
fidence that their forest resources can be administered 
with intelligence and honesty. 





A vast change is working in this country with respect 
to forestry. The end is at hand of the old régime of 
wasteful destruction by the lumberman. The day of the 
forester is about to be ushered in; and under his con- 
trol and direction private and public forests alike will be 
conducted in the same way that European forests are 
managed, so that year after year and from generation to 
generation of trees and men the mature timber will be 
cut, but the forest will never be impaired in productiveness 
and value. 


SHOOTING AT THE TRAP AND IN THE FIELD. 


THERE is no doubt that trapshooting, particularly that 
branch of it called target shooting, was originally devised 
as a kind of substitute for field shooting, and also as a 
kind of useful training for the field. In accord with that 
theory, the conditions governing the flights and manner 
of shooting were made as nearly similar to those govern- 
ing field shooting as the circumstan¢es permitted. Thus 
in the first days of trapshooting at targets Bogardus 
claimed that his glass ball and glass ball trap were “for 
wing practice.” Indeed, to give a semblance of realism 
to target shooting, Ira A. Paine invented and patented a 
feather-filled glass ball, for which he claimed the merit 
of its being “the only substitute ever invented for. a living 
bird.” 

Consistently with «the theory of wing practice, the 
shooter was required to stand with his “gun below the 
elbow” when. at the score ready to shoot, the purpose 
being to place him in the same unprepared condition at 
the rise of the target as he was supposed to be at the rise 
of the bird in actual field shooting. Since those days of 
simple beginnings, target shooting has advanced to a stage 
at which it is an art in itself. 


However, resting on the assumption that trapshooting, 
either as an art or as a means of sport, was practiced 
truly in its early days only, and that all departure there- 
from in practice is detrimental or pernicious, there are 
those who periodically call attention to the decadence of 
trapshooting as it is conducted at present. It is particu- 
larly insisted by the old-time critics of the present that in 
those unstable and vague periods of time, strung along 
through the ages from time immemorial, referred to as 
“the good old days,” things were so different. The crude 
and tentative beginnings are accepted by them as the true 
standards of development and procedure for all time. 
Change to them denotes decadence, though change is the 
essence of progress. 

By them the evolution in the manner of holding the 
gun at the traps is specially deplored. They maintain with 
constant insistence that the old way of holding it—that 
is, “gun below the elbow”—was the correct way, for, say 
they, what a sorry figure a man would cut walking around 
in field and cover with his gun glued to his shoulder as 
it is when he stands at the traps. Such critics entirely 
overlook the fact that field shooting and trapshooting are 
two distinct specialties. Each style of shooting contains 
some elementary principles which are alike in both, but, in 
the main, the practice must be -governed by the distinct 
circumstances peculiar to each form of shooting. 





Target shooting, even when practiced after the ancient 
manner, is not an imitation of live-bird shooting, for, in 
practicing the latter, the bird in most instances is flushed 
within a few feet of the shooter, who then has ample time 
to adjust his gun and kill the bird at close range. In quail 
shooting, by far the greater number of birds are gathered 
within twenty-five yards of the shooter. The flight of the 
game bird at the start is its slowest;.the flight of the 
target at the start is its quickest. The game bird may 
rise a few inches from the shooter’s feet; the target is 
sprung at a certain number of yards from the shooter. 

However, starting as a school of practice in shooting, as 
the details of target shooting were more and more per- 
fected, it was found to have all the inherent qualities of a 
sport in itself, apart from all considerations of field shoot- 
ing. Experience demonstrated that the methods which 
were good in field shooting were not good in trapshooting, 
and therefore the newer and better methods were adopted. 
Trapshooters hold their guns to their shoulders for two 
reasons when shooting at the traps, namely, to save time 
from unnecessary motions, and to have the gun more 
steadily aligned. The conditions are made so difficult that, 
even when the greatest care is observed, many misses are 
made. Nor does the shooter hold his gun so stiffly to 
his shoulder that it may be described as “glued.” He, on 
the contrary, must hold himself at ease so that he may 
swing in any direction with the greatest freedom. He 
does not maintain that his position when shooting targets 
is the correct one for shooting quail, but it is the correct 
one for shooting the target. 

There has been a great evolution in target shooting 
since its beginnings, and he who criticizes it from the 
viewpoint of “the good old days” is a good many years 
behind the times. 





Again, live-bird shooting at the traps requires quite a 
distinct style of shooting from target shooting. The 
skillful shooter needs to readjust his practice according to 
the governing circumstances when he changes from field 
shooting to target shooting, from target shooting to 
pigeon shooting, and from pigeon shooting to field shoot- 
ing. 

Nevertheless all trapshooters do not hold their gun 


- firmly: to their shoulders when ready to shoot at the 


traps. and this is particularly true in respect to pigeon 
shooting. 

Yet, while having its well-defined and distinctive fea- 
tures as a sport, trapshooting is a great aid as a prepara- 
tory schooling for the field. It is absurd to assume that 
all the skill possessed by a shooter when at the traps is 
lost when he attempts to shoot afield, and it is equally ab- 
surd to assume that a thorough schooling in trapshooting 
qualifies one fully for field shooting. 

Let the field shot and the trpashot remember respec- 
tively that they havea form of enjoyment, distinct and 
perfect in itself, and that what may be good for trap~ 


‘shooting may he peor for field shooting, and vice yersa, . 
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Further Notes from Central America 


Ever since I have been old enough to comprehend the 
economy of living things, I have had a fondness for the 
observation and study of nature, and this tendency of 
the youth remains to-day in the man, augmented by in- 
dulgence and strengthened by a better knowledge of 
natural laws and natural phenomena. But during my 
entire residence in Central America, almost every hour 
of the day—and many of the night—have, thus far, been 
claimed by professional duties, and yet in a land like 
this, replete as jt is with material to engage the atten- 
tion of the naturalist, one cannot but note in passing at 
least some of the wonders of both animal and vegetable 
worlds which are constantly presenting themselves. Thus, 
granted the opportunity, one might write volumes con- 
cerning the beautiful moths and butterflies that are here 
encountered, the curious beetles, exceedingly various and 
interesting Orthoptere, including the Mantide, that family 
of strange forms known here as Madres de las culebras 
(mother of the snakes), and in the States as walking- 
sticks, camel crickets and the like, all of which are here 
in numbers; of spiders, scorpions and centipedes that 
come unbidden to our houses; of unfamiliar land crabs; 
of amphibie and reptilie, from climbing toads (Sapos) 
that make themselves at home almost anywhere during 
the rainy season, and bright, gay-colored pechetes 
(lizards) that scamper along the paths on sunny days, to 
the monstrous frogs (Ranas) that clamor in the creeks 
and rivers, and the ungainly iguanas and garrobas of the 
coast and valleys; of large rattlesnakes, still larger boas, 
pretty, but dangerous coral snakes, whip snakes and many 
other less well-known ophidians, together with hundreds 
of other creatures too numerous even to suggest. 

Nor could we omit the birds, many of which one recog- 
nizes either as the same species or very close relatives to 
those with which he has been acquainted in the States, 
while others are entirely new or known only to the Gringo 
as objects of domestication or properties of museums or 
bird fanciers. Large, bright-colored, vociferous macaws, 
chattering parrots and paroquets; toucans with enormous 
bills; quetzals and other birds of rare plumage; new 
species of hummingbirds, and some among the wrens; 
doves in abundance, and wild pigeons—once so numerous 
in the United States, but now almost never seen north 
of Mexico—are here encountered. 

But aside from the wild creatures in the mountains and 
valleys, and those, such as climbing toads, lizards, 
scorpions, spiders, pretty brown rats, as well as the ordi- 
nary rodents, opossums which live under the house and 
catch young chickens, blood-sucking chinch bugs—the 
worst form of bed bug—moths and bats which seek the 
light, birds passingin and out of open windows, etc.—aside 
from these and others that come unsolicited to my Hon- 
duras home, I want to write in brief about some which 
have been taken there—either for diversion, observation 
or, as we say in Spanish, por lastima, These have afforded 
some recreation for the family, have been cared for with 
gentle tenderness while living, and, in event of death, 
have been given a sympathetic burial and a little wooden 
cross has generally been placed, by the ‘younger member 
of the family, temporarily in the garden, marking the spot 
of interment—crosses being always more or less asso- 
ciated with either death or the devil in this part of the 
world. 

Where one falls with mortal wound or dies, there some 
amigo invariably erects a cross, and each passing friend 
ought, according to custom, at least to add a stone to the 
pile, which, in a short time, collects at its base. Naturally, 
in a land professedly Catholic, crosses of all sizes and 
shapes exist in those places set apart for the burial of 
the dead. As for the devil, crosses are employed to keep 
him at a distance. They are, therefore, placed on top the 
roofs of houses—especially those in process of erection, 
in order that they may be completed without the devil’s 
visitation, while little wooden crosses are common objects 
of adornment within practically every native home. The 
cross—i. e., the material object—is a part of all Central 
American natives. They wear it suspended from their 
necks, they place it beside their couches, in front their 
puertas,* on top their casas,* and yet it is evident that the 
great lesson of the Cross is not understood, and the 
mental, moral and spiritual applications, so necessary to 
true service of the Crucified, do not enter into their lives. 
The cross itself is almost deified. It is to them a talis- 
man, a charm. It drives away the devil and prevents 
disease and death. It seems to me the devil is far better 
understood by these people than is their They 
locate him, however, in particular places—and these places 
can be invaded in safety only under protection of the 
cross. The following incident is illustrative. ; 

Having heard of the existence of a certain rare plant in 
a mountain about two leagues distant from my home, I, 
one afternoon while visiting a patient in that vicinity, 
made a trip up the mountain in search of the desired 
specimen. Returning to my home rather late, and being 
asked by my native cook the cause of my tardiness, I told 
her that I had gone that afternoon almost to the summit 
of Pefia Blanca. : 

“Oh, no,” she replied—our conversation being, . of 
course, in Spanish—“it is not possible that you went alone 
up that mountain.” 

“And why not?” I contested. 

“Because had you done so you would not have re- 
turned.” 

“Would not have returned! 
my returning?” 

“The devil lives in that mountain and would certainly 
have caught you had you gone up there alone.” 

“But, Maria,” I argued, “that is nonsense, for I myself 
saw where the woodchoppers had been at work well up in 
the mountain, and I haven’t heard of any. of them being 
caught by the devil.” P 

“That may all be,” she calmly replied to what I sup- 


And what would prevent 





*The Spanish “puerta” serves better here than the English word 
“door,” as it signifies the entrance rather than an. object for 
closing the entrance—which latter apa of their abodes lack; and 
the word “‘casa,” which means place of abode, is better here than 
“house,” “cottage” or “shack,” for it comprehends them all, 


posed would be a concluding argument on the subject, 
“but they are different. The devil doesn’t take or kill 
them because they never go into that mountain without 
placing the thumb over the index finger, so [showing me 
with her own hand], thus forming a cross which keeps 
the devil at a distance. But you, I know, would not do 
this, and without a cross the devil would surely kill you 
and throw you down the steep sides of the mountain 
should you ever climb it.” 

Already I saw that it would be difficult to convince her 
by argument, but I could not resist answering this ex- 
planation of the security granted the woodsmen, and so I 
said, “But, Maria, men cannot chop trees and hew logs 
with their hands engaged in forming crosses.” 

To which she readily responded, “Certainly not, so as 
soon as they come to the place of work they at once make 
a little cross of two sticks, or mark with their axes one 
on the bark of the tree, and thus remain in safety.” Then 
I desisted. 


But to return to our text. The first creature coerced 


_into sharing our abode was a small nestling, brought to 


our door by a native woman who had taken it from 
its nest in El] Monte. That the bird was too young to 
live separated from its parents and natural environment 
was evident, but, humanely considered, it seemed best 
to accept the gift, make it as comfortable as possible, and 
speak to the woman of the impropriety of thus pillaging 
nature—all of which I did. The little bird was what is 
here known as el caserito—an insectivorous passerine of 
general brown color and of not the slightest value in 
captivity, neither pleasing by song nor plumage. It was 
given a soft nest of cotton, its ever-hungry throat was 
stuffed with flies, moistened bread and tortilla, but, as was 
expected, its little life passed in somewhat less than three 
days, and it was buried in the garden. 

The next creature that was domiciled with us was ac- 
cepted with more pleasure—in fact, a small fee was paid 
for it. It, too, was a bird, but one full grown, pretty in 
appearance and an agreeable and not unwilling com- 
panion. Special description is unnecessary, as the para- 
quito, or paroquet, is a common object in park museums 
and on city street corners—in which latter places it tells 
fortunes and otherwise amuses the children. Along the 
coast and in the valleys of Central America these birds 
are quite numerous, flying in flocks, with much clamor, 
and devouring quantities of ripe fruits and nuts. This 
particular little animated ball of bright green, having the 
primaries of one wing cut, could not fly—a fact which, I 
believe, determined his death. He was particularly fond 
of attention and of being carried about on the hand, and 
when left on his perch—which was rather too high, I 
fear—would frequently jump down, with the result that, 
being unable to fly, he struck heavily upon the hard floor. 
evidently injuring himself, for, one morning after he had 
been with us about a week, he did not announce the break 
of day with his usual vociferations, and investigation 
showed that he was indisposed, and while the morning was 
still new he died and was buried alongside the caserito 
in the garden. 

Next came the fawn, a cute little Central American 
vernadita, which was brought to me from a distance of 
four leagues by a mozo, who carried it all the way. This 
deer had been already some weeks in the house of a native 
and was perfectly tame. Her ears had been cut so that 
she would not exercise her fleetness of foot, and neither 
chain nor inclosure was necessary to keep her within the 
limits of a proper range. But she had been carried too 
far, and, perhaps, too carelessly, for on the day after her 
arrival she developed symptoms of peritonitis, from which 
affection she died the following miorning. Fawns are 
common pets in many parts of Central America, and 
grow up very tame and docile. With the ears uncut, how- 
ever, after reaching a certain age, they take to the moun- 
tains as naturally as a duck to water, and are seen no 
more. 

Now came a tougher customer, a creature not un- 
familiar in the States, looking somewhat like an over- 
grown parrot whose feathers had somehow got changed in 
color, mostly to red; whose head had been flattened some- 
what; cheeks denuded of the feathers; beak enlarged, par- 
ticularly the lower mandible, and tail feathers greatly 
lengthened out. This bird, known in Spanish as gua- 
camayo, and in English called macaw, is not a disagree- 
able companion when properly reared. This particular one 
is of the better class—does not disturb the neighbors by 
much screaming, nor tear to pieces everything within 
reach; does not bite with his strong, pointed beak, un- 
less unduly molested, and talks quite clearly. He fre- 
quently calls el doctor, and says sich common expressions 
as “a Dios,” “venga para aca,” “no tengo cuidado,” etc. 
He likes to sit on my arm or shoulder and also to climb 
the aguacate tree that stands in front our door. His 


primaries being cut, he cannot fly. At present writing - 


he appears in excellent health, though a few days ago 
when General Sierra (President of Honduras) and suite 
paid a visit to San Juancito, as guests of our superin- 
tendent, and much dynamite was burned not far from 
our house in honor of the event, it. did seem as though 
Mack, as I call him, would jump out of his feathers at 
each shot, and his nerves were under tension for a couple 
of days after. 

Another creature which still survives is a conejo, or 
native rabbit. In size and appearance it greatly resembles 
the coney rabbit of the States, and is doubtless the same 
species, although its fur is, perhaps, of a slightly darker 
and richer brown... It is a cute, timid little thing, content 
to sit all day and scarcely move, but as soon as night 
comes it begins to roam about, and, when allowed the 
liberty, runs all over the house. That rabbits are ani- 
mals of nocturnal habits is well known, but those who 
have observed only the habits of the so-called tame rab- 
bits, have little idea of how strictly this is true of the 
wild ones. They make rather indifferent pets, although 
pretty and interesting. 

The hummingbirds of tropical America are beautiful 
and of various species. Passing along the road in the 
warm summer days the attention is frequently directed 
to their brilliant plumage, radiant with iridescent color, 
shimmering in the sunshine; but even in the rain have I 
observed — ene from corein 2 cornlie. Gostent 
to watch them in the enjoyment o: ir liberty, a slight! 
closer acquaintance with the “little emerald temrumet™ : 
forced upon me one day last week by the appearance at 
‘my office door of a boy who held in his hand a wee nest 


of softest fabric, containing a “-—e hummingbird. 
“Compra un gorrion?” he queried. I asked the price, not 
because I needed the bird, but because I wanted to give 
it its liberty. -“Un real,” he said. So I bought the little 
creature, believing it well worth 1214 centavos (the equiva- 
lent of about 5 cents United States currency) to-liberate 
it, But, alas, already the youth’s ruthless hand had 
plucked the primaries from one wing, and the poor thing 
was powerless to fly! And how, forsooth, can a hum- 
mingbird exist without the power of flight? As well, al- 
most, deprive it of air. Pobrecito! I knew its hours were 
numbered, but took it to the house, where it was fed with 
sweetened water and guarded with gentle cate. How 
hard it tried to use its bright, mutilated wings! Gentle- 
ness and beauty were in it combined to a degree ex- 
traordinary. Perched upon one’s finger, or the side of 
its nest, with its eyes half-closed, it seemed quietly wait- 
ing the inevitable. In the morning it died, its wee life 
passing for want of freedom. Species of Trochilide are 
found in the cold wastes of Tierra del Fuego, in the 
region of snow-capped peaks in the Andes, and in other 
places where the possession of a power of resistance ap- 
parently incompatible with their frail structure is neces- 
sary to existence, and yet deprived of free flight, death is 
a question of only a few hours. 

And now as I write these closing lines there comes to 
my door a native carrying a huge snake. I will examine 
it and tell you something about it. It is what is here 
known as la zumbadora, a non-poisonous serpent which 
has a reputation for making a whip of itself. It is said 
to stick its head in the ground and slash about with its 
tail. This is, in part, true, for these snakes will strike 
with the tail and are capable of hitting quite hard. In 
general habits it somewhat resembles the black snake of 
North America. The zwmbadora is here said to belong 
to the boas, but this particular one, I am convinced, is a 
colubrid and probably Spilotes corais melaurus. It is six 
feet long—lacking about half an inch—and has a maxi- 
mum circumference of about nine inches; is of general 
brownish color for the anterior two-thirds of its length. 
which deepens to a dark shining lead cotor in the caudal 
third. The belly is a dirty white. The head is neither 
small nor prominent, and covered with regular plates, 
while the caudal fourth of the reptile is well rounded. 
On each side of the neck a distinct blackish bar is obliquely 
placed. The tongue is dark, heavy and widely forked. 
The teeth are small and regular, and there are, of course, 
no poison fangs. This specimen is alive and will be kept 
for further observation. 


Dr. J. Hosart Ecperr. 
San Juancito, Honduras, Central America. 


Old Splayfoot. 


Texas Tom’s Story. 


Tom would listen to the yarns the other boys told and 
grunt. He was a privileged character and grunted when 
he chose. Once in awhile he spun a yarn himself; woe 
to any one who grunted then. The boys had orders to 
call me whenever Tom began to talk, so when Missouri 
Bill stuck his head into my shack, saying “Old Tex’s 
gittin’ steam up, Jedge,” I dropped my pen instanter. 


Queer, ain’t it, said Tom, 











¢ ulling his thin, gray beard. 
the bad blood betwixt old ohnny Bull and Pollyvoo? 


Always been that way, I’ve hearn, since Bonypart, or 
some other old Pollyvoo king, tried to swaller ther 
island hull, and found he’d bit off more’n he could chew. 
Mebbe it’s so, and mebbe it ain’t. I don’t know much 
history ’ceptin’ Fourth o’ July and the racket down 
yonder, 

Well, that’s neither here nor there. What I was 
goin to say, was, that I s’pose it was that same old bad 
blood that kept young Ridgewood everlastingly pickin’ 
and peckin’ at Victor. Sit and poke fun at him by the 
hour, he would, and Victor p’raps would look mad a 
minute and then go off and sing 


Allongs onfongs der ma pattery, 
Le zhure der glaw ate arrivay. 


Ridgewood said it was the Pollyvoo Yankee Doodle. 
It didn’t sound a mite like Yankee Doodle, but it wasn’t 
a bad tune for all that. 

_We were at a trading post up in the Siskiyous. Some 
of us were hunting varmint, and some were hunting 
gold, and some were lyin’ round, waitin’ for a job. Vic- 
tor did the cookin’ for most of us, and I tell you he knew 
how to cook. He was a pretty fair doctor, too, and that 
counted when you were fifty miles from anybody else that 
knew arsenic from assyfetiddy. Better yet, he could fid- 
ei why, he could yank music out of a fiddle by the 
yard. 

He kept some pigs, that he called “peeks,” and a lot 
of chickens that were tame enough to fly into the skillet. 
He’d go skippin’ round on his toes with his bushy, gray 
wig parted plumb in the middle and his mustaches tal- 
jered till they stuck out each side of his face like they'd 
been wired. Oh, any other chap with his pecool’arties 
d have been kicked out of camp in a week, but he was a 
kind-hearted, soSherable little feller, and he could fiddle 
and cook. That fixed him, 

_Old Ridgewood came over from England to look after 
his int’rust in some mine or ruther, and the youngster 
come along to hunt. The first time he see Victor, 
teterin’ ‘round, carryin’ a kettle of soup, with an old hen 
on his shoulder that he was talkin’ Pollyvoo to, and his 
mustaches sharp enough to stab her, he said “Oh, my 
eye!” and I thought he’d have a fit. 

_ But that wa’n’t nothin’ to the way he went on when 
Sunday come and Victor dressed up in a white shirt and 
a stiff collar. They were the only togs of that kind in 
the camp, and Hong Wah, our Chinese boy, laid himself 
out on that collar. It stood up like sheet iron and Vic- 
tor’s mustaches stuck straight out across the top. 

Ridgewood made a picture of him—pretty good like- 
ness it was, too—with a rooster crowing away out on one 
o’ them waxed ends, and a pig sprawling across t’other. 
It was enough: to make a cat laugh, and some smart 
Alec showed it to Victor. 

He’d seen the rest of us grinnen’, and he grinned, too, 
till he had the picture in his hands. Then all of a sudden 
his face turned kind of yellow and his eyes looked like a 
hawk’s. I thought there’d be a rumpus, sure, for Victor 
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was an old soldier and had plenty of-sand, for all his 
chassayin’ and waxed ends. 

But in a minute he whispered to himself, “Bah! it is 
but a boy—a boy!” Then he hunched up his shoulders, 
bowin’ and smilin’, and, says he, “Ah-h, Meester Ridge- 
wood he have no moostarsh.” 

And that was one on Ridgewood, for his face was as 
smooth as a girl’s. 

I went about with the-youngster a good bit, and he 
wasn’t half a bad un. Green—so green you could see 
him sprout—of course; but willin’ to own up once in 
a while that a man that had hunted over,the mountains 
a dozen years might know ther alphabet. 

“Tom,” said he one day, “can’t you find me a grizzly?” 

“Well, I hain’t lost no grizzly that I know of,” says 
I, “and I don’t feel no call to look for one.” 

“Pshaw!” says he; “I want a grizzly’s skin to’ take 
home with me.” 

_ “It’s an even chance if the grizzly don’t take an Eng- 
lishman’s skin home with him,” says I. 

“I s’pose the only thing to do if you don’t fetch him 
the first shot is to climb a tree,” says he. 

“Yes,” says I; “and lively, too, for he can run like a 
horse. If you get any time for. observation, which ain't 
likely, take one that'll give you the easiest perch, for 
you a have to stay up there some time.” 

“So I get my grizzly, I don’t care,” says he. 

When we got back to camp that night, there was Vic- 
tor, doctoring a man named Roberts. Roberts had been 
up in the mountains campin’ on a sort of shelf above a 
pretty sizable brook. He said that the night before he 
was comin’ home and stepped out from some brush near 
by to find his things scattered from Maine to Ballyhack, 
and the biggest bear he ever see, sittin’ in the midst of 
the wreck. Before Roberts could think “shoot,” Mr. 
Grizzly riz up and hit him side o’ the head with a paw 
like a skillet, and that was the last Roberts knew till he 
iound himself lyin’ in the water with his right ear gone. 

We old-timers looked at each other and nodded. “Old 
Splayfoot, I reckon,” said Montezumy Mike. “I wouldn’t 
go back after that ear if. I was you.” 


“Don’t reckon I will,” says Roberts. “I’ve been kinder 


_wantin’ to see old Splayfoot, and I’m satisfied, gentle- 


men—I’m more’n satisfied.” 

“What about Splayfoot?” asks Ridgewood, and a dozen 
of ’em begun tellin’ him at once. I see there wa’n’t no 
use of my tunin’ up, though I knew as much about Splay- 
joot as any of ’em, so I lit my pipe and set down for a 
smoke. 

I suppose old Splayfoot was as big a grizzly as ever 
traveled the mountains. “King of the Siskies,” they 
called him; and a meaner, slyer, smarter old varmint 
never snored in a caw cave. According to the yarns 
told that night, he carried nigh a hundredweight of lead 
in him already, but every ball only made him _ uglier. 
while as for traps, he’d spring ’em for capers and go off 
with a grin.. The Injuns always spoke of him very 
respectful, and any white man that see him and got away 
alive, did the same. He was !ame in one leg and sprawled 
the toes of that foot when he set it down—that’s how 
he got his name. 

When the powwow was over, Ridgewood came to me 
quite wild. “I’m goin’ after Splayfoot.” says he. 

“Think you'll like that way o’ dyin’?” says I. 

“Took here, Tom,” says he; “I’ve hunted tigers from 
elephants’ backs in India.” 

“But you hain’t never hunted grizzlies from treetops 
in Californy,” says I. That made him mad, and he went 
off with Montezumy Mike, who trotted him about down 
among the foothills, where there was as much chance of 
finding a crockerdile as a grizzly. They were gone three 
days—shot four rabbits and a goat; then he came back 
to me and said Mike wasn’t worth the powder to blow 
him up. 

Next morning Victor was fairly tearin’ his hair. Two 
of his pigs had been killed, and another one carried off. 
Plenty of marks the thief had left behind him—tracks 
as big'as a dinner plate; three of them set down solid 
and the fourth one sprawled. Old Splayfoot, by George! 

“Why don’t you go after him, Alphonse?” asked Ridge- 
wood. He called Victor that half the time to plague 
him, 

“Ma fwoi!” says Victor, waving a big fork and a pot- 
lid. “That I die shall not my peeks bring back. No, no, 
Mossyer Bear,” I say; “you have my heart torn, my peek 
pen disoley, but va-tong, go, Mossyer Splayfoot—veet, 
veet! Better a peek than Victor.” 

Ridgewood laughed in his face and Victor's eyes 
turned like a hawk’s again. He was gettin’ tired of the 
youngster’s sass, and when he was tunin’ his fiddle, after 
a bit, and Ridgewood asked him, “Alphonse, can you 
dance?” he answered pretty sharp; “Yes, Mossyer, I can 
dance; I can also shoot.” ; 

He couid, too. There wasn’t a better shot in camp. 
I hauled Ridgewood off and told him he’d have a spell 
of lead fever if he kept on. ; 

We started out next day for a couple of weeks higher 
up in the mountains. Ridgewood left word that he’d 
pay any feller well to bring his mail up to my shack, 
which was six miles or so from the camp. We'd go 
back there to load up for the second week. 

“f{ will bring eet.” says Victor, quite over his miff. 
“I will bring eet. Who knows but I shail also have a 
shot at Mossyer Splayfoot, eh?” 

“Oh, do, Alphonse.” says Ridgewood. and I had to 
haul him off again. We packed our outfit on a burro, 
ieit hali of it at my shack, then tramped a good bit 
further on and camped. ' sn <p 

There was plenty of bear sign, but we didn't see nothin 
of the beasts themselves till the third day; while we were 
iryir’ some bacon for dinner, here come two right on us. 
I skinned up a tree in a hurry, and Ridgewood did the 
same so quick that he forgot his gun. 

I killed one at the first shot. but the other took four 
bullets and prowled round half an hour before it made 
up its mind to die. And all the time Ridgewood sat 
perched up in the tree, callin’ himself all the fool names 
he could think of because he’d forgotten his gun. First 
thing he asked me when he came down was whether 
either of the bears was Splayfoot. : 

“Lord,” I said “you could put both of ’em in Splay- 
joot’s hide and have room for another.” 

The sixth day we went back to the shack. : 

“Did you leave that door open, Tom?” says Ridge- 
wood. 


_“No, sir,” says I; “did you?” And then I gave a yel 
like a Choctaw, for. out of the: shack, almost in our faces, 
bounded a grizzly, half as big as an elephant. 

“Climb, man, climb,” I hollered, takin’ my own advice. 
When I'd got pretty well up, I looked round, and there 
was that iool Englishman behind a tree drawing a bead 
on the bear. : 

“Climb, you fool, climb!’ I shouted. The gun craeked 
as I said it.and Ridgewood hugged the tree. He wa’n'’t 
quite quick enough; the bear reared up and slapped him 
across the leg, fetching away his boot and a strip of meat 
three fingers long. It was a mercy he wa’n’t torn loose; 
but he held on and dragged himself up out of reach. 

He was game, that Englishman, but as he leaned over 
to fire again, the bear whacked himself against the tree 
so hard that Ridgewood lost his balance and dropped his 
gun. You orter have seen the grizzly pulverize that gun. 

By that time I had given him two shots, and that was 
all I had. Ridgewood tried to throw me his cartridges 
and out of the lot I caught one. It only brought the old 
fellow bang up against my tree, which wasn’t so big as 
I wished it had been after he’d slammed up agin it half 
a dozen times. 

He growled and prowled back and forth between us; 
sometimes going away to nose round the shack, but if 
I made the least motion of sliding down, back he’d come 
galloping, sit up on his hunkers and waggle his paws as 
much as to say, “Come on, old man; I’m ready for you.” 

There’s pleasanter fixes than sittin’ astride a two-inch 
perch with a mad grizzly waitin’ for you underneath; but 
I was comfortable ‘longside o’ Ridgewood with that leg 
o’ his. I heard him groan once in spite of himself, and 
when I asked him he said he was gettin’ kind o’ faint 
and dizzy. I told him to tie himself fast if he had to 
strip his shirt to do it, and it was well that he did, for he 
lost his head half the time after that, and would have 
tumbled out like a nut if he hadn't been tied. 

It got to be ‘long in the afternoon, and there was no 
more sign of the bear’s goin’ off than if he had just come. 
He’d growl and lick the spots where the bullets hit him 
and then settle down watching harder than ever. By and 
by, a good way off, we heard some one singin’; pretty 
soon it got near enough for us to make out: 

Allongs onfongs der ma pattery, 
Le zhure der glaw ate arrivay. 


“My God! it’s that fool, Alphonse, with the mail, says 
Ridgewood, and in spite of the pain he was in he 
laughed. “Holler to him to run back and send us a man. 
The bear will swallow him whole.” 

We was on the side of a gully and right across was a 
bare place on top of a spur that Victor would have to 
cross to reach the shack. When I saw hiny come out 
on it, | swung my hat and yelled “Bear, bear, Splayfoot!” 
as hard as I could yell. He stopped a minute with his 
head on one side, waved his hand, and turned back into 
the woods. 

“Think you can hold on a spell longer!” I asked, for 
Ridgewood was groanin’ again. 

“Why. I'm tied on, Tom,” says he, laughin’. Oh, he 
was game. . 

And just then I see Victor come stealin’ up through 
the woods way off to the right. He'd gone round so's to 
come up against the wind; but he hadn't nothin’ but a 
little light rifle, just about big enough to shoot rabbits. 

“Lord, man; you can’t do nothin’ with that popgun,” 
says I. He kept stealin’ closer and closer, like a cat. 
and I broke off all the wood I could reach and pelted the 
bear so’s to keep his eye on me till Victor wa’n’t fifty 
feet away. 

“Bien,” says he, and whistled. The bear turned his 
head, and Victor put two of them popgun bullets right 
in his nose. : : 

I tell you dust and leaves flew about pretty lively for 
a minute, but they were both center shots, and he was 
a dead bear. 

The old King of the Siskies. We'd found that out 
when we set up there a-watchin’ him. “Aha, Mossyer 
Splayfoot! kill my peeks, will you?” says Victor. | 

By the time we got Ridgewood down he didn't know 
anything. We took him back to camp and Victor nursed 
him like a mother for six weeks. 

One day when he was on the homestretch Montezumy 
Mike was in to see him. “You'll have to make another 
picter of Victor. Ridgewood,” says he. “Since he killed 
Splayfoot his mustashers have growed an inch and he 
starches ’em stiffer than ever.” ; 

“IT don’t care if he laps ‘em behind his head and ties 
‘em under his chin,” says Ridgewood. “Somebody'd 
better make a picture of me.” oh ; 

Victor came in with a bowl of somethin’ or other for 
Ridgewood to eat and he scolded because we were in 
there talkin’. “Ees eet that you vill keel my patient. 
genteelmen?” says he dancing about. “He moost have 
the quiet. T desire that you will imme-diately at once 

oO away. aia be 
7 Mike went out, winkin’ at Ridgewood, but the English- 
man reached out and got hold of his nurse’s paw. “You're 
a brick, Victor,” he said. ns 

“I am a genteelman, sare,” says Victor. and I guess 


at was size of it—eh, Judge? 
that was about the size Judg ee gees: 
Bi eh La etek dee 
This statement of furs and skins is contained in a letter 
written by John Jacob Astor in 1792. Smith was a pioneer 
at Fort Schuyler, now Utica: ; 
PETER SMITH. Merchant. 
Canajoharie, or Old Fort Schuyler. 
Acc't of Pelts per Mr. Kipp— 


67 Otter skins.........--0+-++eeeee £134 
1 do of very little value.......... eae Pas 
TOI Bear skins. ........cecceceeeees £202 
39 Cub Ditto.........-.-.eeeeee ees £19 
117 Marten skins.......-.+--+++++5 f £20 
27 Bad Ditto..........--+-+eeeee eee 2.7 
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2197 Muskrat. ........----eeeeeeees £200.00 
206 RAecOon ......-2.-ececcececces £61 
We WOME ua; cK cesie disc <eeccecesacmce £2.2 
Q Wild Cats .......-0--eeceeeeeees «. ons 
257 Beaver ......22ecececceserere . £142.4 
g very bad bears.........-- Ga cenit £2.5 


A,jCamp on the Lost Charinel. 


One hazy Saturday evening in August, 1898, we left the 
Iron City camp on Go Home Bay and went south about 
thirty-five miles to Waubaushene in the camp tug. On 
landing we immediately made our way to the Hotel Wil- 
son and engaged a room and board until Monday morn- 
ing, when we expected to start on our cruise up the 
Severn River. The hotel is situated on a hillside back 
of the town, and overlooks the bay. The house is quite 
home-like, and the surroundings beautiful. ~ " 

Among the guests at the hotel were Mr. and Mrs. €: 
from Pittsburg, with whom we were acquainted. They 
had both been sent here by the doctor for their health 
As soon as they learned of our intention to start up the 
Severn River Monday morning they were eager to ac- 
company us. We had our canoe and cruising outfit with 
us, so my husband and Mr. C. started out to procure two 
guides, a canoe and a tent. They engaged two youn 
men for guides who were good woodsmen and i 
tunately for us, expert canoemen. , 

We spent a quiet and very pleasant Sunday at the hotel 
not caring to attend church in our cruising garments : 

Monday morning we were up early and had an excel- 
lent breakfast. When we were about ready to start, the 
driver brought around the wagon, and all our duffle was 
taken to the store where we intended buying our pro- 
visions. Mr. and Mrs. C. had been liberally supplied 
with provisions and blankets at the hotel. sf 
_ When we had purchased our supplies they were placed 
in the wagon and taken to the dock. We followed, ac- 
companied by the proprietor and his wife, to see us off 
and wish us bon voyage. They treated us with the great- 
- a i and | shall always feel indebted to them for 

le Dasket of new potatoes, fres ge 2s5 i 
chickens they gave ee De a ee ee ee 

The guides loaded the canoes, and we crossed Match- 
edash Bay in the early morning and were soon portaging 


around the dam at Port Severn q 
! e dam ¢ s , near the mouth 
Severn River, ane 


The dam was broken and the river was 
very low. A short distance above the dam is a rock 
ledge extending from shore to shore across the bed of the 
river. Over this ledge the water was so shallow that 
enly in one place—a narrow channel‘about 3 feet wide— 
was there water enough to float the canoes. 

Areund a bend a short distance above this ledge the 
river bed widens, forming a large lake. The shores of 
this lake, owing to the broken dam, were mostly swamps 
covered with driftwood and drowned trees. The. lake 
itself was full of deadheads, all pointing down stream, and 
near the center was a great round-topped boulder about 
3 inches below the surface of the water. 

Beyond the lake the river runs through a swamp cov- 
red with drowned trees and channels running in various 
directions. We had no difficulty keeping in the main 
channel, and were soon in Gloucester Pool. This is a 
great lake, eight miles long and from two to four miles 
wide. 

On Gloucester Pool we found the waves running high 
and a stiff breeze. But our guides were skillful and 
even with our heavy loads, we had no difficulty. ; 
= A tug runs from Port Severn to a dock at the head oi 
Gloucester Pool, but we had been too late for the first 
trip, and the tuig stood moored to the dock at the head of 
the pool. 

We kept to the right, and entering the narrows, passed 
Camp Comfort. This camp seemed to be well named. 
he location was beautiful, and the campers were evi- 
dently enjoying themselves. They were at dinner. 

We were now in the gorge below the little chute, where 
the river breaks through a ridge of granite hills. We 
lended at the foot of the chute, which is also the foot of 
the poiiage. All our duffle had to be carried ep that 
rarrow, rocky trail, which could be seen going up over 
the hill, through the trees, toward the sky. When you 
reached the top of the hill you might get a rest, but the 
train turned and went right straight down the other side 
of the hill. As my eye followed the narrow trail up the 
hillside I thought the only thing I could carry over that 
portag: with any degree of comfort would be the family 
pocketbook. Watching the guides carrying the canoes 
up the steep hill, I thought of the old song about King 
George’s men— 

“When they were up, they were up, 

And when they were down, they were down; 
But when they were only half way up, 

They were neither up nor down.” 


While the guides made the portage we prepared the 
dinner. A 2-pound bass that had been caught on a troll 
was cooked with the bacon, and we made some coffee. 
there is no need to explain about our appetites, ior 
those who have gone cruising know how it is themselves 
while those who have never gone could not understand 
it anyway. 

i verything was over the portage at last, and we were 
on cur way up the river. Instead of going to the Big 
Chute we kept to the left, and crossing a portage about 
a hali-mile long, were ready to embark on Six Mile 
Lake. This is a beautiful body of water. It lies in a yreat 
basin, surrounded by low, forest-covered hills, and 
numerous islands dot its surface. 
_When about half-way across this lake we turned to the 
right, and were soon entering the Lost Channel. The 
Lost Channel is a part of the Severn River that leaves 
the main stream and starts off across the country alone. 
1 do not know how much of a detour it makes, nor how 
long it is, but it empties into Six Mile Lake, and this 
lake empties into the Severn River near the Big Chute. 

When we turned toward the Lost Channel into Six 
Mile Lake, a solid wall of rock, 30 or 40 feet high, and 
apparently unbroken, lay before us. As we drew nearer 
the shore we could see a stream of water pouring out of 
the rock, and finally the channel, where the water had 
cut its way through, wearing the rock down to the level 
oi the lake. 

A short distance up the Lost Channel are rapids, and 
part of our duffle had to be portaged; but the guides 
took the canoes up with some things in them. 

While the guides were making the portage, the Doc- 
tor and Mr. C. caught 15 pounds of bass in about thirteen 
minutes. Wetting their hands, they removed the hook 
without taking the fish from the landing net (Major 
Mather’s method), and only the injured ones were kept; 
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the others were returned to the water. When ona cruise 
it has always been an unwritten law with us to kill no fish 
we*Cannot tse. 

Mr. C.’s rod had been put in the canoe without being 
taken apart. In some way the rod was thrown over- 
board at the foot of the rapids, and the reel took to the 
bottom. As it was now 4 o'clock, and we were anxious 
to reach a suitable camp ground, we pushed on up the 
Channel, for it seemed useless to attempt to recover the 
rod. The next morning the guides went down to the 
rapids, and after swimming around in the eddy two or 
three times, one of them located the rod, and diving 
came up with it, took.it between his teeth and swam 
ashore, 

Above the rapids we came to another stream that 
leaves the Severn, breaks through the hills and comes 
dashing down, over rocks and boulders, into the Lost 
Channel. On exploring this stream we found a lake 
just above the falls, with an island of rock in the center. 
On one side the shore rises gradually, and on the 
the other a sheer wall of rock from 40 to 50 feet high. 
Proceeding on our way up the Lost Channel we came 
into a beautiful basin, surrounded on all sides by high 
granite hills, shutting it off from the rest of the world. 

We camped at the head of this basin, where the river 
breaks through the hills. The tents were pitched on a 
flat rock about 30 feet above the bed of the river, and 
at the foot of Crocodile Rapids. 

Supper over and the tents up, the Doctor, Mr. C. and 
the guides went to cut balsam for beds. Mrs. C. and I 
were enjoying the beauty of our surroundings, when we 
heard a great commotion in the woods on the hill back 
of us. It sounded as though it might be a stampede 
of wild animals, but proved to be only the men leaving 
a balsam tree to the exclusive use of some hornets, whose 
nest they had unconsciously tried to cut down. Like 
Josh Billings with the snake, they said to themselves, 
“That tree belongs to those hornets.” 

The floors of our tents were covered a foot deep with 
balsam boughs, the tips all pointing the same way. 

This was Mr. and Mrs. C.’s first experience under 
canvas. The wildness of the surroundings, the knowl- 
edge that we were at least thirty-five miles from civiliza- 
tion, and the fear of snakes kept them from fully ap- 
preciating the comforts of a good balsam bed. 

The next morning, after a breakfast of fried chicken, we 
started out to explore our surroundings. We caught 
small-mouth bass and wall-eyes, returning the uninjured 
ones to the water. We saw where the deer had come 
down to drink, but did not see the deer. 

In the aiternoon we built up stones so as te inclose 
two ponds about a yard square. These were along a 
rocky shore, in shallow water, and about a half-mile 
apart, the wall rising a foot above the surface of the 
water. That evening all the fish we caught weighing 
2 pounds and over were put in these ponds. 

We fished about an hour each morning and evening 
while we remained in this camp, putting the largest un- 
injured fish in these ponds. Those under 2 pounds were 
returned to the river. One evening a pike about 15 or 
16 inches long was put in one of the ponds. After 
swimming around two or three times, to our amazement 
it jumped over the wall and swam off. We were all 
standing by the pond at the time, and Mr. C. looked up 
and said, ‘That fellow jumped the fence.” 

Wednesday morning we packed our cooking outfit, 
provisions enough for our dinner, and started out to 
explore Hungry Bay, and, incidentally, catch frogs. 

As we came down the Lost Channel, Six Mile Lake 
came gradually into view—a most beautiful sheet of 
water, surrounded by forest trees in all their summer 
glory, and the whole wrapped in the cool, silvery mist 
of early morning. 


“With liquid pace, less heard than seen, 
The waters glide along; 

The woods are all a mist of green, 
The air a sea of song.” 


We found the water in Hungry Bay very low, but 

frogs were plenty and large. 

he tip was taken off a steel rod and a small trolling 
spoon tied on a short line was attached to the butt of 
the rod. This enabled us to drop the spoon in front of 
the frogs, while we were some distance away. We had 
great sport, and the excitement ran high for‘a while. 
When the red feathers would drop down in front of a 
frog he would blink once or twice, unless very hungry, 
then open his mouth and take it quick. One very large 
frog was caught, and when taken from the hook another 
frog half as large as himself jumped out of his mouth 
into the water, and was gone. Our big frog had evi- 
dently just eaten his breakfast. 

When we had caught enough frogs for dinner we tried 
to find the portage from Hungry Bay to Black River. 
We wanted to go back to the Iron City camp by this 
route, while Mr. and Mrs. C. would go back to Wau- 
baushene, the way we came. We could not make the 
portage, for the low water had left a half-mile of swamp 
that we could not possibly cross. 

When on a cruise we have always taken time enough 
to make comfortable beds and to cook at least fish (if 
we have any), bacon and coffee. To-day we had for 
dinner a box of Armour’s sliced bacon, fried crisp and 
brown, canned tomatoes, canned corn, bread, butter, 
cheese, pickles, coffee, and, crowning it all, a great heap- 
ing plate of frog legs delicately browned, with canned 
peaches for dessert. Our table cloth was made of paper 
napkins, of which we always take an abundant supply. 

alk about the hardships of a cruise! 

After the frog legs had disappeared under the influence 
of our, appetites, I was not surprised to hear one of the 
men say he would be ashamed to ever look a frog in the 
face again. 

While we were sitting around in the shade some one 
remarked that our bait was about done, and that we had 
better catch some frogs for retype Sqm s so we 
started around the island after bait. is was my first 
experience catching little frogs, and I found them very 
elusive. I never knew when bog were going to jump, 
and they never jumped the way I expected them to. I 
would see a frog sitting on a rock, ‘4 up on it, and 
make a grab. But the frog was not there; in fact, it 
didn’t seem to be anywhere. After repeating this per- 
formance a number of times I became more successful. 
But we had great sport, and somehow got all the bait we 


needed. The chase of the nimble frog affords a rare 
opportunity to lead “the strenuous life.’ 

Thursday morning we broke camp and prepared for 
our return trip. It was with regret we watched the 
guides take down our tents and destroy our fragrant 
balsam beds. 

The fish in the ponds were to be caught and killed, for 
Mr. and Mrs. C. to take with them; a task that fell on 
one of the guides, and furnished much amusement for us. 

After following them round and round in the water he 
would at length succeed in catching one, but would not 
take time to kill it. The live fish would not stay in the 
basket, but seemed very much in evidence on shore. 
Four or five were flopping around on the rocks, and it 
took some lively scrambling on the part of the guide to 
get them back in the basket before they would reach the 
water and swim off. We had fifteen fish, weighing from 
2 to 4 pounds. 

On Six Mile Lake we parted with our friends, who 
turned to the left on their way back to Waubaushene. 
We continued straight across to Crooked Lake, from 
which we expected to portage into Black Lake and go 
back to camp by way of the Muskosh River. 

On our way across the lake we passed a party fishing, 
who, in answer to a fisherman’s greeting, “What luck?” 
showed us a string of about a dozen bass, ranging from 
2 to 5 pounds. 

The channel connecting Crooked Lake with Six Mile 
Lake is only a few yards long, and in one part not over a 
yard wide, and contained scarcely enough water to float 
the canoe. 

Just as we entered Crooked Lake we saw what we took 
to be a bear swimming from an island across a channel 
to the mainland. The revolver was loaded, and every- 
thing gotten ready to shoot. Then we started after 
him, but to our disgust found it to be only a deadhead. 
The current in the channel made a ripple around the log 
that gave it the appearance of moving. 

Crooked Lake is well named, for anything more 
crooked than its shore line could not well be imagined. 

We did not know where the portage was, so turned 
to the left and followed the shore in and out around the 
bays. Looking across some of these bays we saw the 
groves described by Parkman as resembling a pleasure 
ground or orchard laid out and planted by the hand of 
man. 

About noon we came to a deserted lumberman’s shanty, 
where with some difficulty we succeeded in making a 
landing. 

The guide climbed to the top of a rock back of the 
shanty, and hiding behind a log motioned for us to 
follow. Looking across a ravine we saw a doe and 
fawn quietly grazing on the hillside. The doe soon be- 
came restless, and throwing up her head was off through 
the woods like a flash, followed by the fawn. 

Not finding the portage, we cooked our dinner and 
again pushed off to continue the search. 

Early in the afternoon we landed on a rocky point, 
where we could overlook the lake. A party of Indians 
had cooked their dinner here, for there was still a low 
fire. A tent was lying on the rock, rolled up and tied 
with basswood bark, and their cooking utensils were 
hanging on the trees. We rested a while, hoping the 
Indians would soon return and direct us to the portage. 

As we sat in the shade and looked out over the ex- 
panse of water, reflecting a shimmer of white light, the 
rocky islands rising from its surface gloomy and silent, 
we seemed to have entered “the sanctuary of solitude and 
silence.” 

The day was a peculiar one. We had the intense heat 
of noonday in midsummer. The air, the leaves and the 
water appeared to be absolutely still. Nature seemed 
waiting with bated breath. Even the solitary cry of the 
loon, as it came to us from distant parts of the lake, 
seemed to sound a note of warning. 

As we sat in silence and watched it all a haze came 
up out of the west and covered the sun like a thin veil. 

It was now 3 o'clock, and we were compelled to give 
up our search for the fortage and return to camp by the 
Severn River and Georgian Bay. We had planned to 
go on a cruise with another party the next week, and 
must be in camp Saturday to complete our arrangements 
in order to start Monday morning. Embarking again 
we soon paddled into Six Mile Lake. 

While crossing this lake we heard the low rumbling of 
distant thunder. There was no appearance of a storm, 
and we pushed on, intending to camp for the night on a 
beautiful island below the Big Chute. By the time we 
had reached this island the thunder had ceased; there 
were no clouds in the sky, and it was yet early. After 
consulting with the guide, we decided we could reach 
Port Severn that night. We pushed on rapidly, making 
good time, but unfortunately stopped at the Little Chute 
long enough to cook our supper, losing valuable time. 

When about half-way across Gloucester Pool we again 
heard thunder. Clouds began to gather in the west and 
roll up black and ominous. The thunder increased in 
volume, with occasional flashes of lightning. Our canoe 
was heavily loaded, and the prospects of a storm on this 
lake were not reassuring. But the storm passed to the 
north and relieved the tension. 

We had crossed Gloucester Pool and were almost 
half-way through the swamp, with its numerous chan- 
nels, when night drew her “sable curtain” over it all. 

We were not certain that we were in the main channel, 
and we could not make a landing. The only thing to do 
was to push on, which we did in silence. Occasional 
flashes of distant lightning could be seen in the west, 
followed by low thunder, increasing our anxiety. With 
a feeling of relief we emerged from the swamp into the 
open lake, but here an even greater danger confronted us. 

The storm was coming closer, the thunder was grow- 
ing lounder and the flashes of lightning were more brill- 
iant, intensifying the darkness. 

A lake full of deadheads, with a treacherous rock 
Girectly in our course, lay before us. 

The storm would surely strike us before we could 
make a landing. If accompanied by a high wind—and 
it certainly would be after such a day—our prospects 
were good for landing, first on a deadhead wt then on 
the bottom. I was cheered and encouraged by such ad- 
vice as: “If we slide upon a deadhead, sit still. If the 
canoe is upset, don’t try to save anything, but hold fast 
to the canoe. If we strike a snag and the canoe fills 
with water, keep hold of the canoe. 


. 


Our progress was slow, the guide waiting for a flash- 
of lightning when uncertain what was before him; then 
paddling swiftly when sure of his course. One flash that 
we had waited for revealed the sunken rock not 3 feet 
away. The storm was coming closer and closer; the 
lightning was morse intense. Could we make a landing 
before it was upon us? 

Our trip had resolved itself into a race with the 
storm, and everything seemed to be in favor of the storm. 
If only it would hold off a little longer we would be in 
comparative safety. 

The lightning was blinding. To me, sitting in the bow 
of the canoe, there was nothing but a wall of intense 
blackness ahead. 

Could we possibly win? 

But in the dead calm that precedes a terrific blow we 
pulled up beside the tug, and I was told to climb on it. 

We had won the race, thanks to the skill and courage 
of our guidé. 

The tug had an upright boiler, and the deck along 
the sides was about a foot wide. I had landed on the 
fireworks end, and there being plenty cf fire I was afraid 
to get down for fear I would start something going. 

The guide held the canoe, while the Doctor handed me 
some of the duffle. I soon got the candle and matches, 
and on making a light we saw that the tug was moored 
close against the side of an old house-boat. I crept 
around the deck of the tug, while the Doctor took the 
candle to see that the floor of the house-boat was safe, 
and the guide took the canoe to the opening in the end. 
As the last of the duffle was being lifted in, drops of rain 
began to fall; in a few minutes the storm broke in all its 
fury. We were safe, but we had taken a foolish and un- 
necessary risk, had learned what we thought we already 
knew—that nature is relentless, and her moods not to be 
trifled with. 

Both ends of the house-boat were open, but her side 
ay toward the storm, so we were fairly well protected. 

ere was a pile of hay in one corner of the boat, and 
with this we made comfortable beds. The roof leaked 
and the water was soon dropping down on my face. I 
suggested moving our bed, but the Doctor was tired 
and sleepy, and told me to open my mouth to catch the 
drops and keep still. This was a new way out of diffi- 
culty, and I laughed, the next drop landing right in my 
mouth. 

I did not like the sensation, and jumped up, saying that 
I would not be a rain barrel for any man. Just then 
there was a terrific peal of thunder, and I dropped down, 
grabbing tight hold of the Doctor. ; 

There are just three things I am afraid of—horses, 
snakes and thunder. 

I know thunder is not dangerous, but it is noisy, and 
I never know when it is coming. 

Occasionally the wind would catch the boat and carry 
it to the end of the mooring chain, and give such a lurch 
that I thought it would be torn from its moorings. 

The wind abated about midnight, and we enjoyed five 
hours of good, sound sleep. As soon as it began to grow 
light the mosquitoes: swarmed into the house-boat and 
wakened us. The morning was calm, and the air full 
of gray mist; everything indicated rain. 

Being anxious to reach Muskoka Landing in time for 
the afternoon boat, we launched our canoe and were soon 
moving swiftly down the river, past the still sleeping 
town, to the portage around the dam. In Matchedash 
Bay we landed on an island, on which were piles of cord- 
wood. Well down in one of these piles we got enough 
dry wood to cook our breakfast. The commissary stores 
were now about exhausted. We had only bread, bacon 
and coffee. Supplies could have been procured at Port 
Severn, but we hoped to reach Honey Harbor in time 
for dinner, and the Iron City camp for supper. 

When we came out into more open water, the sea was 
running very high, and we discussed whether to camp 
on Potato Island or with our heavily loaded canoe to 
cross the open water and round Point a Pas in such a 
sea. 

A French Canadian and his wife, in their fishing boat, 
were taking up their nets not far away. The guide hailed 
them, and the following conversation took place: 

“Ts it rough out on the bay?” 

“Yas, some tam’ him one big wave!” 

“Do you think we could cross the bay and round 
Point a Pas?” 

“Yas, him one good canoe; he no upset.” 

“Do you think there is any danger of us getting 
drowned?” 

“Sometam’ one big wave, he break and mak’ you wet 
all over, mebbe.” 

Thanking the fisherman. we landed on Potato Island, 
and the guide carefully trimmed the canoe. I still sat 
in the bow, but was now facing the guide, and a rolled up 
tent was placed between me and the gunwale for a back 
rest. 

We were not long in the open until I began to appre- 
ciate the change in my position. If I had been facing 
those big waves, like the Irishman’s bears, I would have 
been “scared.” When the waves broke, as they fre- 
quently did, the tent kept a great deal of water out of the 
canoe. 

A drizzling rain was now falling, but we did not seem 
to mind it. The waves came in series, each wave in- 
creasing in volume to the last of the series, when they 
would start over again. When the big wave came the 
guide would hold the canoe steady, let it ride over, quar- 
tering the wave, thus shipping but little water. When 
we came to Point a Pas it did rot seem possible for us 
to round it in safety. Lying out from this point of rock 
is a reef of rock, with only a narrow, shallow channel 
between. All along the shore the breakers were dashing 
high against the rocks. The guide paddled slowly up to 
the channel, and there held the canoe till the last wave 
of the series came, when with a few quick strokes we 
went through on the receding wave. The dangerous 
part of our trip was over, and we were soon out of the 
open, and fravetiog on quieter water. We had shipped 
some water, and the cushions were getting wet, but the 
guide rejected my offer to bore a hole in the bottom of 
the canoe and drain it off. 

We reached Honey Harbor by 12 o'clock, and had a 
good dinner at the hotel. The proprietor told us there 
was a tug about ready to start for Midland, and we 
could go on it and get the steamer City of Toronto there. 
Not caring to cross the open water to reach Muskoka 
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Lan ing, and being wet and chilly, we gladly boarded the 
tug went to Midland. ile on the tug we got 
thoroughly dry and warm, and the engineer dried our 
cushions. We arrived in Midland in good time, and be- 


fore we were on board the City of Toronto the mist had © 


lifted from the lake, the blue was peeping through the 
gray clouds, and we caught an occasional glimpse of the 
sun, We left the steamer at Split Rock Landing, where 
the camp tug was waiting. When on the tug our friends 
all crowded around us, anxious to know what kind of a 
time we had. We could answer truthfully that we had 
a most delightful cruise. Had they known about the 
storm the night before or how wet we had gotten that 
morning they would not have understood how apy one 
could enjoy such atrip. That we had been caught in the 
storm was our mistake, not the fault of the Storm. The 
wetting we did not mind. We knew before we started 
that we would get wet, but we were not taking any 
chances on our lives, and did not even have a cold as 
the result. Besides, we got back to camp in time to 


complete our arrangements and start on another cruise 
Monday morning. 


“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society, where none. intrude, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


~ 


AW. GC. 


Whom Shall We Take With Us? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Two weeks ago an article on the above subject by 
some one whose name escapes me appeared in your col- 
umns, and I had looked for prompt attention to it by 
numerous abler pens than mine. 
find that the only response noted, in the main merely 
assented to it, so to parts of it I reluctantly feel it a duty 
to file a protest. 

I sincerely trust that the article in question belies its 
author, and that he did not realize what cold type de- 
ductions it must bring to the mind of a thinking man. 
I hope that the writer’s life is on lines diametrically oppo- 
site to the inferences which otherwise must be drawn 
from his argument, if taken at face value; for, crystal- 
lized, do they not stamp the holder as having omitted 
from his category one exceedingly objectionable type 
of a man to associate with? 

Do they not set up as an ideal a man whose way must 
be Jaw in all things? who “won't play” if he cannot have 
his way; who will not allow that his neighbor can know 
anything because he himself can supply all the knowledge 
needed by the community; who is so utterly selfish as 
to others’ rights—especially in money matters—as to 
have apparently no conception of the principle ‘‘noblesse 
oblige;” who, because the majority have others depending 
on them in some way for whom they must be self-sacri- 
ficing and must therefore keep to some carefully planned 
expense-programme, says in the most cold-blooded man- 
ner, “all such have no right in the world”? In the name 
of the Almighty Dollar, who gave that man the right to 
arrogate to himself the publication of such a judgment? 

Now, brothers, let me show you a better way. De- 
structive theology is valueless unless it be followed by 
constructive. 

I have been a lover of the rod and the forest from my 
youth up, I have taken trips with and without guides 
and companions; with those who knew more and those 
who knew less than I did; and I can say for a fact that 
the best times that I have ever had in the woods were 
those when, as a luxury which I felt I had earned from 
life, I took with me a well-bred tenderfoot, and saw him 
enjoy it. The times we live for ourselves are joys of 
the moment. They are gone and forgotten. The pleas- 
ures we give to some others are things we remember 
perhaps when the men themselves are dust. Try this, 
plutocrat, for a season! Suspend judgment, at least, until 
you have tried it; for otherwise you are not in the least 
qualified to judge; and, meanwhile, next time that you 
want your own way, which will add materially to the 
expenses of a trip, consider that if that way is so valuable 
to you it is wort paying for—and pay the extra expense 
yourself, instead of letting five or six men each chip in 
a collectively-considerable sum for your special rich 
benefit. 

But I am glad to be able to say that there are also 
others, although their deeds are not heralded. My own 
tenderfeet paid their own expenses; I could afford to give 
only seme spare experience. But at least one wealthy 
man I wot of, although I know him not by sight, who 
regularly each year invites to his werepeentes camp a 
young fellow who is passionately fond of the life and has 
not the wherewithal otherwise to enjoy it. Just what 
his host gets out of it cannot be measured without know- 
ing the man; but, fortunately, it is a known fact in hu- 
manity that it is absolutely impossible for a man to send 
a younger one away after such an outing so radiant with 
health and happiness and gratitude and not himself to 
have had his share ie bringing that result to pass. 

rooge himself could not! 

“So feel assured that verily that man hath his reward. 

Now, brothers, the weather is hot. I haven’t had my 
outing yet—it comes next week. So, perhaps, I too have 
hit out too hard from the shoulder, Hot weather and 
fly-time are not good elements for placidity. ao 
mebbe! So, if I’ve said what I have to say too strongly 
just remember the weather and—forgive me. But remem- 
ber it in another way, too, I beg of you, and—perhaps 





very year—sometimes, at least, just “take the tender- 
foot, ome” Truly, you can have no end of fun—and then, 
afterward, you can tell us all about it, and we can have 
some, too. That’s partly what our beloved Forest AND 
Srream is for. J. P. 
Boiron, July 20. 












Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what o fund was 
given last week. Count on what is te come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 


I am surprised to - 


— Gatmal Fistory. 
as 
Fighting Brutes. 


_ It is really only the man who is somewhat brought 
in contact with animals in a state of nature who knows 
much about their mode of warfare, and how and why 
they fight. In the old cattle days cow punchers used 
to delight to bring together bulls from different quarters 
of the range and to watch their ponderous but harmless 
battles. To the horse wrangler, the fights of range stal- 
lions are more or less an everyday matter. The sheep 
man wonders how his bucks can come together with 
such force and still escape cracked skulls and broken 
necks, while the hunter, rarely coming across a pair of 
locked antlers, or more frequently in rutting season see- 
ing two male wild animals fighting, gains an insight 
into the temper and warlike methods of our wild species. 

The general Proposition may be laid down that among 
the hoofed animals only the males fight among them- 
selves. Females are selfish, and crowd, and push, and 
strike with heads and horns to clear a path for them- 
selves or their young, or both, but they do aot wage 
formal combats. The one attacked commonly makes 
way at once, or if she turns in anger the other promptly 
retreats. On the other hand, the mother will fight in 
defense of her young. Not always, of course—since no 
doubt there is as much difference in temperament among 
four-legged mothers as among those who walk erect— 
but often. This, however, is but the courage of despair, 
since all ungulates trust for safety to their legs rather 
than to any weapons of defense with which they may be 
provided. The fawn or calf or colt running with its 
mother, and pursued, sticks as close to her as it possibly 
can, running almost under her belly and obviously de- 
pending on her for safety. 

The protective habit of most of our native ruminants 
by which the mother, for some time after the birth of the 
young, hides it, during a part of the day, saves a vast 
number of these small creatures from the attacks of 
carnivorous animals; and it is only after they have 
reached an age of considerable strength and are able 
to run swiftly, that numbers of them are killed by wolves 
and coyotes, In the old days, when there were buffalo, 
the cow hid her calf, just as the deer and the antelope 
hide theirs to-day, and after the calves had attained some 
size and had begun to eat grass, they usually collected 
in groups by themselves, a little to one side of the herd 
of buffalo to which they belonged. A similar habit is 
noted with the elk, and old hunters will recall the great 
bunches of calves that,were to be seen in late summer, 
in the vicinity of herds of cows, and the extraordinary 
noise of their screaming and bawling. 

The domestic cow and the buffalo cow in defending 
the calf uses the horns. The cow elk, deer or antelope 
strikes with its feet. 

In considering the battles between male ungulates, or 
hoofed animals, we are struck at first by the perfection 
of the weapons with which they are provided. The horn 
of the perfect buffalo is long and sharp, and, propelled 
by its vast power and weight, can shear through any 
living thing. The points of the deer’s horns are shart 
and hard, admirable cutting instruments, while the white 
goat bears poniards on its head and the mountain sheer 
a battering ram. All are weapons of great effectiveness. 
On the other hand it must be remembered that these 
weapons are precisely as effective for defense as they are 
for offense. When two great animals weighing each a 
thousand pounds or more come together head to head, 
the least vulnerable portion of each meets the least 
vulnerable portion of the other, and the battle, however 
fierce it may appear to the human spectators, may be 
absolutely without injury to either contestant. 

When domestic bulls fight, they struggle and strain 
and push, and while the horns of either may bruise the 
forehead of the other and enough blood may be shed 
from the disturbed epidermis to stain the white horns of 
either, no harm is likely to be done so long as the push 
is direct. As he attacks his enemy the bull defends him- 
self with his head, and so in practice do all our horned 
animals. When, however, one of the combatants is the 
weaker and is thrust back, the stronger may very likely 
turn him so as:‘to get a thrust at his side. It is here 
that the danger lies. But even a heavy, clumsy animal 
like a bull shows surprising quickness in a case like this, 
and when he sees that his flank is to be turned takes to 
his heels, and thus. even if he is overtaken, receives his 
punishment on the hips, which are by no means 
vulnerable. 


It is not very long ago since I saw a confest of this 
kind in a corral between two‘old and ugly bulls. They 
could not be separated, and when finally one got the 
best of it, and his weaker antagonist was forced to flee, 
he bolted straight for the corral fence, and, hesitating for 
2 second as he reached it, received the full force of his 
pursuer’s blow on the hips squarely from the rear, and 
flew through the bars of the corral amid a shower of 
kindling wood, and did not stop his flight or his roaring 
until he was out of sight a mile away on the prairie. — 

Horses, being hornless, of course fight in an entirely 
different manner—with feet and teeth. Any one who will 
watch young colts at play may see the method in which 
stallions fight very well represented. Commonly, they bite 
at head, neck and withers, striking with fore fea or, if 
overcome, turning about and lashing out with the heels. 
But kicks with the hind feet seem to be very ineffective 
when received on the opponent’s body. By far the most 
terrible weapons are the teeth. It is not to be doubted 
that the mane, and the thin crest of ligament and skin 
from which the mane springs, are protective—an armor 
to save each horse from the bites of the rival with which 
he fights. ; s 

It . in the rutting season that most animals fight with 
vigor, and it is only at this time that serious injuries are 
received. Most of us have seen the locked antlers of Vir- 
ginia deer, and all have read stories of these animals 
being found fastened together dead or dying. The horns 
of moose and elk being widely spread are not likely to 
become locked under any circumstances, yet occasionally 
one reads of locked moose antlers; but such stories are 
probably apocryphal. A pair of locked elk antlers are 


understood to be now in the Smithsonian Institution, or 


possibly the National Museum, having been presented 
by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, who sanaleiat tous nn . W. 
Schulz, by whom they were collected in northern Mon- 
tana. fae are probably quite unique. 

It is well known that in the ruttin 
instinct in animals of the deer tribe becomes so prepon- 
derant as largely to change the animal’s nature, so that 
the males lose the timidity which characterizes them for 
the greater part of the year. Cases have been recorded 
where white-tailed deer have attacked men at this season, 
and—if we are to believe the stories in the newspapers— 
the trees in portions of the Maine woods where moose and 
people are both abundant become, during the month of 
September and part of October, smooth and polished 
from being frequently climbed by individuals striving to 
escape infuriated bull moose. Elk and deer confined in 
parks become very savage and dangerous at this time, and 
in old times in the mountains whistling wild bull elk 
would often rush up quite close to any one who broke a 
stick or made almost any noise that he could hear. 

When deer and elk fight they come together with a 
short, sharp run, with the heads held low, the points 
of the antlers directed well forward and the plane of the 
face almost parallel with the ground. The horns clash 
sharply, but the spring and bend of antlers and neck 
do away with any considerable shock, such as must be 
felt by goat or sheep or domesticated buffalo bull. The 
push and push, each striving to press the other backward, 
and if it is early in the season, and both bulls are fat, both 
soon become winded, and their tongues hang out ‘and 
water drips from their muzzles. In a contest like this, 
weight tells, and it is usually the heavier bull that forces 
his opponent slowly backward, striving to make him 
yield more and more and to turn him so that a stroke 
may be made at his unprotected flank by the long, keen 
antler, But elk and deer are quick on their feet, and are 
protected by tough hides, and usually when the weaker 
of the struggling pair feels that he can hold out no longer, 
he springs quickly back, turns, and is off at full speed 
with his heavier antagonist lumbering in the rear. 

I have never seen antelope fight in the extremely 
active way described by Audubon. Such combats as I 
have witnessed have been much less stirring. The ani- 
mals stood head to head, feinted a little with their horns, 
which then met, and a pushing match ensued, in which 
the defeated fighter, after yielding a little, sprang back 
and ran off, being followed only a short distance by the 
victor. 

On one occasion, as I have elsewhere said, I saw two 
bucks—one very large and stout, the other apparently 
much younger—following two does in the month of Sep- 
tember. The bucks were walking nearly side by side, 
the older one a little in front, when the smaller buck 
without warning darted on the other and gave him a 
vicious prod with his horns, which caused him to stagger. 
The young one then. wheeled about and ran away, and 
was followed for fifty yards or so by the older. This 
same thing was repeated three times while I watched the 
animals. As soon as the older buck stopped the pursuit, 
the younger one stopped also, and turned about, and 
when the big buck returned to the does the little one 
followed him. Now and then the big buck would stop 
and look at the little fellow, and when he did so the little 
one stopped, but gradually the latter edged up to the 
older animal, until he had opportunity to give him a 
second and a third blow. 

I do not know how the mountain: goat fights, but that 
it does so there is no question. At best it is a short 
tempered and rather cross grained animal, and very 
much disposed to stand up for its rights. It can easily 
defend itself against a dog, which has no chance at all 
against the sharp awl like horns. The Indians say that 
the goats are great fighters, and these animals have occa- 
sionally been killed carrying horns broken off from 
other bucks in the thick skin of the hips. . 

Besides using his antlers as weapons against his fellows, 
the bull elk employes them in another way. They are 
constantly brought in play during the rutting season to 
force the cow to do what he wishes. Your bull elk 
has no consideration for the female. He is a wife beater, 
and if any cow of his band does not start as soon as he 
thinks she should, or does not take the direction he 
wishes, he prods her savagely with his horns if he can 
overtake her. Yo. 


Midsummer Bird Notes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: , 

Our friends in Quaker garb, the catbirds, put in an 
appearance hereabout on May 13, keeping under cover 
of the low shrubbery, as is their custom, for a few days, 
on arriving. May 16 two bobolinks were filling the air 
with song, as they hovered about the vacant fields at 
Sixtieth street and Twenty-first avenue. 

To think of the thousands of these rollicking songsters 
that used to frequent the meadows about us in the old 
days. Now their presence is so unusual here as to re- 
quire a special note in my journal. As stated in report 
of Seaboard Air Line in your issue of May 18 last, “there 
was an unusual rush of migrants.” These had mostly 
left by May 20, but one hardly realized their passing in 
the crowd of residents they left behind them. All our 
old friends are still with us in numbers largely in excess 
of late years. On July 2, that day of awful humidity, 
when men and beasts simply wilted and went down in the 
city streets, I counted forty-three robins crowded in and 
about the bird tank on the lawn, jostling one another for 
a place in the water. ‘There was a continuous stream of 
arrivals and departurés, but these forty-three were pres- 
sent at one time by actual count, in the water or perched 
on the edge of the tank. Humid weather always in- 
creases the attendance at the batch, but this is a record 
for our tank, as far as my notes go. 

Our noisy tropical friends, the great crested fly- 
catchers, have favored us in numbers to an unusual ex- 
tent, and an occasional woodcock has dropped in on us 
during the past two weeks. Grackles have raised large 
families this season, and this brings to mind a peculiar 
habit of these birds. As may be generally known, there 
are many birds whose nestlings void the excrement in- 
closed in a glary, mucous-like sack or envelope, which 
is removed at once by the parent bird. In the case of the 
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grackles, these sacks are quite large and chalky white in 
color. The old birds have an odd habit of taking these 
sacks to the bird tank and dropping them in the water, 
flying some distance in order to deposit them therein. 
These grackles are the only birds I have seen do this, 
others seeming to be content to remove the sacks from 
the immediate vicinity of the nest. While the young 
grackles occupied the nests one might see the parent 
birds flying to the water with these white things in their 
bills, carefully depositing them and flying off again. 

Abnormal spring weather seems to have encouraged 
the insect hordes. The aphis have swarmed over all 
foliage, infesting the tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipfera) 
till all the leaves were gummy with the “honey dew” of 
these pests. Millions of gnats and other minute gauzy 
winged creatures that brushed their sticky surfaces were 
trapped and perished in the unwonted supply of sweet- 
ness. I noted hundreds of ants thus caught and done 
to death, in spite of the fact that the aphis and ant are 
such great friends that the latter carefully tend the 
former in order to feast on their exuded sweets. Truly 
it would seem in this case that “one could and did have 
too much of a good thing.” The little green vermin also 
devoted themselves to the maples, and for many days 
before the heavy rain washed them away the leaves 
grew limp and wilted under their sticky burden, finally 
falling in showers. When trodden upon they would often 
cling to the sole of one’s shoe, as though smeared with 
bird lime. Of all our native trees the beech, with us, has 
hitherto escaped all insect plagues to a marked degree. 
3ut this year they have suffered with the rest. The 
leaves.at first turn a light rust color, shrivel slightly and 
flutter down. Examination reveals swarms of aphis in 
every case on the under side. The heavy drenching of 
the trees by the late frequent thunder showers appears 
to have checked the defoliation to some extent. I cer- 
tainly trust it will be effectual, for should it continue a 
few weeks will suffice to leave the trees entirely bare. 

There are several broods of seventeen year locusts 
scattered about the country, and the one that has selected 
this part of Greater New York is due this year. Their 
last appearance in 1884 was on time exactly, and the low 
hum ‘of their swarming millions began at dawn, never 
ceasing till far into the night. One chap I captured 
then attracted my attention by his frantic efforts to fly 
with a spiteful scr-e-ek! He would dash into the air, 
gyrate wildly a few times, and come down with a thud. 
This crazy performance I found was caused by one of 
his wings being full one-third larger than the other. 
\ penknife soon remedied the defect, and my friend 
speedily departed with a biz-zz of thanks. 

And now, in closing, though we are rapidly becoming 
so cityfied that the bobolink rarely comes near us, we 
may still find pleasure in watching the sunset gambols 
of a big gray squirrel that lives :n our huge chestnut, 
and listen with some of the old-time emotion to a stray 


whippoorwill that wakes the half-forgotten.echoes from . 


their sleep. i 
WIitmot TOWNSEND. ! 
Bay Ripce, July 18. 


The Little Ermine in New York. 


Axnout the middle of last month (June) I visited Ford- 
ham for the purpose of making a few collections for my 
aquaria. The locality I worked in was that patch of 
rough land situated about twenty rods beyond the 
terminus of the street railway. It is a rocky, bush-over- 
grown spot, a few oaks, elms and maples being the only 
trees growing there. It is traversed by a small brook, 
which flows from a reservoir a few rods away, and gur- 
gling down the slight decline, crosses the street under a 
culvert and is lost in the swamp on the other side. 

As I was busy with my collecting net in one of the 
small pools which abound in the brook I heard a shrill 
twittering, and scurrying about in the bushes near me, 
and in a iew moments I saw a striped squirrel, or chip- 
munk, running for his life, closely pursued by two other 
small animals, which proved to be a pair of the little 
ermine, or weasel. The unfortunate chipmunk was 
almost overtaken when he made a detour in my direc- 
tion, ran between my legs, and, jumping the brook, 
scrambled up the trunk of an elm tree near by. 

One of the little carnivora instantly disappeared from 
sight, but the other paused for a few moments on a 
boulder in the brook and looked at me with evident 
resentment, his eyes glistening like little black beads, as 
he stood regarding me. As soon as I recovered from 
my surprise | made a dash at him with my net, which 
was, of course, futile. the little scamp darting away like 
« flash 

Now, that a pair of the little ermine should be left 
among the fere nature of Greater New York seems to 
me rather remarkable, and the fact should go on record. 
There can be no mistake as to their identity, for I had 
a good opportunity for examining them. 

Of course the chipmunk, together with his family, have 
ong since been gathered in, for hungry weasels make 
short work of those unfortunate rodents, whose burrows 
they can find Epwarp A, SAMUELS. 


Collection of 30,000 Eggs. 


joHN Lewis Cuitps, of Floral Park, L. L.. who pur- 
chased the Jean Bell collection of eggs in Philadelphia in- 
tends to add it to his own collection, which will give him 
what is supposed to be the most complete collection of 
native North American birds’ eggs in the world. The 
collection will number between 30,000 and 35,000 eggs. 
ranging in size and value from that of the great auk to the 
common crow. With the collection of eggs comes about 
400 nests of the rarest birds.—New York Evening Post. 





Game Bag and Gun. 


—— 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertix 
them in Forest anp Stream. , 


The Three Stages of It. 


MorGantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
reading reminiscences of sportsmen and noting the 
fondness with which they dwell on the different stages oi 
the hunt I wonder sometimes which affords the greatest 
pleasure, the anticipation, the realization or the recollec- 
tion, 

Some dwell long and fondly on the anticipation; the 
getting ready for months before the time of starting; 
getting together each needed article as its use presents 
itself to mind, time and agdin taking down the gun and 
looking through its sights, reviewing the proposed plans 
with our companion, and dreaming by night of the buck 
that we failed to kill because at the critical moment the 
gun wouldn’t work right, and then consoling ourselves 
next day with the maxim that “Dreams always go by 
contraries.” Then comes the realization, with about a 
dozen disappointments for every success, until we are 
led to wonder sometimes why the craving should be so 
strong and persistent for a pastime which is so productive 
of tired legs, discouragements and disappointments, and 
yields so little, apparently, in return. Coming into camp 
in the evening wet, tired and unsuccessful in so much as 
seeing anything, we think before supper that we really 
wouldn’t care if we never saw a gun again, and wonder 
why we were ever so enthusiastic over the trip. As we 
sit by the camp-fire and eat as only a hunter can eat. and 
exchange notes of the day, our feelings gradually change; 
we know not just when or how, but by the time supper is 
over and pipes loaded we are filled with that same en- 
thusiasm with which we started out. 

The pleasure which is experienced in the realization of 
a successful hunting trip is of a more intense degree than 
that of anticipation or recollection, but it is of such very 
short duration. The joy of standing over the fallen big 
game after all the anxiety and uncertainty of the nursuit is 
supreme for the moment. One man whom I guided 
when he killed his first buck deer was so overjoyed at 
finding it lying dead after thinking he had missed it that 
he got down on the ground and hugged it. After the 
intense wave of pleasure passes, then it is that we are 
confronted with the laborious task of taking care of the 
game, which is sometimes of such a nature as to almost 
make us wish we hadn’t killed it. I have figured out to 
my satisfaction that it is after the fun is all-over and 
we are going about the regular duties of life that the real 
and lasting joy of a hunt begins, — 

Time can dim the memory along some lines, but to the 
man who has inherited a strong passion for the gun and 
the woods—for such things are inherited, not cultivated— 
the recollection of the hunt becomes more vivid as time 
goes on, and other occurrences are forgotten; and we 
have found the old pioneer in his last days wax warm and 
in spirit become young again in relating his hunting ex- 
periences, the relating of which was a never ending 
source of pleasure and gratification to him. 

One who has lived for some years amid nature’s wild 
domain, where he can steal out quietly some morning 
before breakfast, or start out at daybreak some morning 
on a fresh tracking snow, when everything is most 
favorable for a little hunt, and kill a good fat deer, and 
be home before dinner, hang up the gun in the corner 
on the rack of antlers, and feel that he has a supply of 
meat to last for a while, and is constituted as to enjoy 
every minute of such a life, obtains a richness and full- 
ness of experience and opportunity for observation, 
which, compared with that of him who takes a couple 
of weeks’ vacation from his regular work each year and 
goes off to some hunting camp, with the weather per- 
haps of the most unfavorable kind, and trails around with 
a guide, after his quota of game, is like riding a merry- 
go-round on a wooden horse as compared to riding a 
good saddle pony over the trails and through the parks 
of the Rocky Mountains. True, to the person who only 
has opportunity to ride the wooden horse it beats no ride, 
but to one who has ridden the real live horse, and then 
is forced by circumstances to straddle the wooden horse 
or get no ride, the words of Ransacker in the close of his 
excellent article “There’s Enchantment There” appeals 
most strongly. He says, “A man may live such a life 
for ten years, and possibly break away, but I do not 
know that it is worth the effort.” 

Where one has broken away from such a life against 
the cravings of an unsatisfied nature, such a one lives 
not in the present, nor the future, but in the past, living 
and feasting on the recollections of the past. He thinks 
of the morning he started up the creek on a fresh little 
snow to get venison, and after going about a mile crossed 
what was supposed to be a fresh deer track, leading back 
toward home. How queer it seemed to walk, trailing its 
jeet in the snow, as no well-bred deer would do; then 
further puzzling him by walking straight over the top of 
a large flat rock, where any polite deer would have gone 
around it, and then suddenly lifting the cloud of mystery 
by jumping on top of a high log and off at the other side 
in crossing it, as no deer would do. It’s a mountain 
sheep! Of course. Why didn’t I think of that sooner? 
And headed straight for a high rocky point close to 
and overlooking the meadow. Phere was no other likely 
place for it to be. Leaving the tracks and circling 
around the point and out of sight of it to see if it had 
gone by, I found no tracks. After coming two-thirds 
of the way around and climbing through a nearly im- 
passable mass or rocks, logs and jack pines, I saw it 
away on the highest peak of rocks, standing like a 
statue. I must get nearer, and so scrambling under logs 

“and keeping out of sight, I came within fair tange, and 
fired a careful shot at the shoulders. Nothing was seen 
or heard after the shot, and after a hard climb I got there 
and found it had been shot dead, and had fallen ten feet 
down between two big rocks, where I had a hard tussle 
to get it out. Oh! such meat. After it was skinned, it 
was as white as snow, being covered all over with tallow. 
After the hide was dressed it made a most excellent rug 
for several years, which was_a grateful thing for the bare 
feet to touch when getting out of bed on a cold morn- 
ing, where carpets were unknown. 


» 
po 


Success did not always attend efforts to get venison, 
even if it was needed badly, or I might rather say “es- 
pecially” if it was needed badly. I went out one morn- 
ing on a deep, soft snow, greatly hoping to run afoul of 
a deer without going far. I tramped steadily through the 
snow till noon without seeing a track. I came to a little 
stream of water, and thought to quench my thirst, then 
eat my lunch. I stood my gun against a tree, lay down 
and drank my fill, and then looked about for a suitable 
place to sit. A log about 30. feet away looked inviting 
ii T would scrape the snow off and lay my hat on it for a 
cushion, as was my wont. 

Just as I reached the log, I looked up, and there, not 
50 yards away, stood an immense buck, broadside, not 
a twig between us, and looking hard at me. Directly 
beyond and within 5 feet of him stood a doe so exactly 
in range that one shot could hardly have helped killing 
both deer—an opportunity of a life time, and one which 
I had many times wished for, but which I never had be- 
fore nor since. Oh, fool! Where is thy gun? Standing 
back there 30 feet, but might as well be thirty miles. I 
thought fast, and decided quick what I would do. They 
saw me, and to try to sneak quietly back was folly. I 
could see only one chance—make a rush for niy gun 
and rely on a running shot. I did so, and haven’t seen 
the deer since. But it is fittting to draw the curtain 
over such g scene. It makes me tired to think of it. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


Illinois Quail Law. 


Mr. A. M. Corsin, Secretary of the Galesburg (III.) 
Gun Club, asks for information regarding the status of 
the present Illinois quail law. For his benefit it may be 
again stated that the State Game and Fish Commissioner 
believes the omission to have been through an error of a 
clerk in the committee room. Quail and woodcock, under 
the reading of the new statute, have no protection—that 
is to say, they can’t be shot. They cannot, however, be 
held in possession between the old dates of the closed 
season, which were for quail Dec. 20 to Nov. 1, and for 
woodcock Dec. 1 to Sept. 1. It will therefore be hard 
lines for any one found with a quail in his possession 
before Nov. 1, or a woodcock before Sept. 1. There is 
talk of an attempt to call an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture, but there is not the slightest likelihood that any- 
thing will come of this talk. There is also talk of con- 
testing the cases of possible violation of the old game 
law under a somewhat obscure technicality, which might 
give the protectionists a chance to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court. Very little faith should be put in this 
either. We have to face the fact that our game law is a 
very imperfect and dangerous one. 


About New Brunswick. 


I am not quite clear whether New Brunswick ought to 
come under “Chicago and the West” or not, but every 
Western man who met the New Brunswick guides at the 
Sportsmen’s Show here last winter will be interested at 
hearing anything about them. Mr. Adam Moore, of 
Scotch Lake, New Brunswick, writes that he is back from 
his spring bear trapping expedition, and that he got an 
even dozen bear. He says: ‘We went down through the 
Bathurst lakes May 20, and put our traps along the Nepisi- 
quit River. We found the trout hungry, and it took but a 
little while to catch all we could use, and ye gods, what 
trout! From 2 to 4 pounds each. Three hungry men can 
eat a lot of trout in three days. but there is a limit, and I 
had to stop fishing or waste fish, and we don’t do that. 

“We saw as many -big bulls as ever, both moose and 
caribou, and far more deer. I saw one moose with a 
five-foot head, very heavy and even, and several of four 
feet or better. It was a pleasure to look at them and tell 
them to meet me later. But it was bears we were after, 
and we got a nice bunch of them—in fact, I have formed a 
nasty habit of getting what I go after.” 


FE. Houcu. 
Hartrorp Buitp1nG, Chicago, Ill. 


The Adirondack Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

An article in your issue of July 6, written by a Mr. 
Hull, relative to the game law as governing the killing 
of the Adirondack deer, prompts me to send the follow- 
ing, trusting it may receive similar recognition. When- 
ever I read~articles of this sort I can scarcely refrain 
from sending an immediate reply, for they seem, in the 
main, to be absolutely so inconsistent with the situation 
at hand. I repeat a statement I made, in an article you 
once published a few years ago on this same subject, 
viz., “That those who lived in the mountains steadily 
from year to year, being in consequence thrown in con- 
tact with these guides and natives, were the only ones, 
strictly speaking, who are competent to form a satis- 
factory opinion in the matter of a just form of law 
relative to the protection of Adirondaek déer.” 

I can thoroughly appreciate every statement Mr. Hull 
makes, for I have done some hunting myself, having 
been obliged to reside in the heart of the North Woods, 
owing to ill health, for twelve years past, almost con- 
stantly, so naturally feel I am entitled to a little recogni- 
tion of this subject. I quite agree with him when he 
says that, “Many who write on game protection in the 
North Woods have never been nearer their subject than 
Newspaper row”; also that the “administration of the 
game laws is a farce,” at least in many cases. When he 
says a dead deer is worth but $3 to a guide, he should 
qualify his statement. I have known guides to get $20 
and $25 for a carcass, including head of course, and not 
try yery hard cine 

To sum the condftion up ina nutshell: Our Adiron- 
dack decr will never attain that number they ought until 
the guides take a different course both as to reference to 
themselves in the. matter of breaking the law and.also in 
using their influence with the sportsmen, and parpicplasiy 
the novice. Take as an illustration the State of Maine. 
men tell. me who have visited there, that it is im- 
e to bribe a guide to give one'a chance at 4 ‘moose 


or deer out of season, and in fishing just the same, The _ 
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popularity enjoyed by Maine to-day in offering such 
superior inducements to the sportsman is due more to the 


strict observance of the game laws by,the guide than any _ 


other source. I wonder if Mr. Hull is aware.that the 
later in the season the deer are hunted with hounds the 
more deer are killed. What guide of any experience will 
not acknowledge how much quicker an old buck will 
take to water on a cold and frosty morning with a dog 
after him than if pursued earlier in the season during 
the warmer weather? and in consequence how much 
easier his runway is located? The race is invariably a 
short one, and the hound, fresh for another one. This 
is the reason why there is such a “hue and cry” among 2 
certain class every time the matter comes up in the 
Legislature to have the hounding season extended to a 
later date in the fall, for they know full well how easy 
it is to drive a deer to water. If all sportsmen and guides 
were equally conscientious in the matter of always shoot- 
ing their deer from the shore of the lake into which they 
are driven or take their stand on a runway, then we might 
adopt some of Mr. Hull’s suggestions with success. I 
have made a study of this matter of non-hounding for 
several years, and from observations and contact with 
the guides and natives have concluded there is but one 
way to raise the standard in the matter of deer pro- 
tection, and that is to stop hounding indefinitely. 
J. THomson GALE. 
BioominopALg, N. Y., July 9. 


| Sea and gay Lfishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp STREAM, 





ANGLING NOTES. 
Fly-Rods ‘and Fly-Tackle. 


Ir seems difficult to find an excuse for the existence 
oi some books alleged to be devoted to fish or fishing or 
fishing tackle or all combined, as one turns the leaves 
and finds palpable inaccuracies and pages padded with 
antiquated beliefs, theories and methods handed down in 
books since Walton’s time through generations of anglers, 
and valueless in this day. To be just, however, such 
books are not common, but I had labored partly through 
such an one just before the second edition of Mr. Henry 
P. Wells’ “Fly Rods and Fly Tackle” came to me, and 
the contrast between them was marked; hence these tears 
at the opening of this note. Sixteen years ago Mr. 
Wells presented us with the first edition of his most 
valuable book, and there was need of it, and of all men 
that I knew, the author was peculiarly fittted to prepare 
it. Never was a book more thorough in all its parts; 
speculation has no place in it, and the results of careful, 
painstaking experiments are given instead of guesswork, 
and it is a master workman’s and master angler’s pro- 
duction. The new edition contains nearly one hundred 
pages more than the first, all as practical and void of 
theory as the original matter. That the book has been 
out of print for ten of its sixteen years of life is perhaps 
better evidence of its value than any commendation from 
my pen, and it is a pleasure to praise a book like this in 
unqualified terms without a single mental reservation, and 
it is one of the very few angling books that I have read 
from introduction to finis. The first edition was at- 
tractive, with its cover design of a trout in the meshes of 
a landing net; but I think the second even more at- 
tractive, with its cover design of a page of a fly-book— 
Mr. Wells’ own invention, by the way—with flies in 
colors. The frontispiece, a picture of the author standing 
in the doorway of John Danforth’s old Camp Caribou 
at Parmachenee Lake, will bring back pleasant recollec- 
tions to many of the readers of the book. 


Salmon and the Dry Fly. 


Some readers of my “Angling Notes” will re- 
call a suggestion of mine that it might be 
profitable to try the floating fly on the waters 


of aw salmon pool when the water was very low 
and very clear and the salmon would not rise to the 
ordinary salmon fly worked in an orthodox manner. I 
say a few will recall the suggestion, because some 
friends have had a little quiet fun at my expense for 
making it, and I have been perfectly contented to let 
them have their fun, for there are occasions when those 
who laugh last laugh best. This was how it came about: 
I was visiting at a country house, and so was Mr. Oliver 
W. Bird, and he told me that while he and Mr. F. O. 
Beach were fishing the Vanderbilt water on the Risti- 
gouche they saw salmon rise slowly in the water and 
suck in midge flies from the surface, scarcely disturbing 
the water. This was when the pools were very low and 
very clear, and salmon would not come to the salmon 
fly. My suggestion came in at this point, but I never 
intended that the little trout flies should be used, as our 
salmon fishing friend intimated to me when we were both 
fishing in the Ristigouche, for I said that the flies would 
of necessity have to be specially made for this experi- 
ment. Now, I will call the attention of several gentle- 
men who have written and talked to me about salmon 
and dry fly-fishing to the Fishing Gazette, London, of 
date June 29, and on the first page, first article, under 
the caption, “Occasional Notes by the Editor,” will be 
found a sub caption “Salmon and the Dry Fly.” I do 
not suppose any of them will read the item when they 
get that far; but to cut off further communication to 
me I will copy what the editor of the Gazette says: 
“South West writes to me to say [and right here I de- 
sire to say that South West is Major Carlisle, one of the 
best English anglers, which includes salmon fishing], ‘T 
have read your extract in Fishing Gazette from Forest 
AND STREAM, and thought that perhaps Mr. Cheney would 
be interested to know that salmon in the Test have often 
been caught with a floating May-fly. They rise at the 
natural fly just as the trout does. I have never known 
any one fish a pool over‘on-chance with a floating fly 
for salmon, but, those caught have been seen to rise, and 
in-some instances no doubt the angler thought he was 
casting for a big trout. I can give an instance of this, as 





was told me < friend. He was salmon fishing one day 
on the lower Test, and had done nothing. Seeing what 
he thought was a trout or grayling rise, he asked a 
brother angler, who was passing, if he had a trout fly in 
his book. On looking, a chub fly was discovered, a 
good-sized Palmer. This was substituted for the salmon 
fly, and the cast made. Up came the fish and fastened, 
when there was a battle royal, for it was a salmon of, if 
I remember rightly, 26 pounds, and was duly killed. I 
quite agree with Mr. Cheney that it would be worth 
while trying a floating fly for salmon when the river is 
dead low, but I do not think the idea has presented itself 
to salmon anglers. I quite believe that salmon do some- 
times go for floating objects on the surface. I myself 
have seen them in the Usk rise at dead leaves floating 
down the river in October.’ ” 

I make my salutation to South West, and I am very 
glad that such an eminent authority comes to my rescue, 
and my friends who thought my suggestion so amusing 
may find food for reflection in the extract I have quoted. 
Long ago I discovered that it was not safe to say that 
fish would not do certain things that others claimed that 
they had seen them do, simply because I had not myself 
seen the fish do them. Twenty-four years ago I caught 
a small-mouth black bass weighing 8% pounds, and 
the fact got into print. Such weight was never before 
known for this species of fish. Those who knew me 
thought the scales were wrong (the fish was weighed on 
four different scales in the presence of more than a dozen 
men); those who did not know me and said anything 
about it thought I was a monstrous prevaricator. Some 
thought it must have been a big-mouth, and one gentle- 
man collected evidence from a lot of anglers who had 
caught thousands of small-mouth bass, and all declared 
that they had never caught or seen a bass so large as 
the one I caught, so the weight of mine must be wrong. 
In fact, not until I sent to ForEst AND STREAM and ex- 
hibited in Blackford’s market a few years after a small- 
mouth bass that did weigh in New York city 8% pounds 
were some of the unbelievers silenced. Since that time 
I have seen a small-mouth black bass caught in the same 
water that furnished mine that weighed 10 pounds, and 
I have had a rest about my fish, or the skeptics are dead 
who doubted that this species of fish grow to 8% pounds. 
It is the man who first does or sees the unusual thing 
who has to get on the witness stand for a cross examina- 
tion as to truth and veracity and previous condition, but 
when two or more have seen it or done it the bricks are 
thrown in so many different directions that the first man 
can dodge some of them and not be obliged to take them 
all in the pit of the stomach. 


Black Bass in Salt Water. 


Recalling to mind the controversy over the weight of 
black bass reminded me that in my big blue envelope I 
had a clipping about black bass, cut. some time ago 
from the London Fishing Gazette. It would seem that 
friend Marston had entertained an American angler in 
London, and the American had heard of the difficulty 
that Marston, the Marquis of Exeter, and perhaps others 
had encountered in trying to acclimate the black bass in 
Great Britain, and from Pittsburg, Pa., he wrote to the 
Gazette, making some suggestions and giving the habits 
of the black bass. The American says that at a dinner 
given by a piscatorial society he learned from the 
speeches that the reason the planting of black bass had 
been a failure in England was that the fish ran down to 
the sea and never returned, and then he tells how it 
should be done. “In the first place, it will be necessary 
that you select a stream or lake or pond, or, in fact, any 
body of water which is clean and clear, whether adjacent 
to or beyond the reach of salt water. * * * In the 
early spring, during the months of April and May, and 
as late as June and July, the fish leaves the deep water, 
where he has been all winter, and seeks the shallow and 
warmer water at the head of the streams, and having 
found a suitable spot, he will proceed to fan out with 
his tail a clean spot in the middle of the stream, and 
from the small gravel which he uncovers he will proceed 
to build his nest by piling up the gravel in a circular 
form of from 18 inches to 2 feet in diameter and several 
inches high, according to the material he may have in 
hand. Having cleared it from all rubbish, he will then 
bring his mate, and having inspected it, she>will proceed 
to lay her ovary upon this nest, while the master remains 
down the stream, protecting her from any violence or 
interference. Having deposited what ovary are ripe, he 
will proceed to deposit his milt upon the nest, whereby 
the eggs become impregnated, and when they have be- 
come exhausted from the operation above described they 
will remain in the vicinity of the nest until the warm heat 
of the sun and also the warm water have completely 
hatched out the contents of the nest. They then remain 
in the vicinity of the nest until the fry appear or until 
the sac is completely gone or disappeared, and the fry 
move off to other fishing grounds, the old ones accom- 
panying them, protecting and caring for them until they 
are able to maintain and feed themselves, the older ones 
then taking their departure * * * During the winter 
months he will have no desire to seek the salt waters if 
food is plentiful and there is no disturbing cause to 
drive him from the place he is in. One cause to drive 
him from a pool or pond or river is the constant stirring 
up of the mud by the ground feeding fish which would 
be constantly rooting up the mud and keeping the water 
in a muddy condition.” 

I have an idea that our friend is a German-American 
from some of his expressions, and while he has a gen- 
eral idea of the spawning habit of the black bass he is 
specifically incorrect in a few particulars. For instance, 
it is the female black bass which prepares the bed, and 
during the act of spawning the two fish are close to- 
gether, and it is the male black bass which broods the 
young. after they are hatched and until the brood sep- 
arates; but these are minor matters, as compared to two 
questions which arise from reading the article: Do black 
bass build nests by piling up stones several inches high? 
and do black bass have the habit of going down to salt 
water? The circular spawning bed of the black bass is 
made by the movements of the fins and tail of the 
femalé in scouring ‘it, and she will remove some stones 
with her mouth, but this, it has been believed, was simply 
for the purpose of getting them off the bed, and not for 
the purpose of building a fortification around the bed, 
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It is rq@gorded that (in Michigan, I think; it is in one of 
Hensh&l’s books) some nests were found built on brush 
several faef above the bottom of the stream or pond, but 
these nests or spawning places were composed of water 
weeds and moss, as I recall it, and the black bass were 
observed in them, but not in the act of building. This 
is the only evidence that I have ever noticed of nest 
building, literally, of the black bass. It is well known 
that they will remove anything placed on their beds 
after they are prepared, and this they often do, to their 
destruction by poachers. The suggestion that black bass 
1un down to salt water is something new. If they do 
ever go to the sea it is not in winter, tor in winter they 
hibernate, and consequently they do not feed during the 
hibernating period, so it is not necessary for them to 
seek new pastures in the winter season. 

Does any reader know positively of black bass going 
to sea for a time and returning to the fresh water? 

A. N. CHENEY. 


A Bass Fishing Incident. 


A UNIQUE and unusual incident befell two Chatham 
anglers on Tuesday, July 16, while they were fishing 
for black bass at Erieau, Ont., a summer resort on the 
north shore of Lake Erie, situated on Rondeau Harbor. 
These waters are noted among the followers of Walton 
as the best for, black bass fishing. Here are caught the 
largest and finest specimens of this grand game fish. In 
no other fresh water are such beauties taken, and for this 
reason this spot is often the rendezvous of American 
experts with rod and reel. Rondeau, with its black bass 
fishing, is well known to Judge Brown, Col. Kress, Harry 
Reymer and other Clevelanders with a national reputation 
as fishermen. Rondeau is the resort of Chatham, Ont., 
nimrods, and on Tuesday, July 16, A. C. McKay, busi- 
ness manager of the Chatham Planet, and E. J. MaclIn 
tvre, a leading Maple City jeweler, went fishing to the 
Eau. About 9:30 A. M. Mr. MacIntyre had a strike, but 
after playing the fish a few minutes his line parted. About 
20 yards of Mr. MaclIntyre’s line accompanied the bass 
to the depths below. Quite a number of black bass were 
secured before luncheon, 4nd, when the two fishermen 
went to eat, they left their lines set on the pier. When 
they returned Mr, MacIntyre found all the bait gone from 
his hooks, but Mr. MacKay found a fish on his line. After 
playing it for a while he landed a nice black bass which 
weighed 3 pounds 7 ounces. What was his surprise, how- 
ever, to find in the mouth of the fish Mr. MaclIntyre’s 
hook and the piece of line lost in the morning attached. 
The catch was one of the most remarkable in the annals 
of Rondeau fishing. 

There was a friendly dispute, though, between the two 
fishermen as to who owned the fish. Mr. MacIntyre 
claimed the fish, saying he had hooked it first, and his 
line was still attached to the fish when taken from the 
water by Mr. MacKay. The latter, however, declared the 
fish his because he had caught it and taken it from the 
water, and that Mr. MacIntyre had neither caught the 
fish nor seen it. Mr. McKay even went further and 
claimed salvage on the hook and line. The ownership of 
the fish is still in question between the two, and they 
— like some authority to decide for them the owner- 
ship. 

Mrs. Noble, a Cleveland lady staying at the Pavilion, 
was the only witness of the catch outside of the two par-. 
ticipants. She happened to be fishing on the pier at the 
time. J. W. Youne. 


Down in Maine. 


Boston, July 22.—Many of the Maine papers are after 
Fish and Game Commissioner Carleton for his speech 
at the recent gathering of the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish 
and Game Association at Kineo. They are particularly 
disturbed by his calling the remarks of an agricultural 
paper upon the administration of the fish and game laws 
“the veriest rot,” and terming the writers of such criti- 
cism “demagogues and ranters.” The Maine Farmer 
(agricultural) says: “If Mr. Carleton was in earnest 
his remarks were unfortunate, and when the day comes 
that the voters of this State cannot question the course 
of legislation or criticise public officials, the State of 
Maine is on dangerous ground.” 

Another leading daily journal says: “Incidentally we 
may here mention that neither the farmers of Maine nor 
the Journal wish to upset the game laws of this State. 
They are willing to encourage anything that brings any 
business to our State. All they ask is that those laws 
shall be reasonable, and their enforcement placed in the 
hands of men whose heads are not swelled by their own 
importance. This happy condition of affairs does not 
exits just at present and hence all this unpleasantness. 
The servant has usurped the position of the autocrat and 
the people are getting excessively wearied.” 

Bass and white perch fishing absorbs a good deal of 
the attention of the summer boarders at many of the 
Maine resorts. At Maranacook the summer cottages 
and the hotels are most occupied. There are thirty-two 
cottages on the shores of that lake, and two or three 
hotels, or summer camps, where anybody can be enter- 
tained. Fishing is the leading sport morning and even- 
ing. The Readfield, Smithfield and Belgrade lakes and 
ponds above Maranacook are well patronized by summer 
guests, all armed with fishing rods. Perch and bass 
enough are easily obtained for the tables. Anabessa- 
cook and the Menmouth ponds below are also well pat- 
ronized. The general verdict is that white perch fishing 
is good, when the weather is not too hot. At Cobbos- 
seecontee the summer guests are mostly fishermen. Still 
the Sabatis Pond is well patronized by the white perch 
fishermen. The request that the number of perch taken 
in one day be limited is likely to be granted by the Fish 
and Game Commission. China Lake, at China, Maine, 
is noted for its bass and pickerel fishing, and local fish- 
ermen, as well as guests from Waterville and Vassalboro, 
frequent that lake a good deal with rod and reel. At 
Windham,. Maine, reports say that the fishing is good 
there, and that many large bass and. white perch are 
being taken. 

The story. is out that 2 short time ago the two sons of 
a Mr. Hines, of Bigelow, northern Franklin county, 
Maine, found a yery small fawn in the woods The boys 
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took the little fellow home, where they cared for it, 


nursing it on a bottle till it became very tame, and strong . 


and hearty. Game Warden Phillips learned that they 
had the little deer, and came and took it away, much to 
the displeasure of the boys. He attempted to ship it to 
Commissioner Carleton. “The journey of the deer was 
uneventful as far as Strong, where it was turned over 
to the American Express Company. But that company 
refused to take it, since there is a law that transportation 
companies shall not ship deer, either dead or alive, during 
close season. The deer was sent back to the game war- 
den, and it will have to await a special order from the 
Commissioners for its disposal. 

ere are even more than the usual big stories of big 
game in Maine this year. A guide at Norcross writes: 
“A. M. Houston and myself started from my camp at 
Pamadumcook Lake and went around Rainbow Lake, 
out by Roach River, and on to Katahdin Iron Works. 
We saw nine moose and twenty-one deer on the trip, 
and found where bears had killed two deer.” In the 
Rangeley region deer do not seem to be as plenty as a 
year ago. Still they are very frequently seen. The hot 
weather has driven them into the lakes and ponds a good 
deal. A big cow moose has been seen very frequently 
in the neighborhood of the Thayers’ fish pond, by the 
keeper there. At Metallic Pond there are several moose. 
The deer continue to come out into the opening to feed 
at Upper Dam, where they may be seen almost any 
leasant evening by the guests who will take the trouble. 
fn the Megantic Preserve deer are reported unusually 
plenty, with a good report of partridges. 

SPECIAL. 


More About Frog Farming. 


Bearpstown, Il_—Editor Forest and Stream: In the 
last issue of Forest AND STREAM, the article on frog 
farming by E. Hough particularly attracted my notice, for 
the reason that I am now conducting an experimental 
frog pond near Beardstown, III. ; 

I am familiar with several natural frog ponds in this 
vicinity that yearly produce a number of the bullfrogs. 
But the general or whole supply in this region is not 
sufficient in a commercial sense to pay the individual wish- 
ing to embark in such an enterprise. +i 

The large marketable bullfrogs are scarce, and this is 
not strange when one studies the creature’s struggle for 
existence, apparent from the spawn stage to adult size. 
The favorite spawning grounds are usually small and 
shallow pools near a larger marsh or fake. Here the 
spawn is deposited early in the spring and is hatched 
in a few weeks. The resulting tadpole has a hard time 
of it. First the summer droughts dry up nearly all the 
small pools, and the tadpoles perish. Again. they are 
the prey of a number of aquatic birds, fish, snakes, craw- 
fish, turtles, and lastly, but chiefly, the frog himself. 

It is not strange that the adult frog is such a scarce 
commodity. The bullfrog and spring tadpole remain such 
the first season, and it is not until the following spring 
or midsummer that the transformation to the frog state 
takes place. Of those that survive to go into winter quar- 
ters, the great majority are killed by extreme cold. 

Now I wish to tell your readers of my experience in 
frog raising up to date of this writing. In spite of the 
knowledge that I had acquired regarding the many diffi- 
culties besetting one who will attempt such a foolhardy 
venture, I resolved to test the matter from a personal 
observation. Fred Mather said that he had traveled from 
Maine to California looking for reported successful frog 
farms, but had failed to find one. He claimed that they 
were a myth, that it could not be done, and the person 
who told you so he denounced as an Ananias. The last 
Government report contains an exhaustive article by F. M. 
Chamberlin. This authority gave me a little encourage- 
ment in so far as he thought that possibly if sufficient 
attention to the details be observed in the raising of 
frogs, as that employed in fishculture, it might succeed. 

I too am after more information regarding the habits 
of the Rana, and suggestions from your readers on this 
subject I will highly prize. 

My frog farm comprises an area of three acres, of which 
two-thirds is water and one-third shore land. The water 
at its deepest has a depth of three feet; it has an abun- 
dance of water plants, as the water lily, the lotus, many 
grasses and mosses. It is an ideal spot for frogs, and for 
many years they have made it their home. It abounds in 
crustacea, crawfish and myriads of insects conducive to 
frog growth. I first diked this pond, and upon this dike I 
built a seven-foot board fence. On the shores I excavated 
two tadpoie ponds 25 by 100 feet, and inclosed these with 
one-fourth inch mesh wire fences three feet high. 

Early this spring I gathered millions of last year’s tad- 
poles and placed them in the small inclosure and fed 
them on ground wheat, corn and liver. Not knowing at 
the time how to distinguish the bullfrog tadpole from 
that of the spring frog or the common small frog, I placed 
them all as I Soaed theme, large and small. in these pools. 
Later as they developed I found that I had procured 
but one batch of the bullfrog variety, but of these there 
were several thousands. Later I procured about five hun- 
dred adult bullfrogs (Rana aurora) for breeding pur- 
poses. Examination showed that nearly all the females 
were charged with spawn. These I soon found, would 
climb the wire netting surrounding the tadpole ponds, 
and they did this in such numbers as to devour nearly 
all the tadpoles. I then nailed boards flatways on top 
of the fence, which was effective in keeping them out. 

The metamorphosis is now taking place in the tadpole 
pond, and I have several thousand young bullfrogs, and 
many more of the common spring frog. These last will 
have » roe mms _ I a re one at the 
critical period, in so far as supplying t young fr 
with food. They must now have live food, and on 
supply this in sufficient ntity will test the success or 
failure of my venture. will not now eat the meal or 
liver they existed on in the tadpole state. When I throw 
them bread crumbs or grains of wheat, and as it rolls 
down the banks of the pond, they snap it while in motion, 
it when it rests. F 

Field rats, snakes and moles burrow under my fence 

some. But 
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them out in the large ponds to feed off of the natural 
food abounding there for fear of the large frogs de- 
stroying them. 

The old adage seeing is believing has taught me many 
truths in my undertaking. I have seen the frogs climb 
up to the top of the wire fence and tumble over. I have 
seen the large frogs swallow the smaller frogs, tadpoles, 
crawfish, snakes, minnows, dragon flys and many bugs. 
R. Putman, who has charge of my carp and terrapin 
farm, has held post mortems on many aquatic birds this 
season, and in all of them found both bullfrogs and spring 
frogs. I have seen a snake swallow a dozen small frogs 
in succession. The snapping turtle destroys many frogs. 
The muskrat and crawfish tunnel through my dikes, leav- 
ing avenues of escape for the frogs. It is my opinion 
that to raise frogs commercially it will be necessary to 
fence them in entirely, sides, bottom and top. Then they 
will have to be separated according to sizes to prevent 
the large frogs eating the small ones. Of course the food 
question would have to be solved. 

The adult frogs that I placed in my pond are still 
there, but I have not yet discovered any spawn or tad- 
poles as a result. It may be that they have not yet 
spawned. Their “chant d’amour” is heard nightly, and 
it is like the bellowing of a herd of Texas steers. My 
pond is near the town, and the civic authorities have many 
complaints to hear on account of this free Wagnerian 
opera music so near by. But I intend to stay with and 
protect these songsters at least for one year more. Prob- 
ably then I will wish I had hearkened to the advice of 
Fred Mather and say with him—it can’t be done. 

H. Exnrnarot, M. D. 





Fort Coxittns, Colo., July 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am informed that you can tell me how and 
where to get large bullfrogs (or the spawn), and as I 
have some fine lakes here in the Rocky Mountains, and 
while frogs are plentiful, there are none, native, of the 
bullfrog species. I shall greatly appreciate all informa- 
tion as to place of getting some, the price and any other 
information you can give me on the subject. 

Nettie C. Poore. 

[You probably can buy some bullfrogs from Dr. Ehr- 
hardt. The “Manual of Fish Culture,” issued by the 
United States Fish Commission, has a chapter on frog 
farming, the gist of which is that the farming as prac- 
tees consists in collecting frogs and letting them grow 
big. 





Squidding for Bluefish off ’Sconset. 


TWENTY years ago I went to Siasconset via Nantucket. 
As these towns were then, I presume they are now. 
know that for absolute quiet Siasconset was the ideal 
place, a sort of a rest-cure haven where doctors could 
safely send their nerve-racked patients and feel safe that 
undue noise and excitement would be only noticed -by 
their absence. 

My stay was limited so much that I had taken neither 
rod, line nor reel with me. In the early morning I saw 
the fishermen come ashore in their dories and unload their 
catch of bluefish, subsequently packing them in barrels 
and sending them up to Boston. 

I learned on inquiry that the fish were running along 
shore a mile or so beyond the breakers in compara- 
tively shallow water and the fishermen anchoring their 
boats used the squid and bluefish line to land their fish. 

The next morning I was around early and arranged to 
go out with one of the boats. A little careful handl'ng 
and we were plowing our way through the surf, finally 
getting into comparatively smooth waters, and soon throw- 
ing out our anchor. é‘ 

Allotted to me was perhaps 150 feet of heavy bluefish 
line on the end of which was a heavy hook running into 
a shank of bone, perhaps twice the length of the fore- 
finger, over which was drawn an eelskin. 

It was explained that the line should either be coiled 
and loosely held in the left hand, or coiled carefully upon 
the bottom of the boat. the squid to be held by a couple 
of feet of line, whirled around the head and thrown at 
the proper moment down the tide as far as your strength 
would permit. 

The moment the squid touched the water, to succeed, it 
was necessary by long and steady overhand reaches to 
draw in the line. The movement of the hook through 
the water crowned with the eelskin covering proved as 
alluring to the bluefish as a spoon to a muscallonge. 
Sometimes the lure was struck the moment it touched the 
water. and again not until it was close up to the boat. 
The fish were of good size, from 10 to 15 pounds, and 
when they struck there was no mistaking the tug on the 
line. They, when struck, if I remember correctly, rarely 
broke water. When they did not attempt to rush ahead 
and get slack line they worked to right and left, and by 
main force attempted to tear out the hook or break the 
line. As long as the line was rapidly and steadily taken 
in they rarely got loose, but the least let up on the draft 
of the line would almost invariably result in the loss of 
the fish. 

It was monotonous work. The fish were running in 
large numbers and taking the squid as freely as offered. 
One’s arms soon began to feel the strain, and the hard 
= line soon began to cut into the hands and bring the 


The two lines in an hour sufficed to cover the boat’s 
bottom with great flopping bluefish, and we quit and pulled 
for the breakers and the shore beyond. 

Yet had one been supplied with a good casting rod the 
story might have been different, and perhaps not so many 
fish might have been landed. 

And again this would have been tame work compared 
with handling a 15-pound bluefish from the stern of a 
swiftly moving yacht with rod and line. 

The natural sequence after catching would be the eat- 
ing of a bluefish, and in this connection I might admit to 
eating bluefish but once, and that on board a yacht. the 


fish being upon the broiler in less than five minutes from 
the time it was unhooked and lay flopping upon the deck. 
No $10,000 chef can put into a bluefish what is lost 


between the ocean and the ice house. Sydney ith, I 
think, once said that to properly prepare a lettuce 
the lettuce should be cut from its root under the shade 


. 


of an umbrella, hurried to the kitchen, washed and placed 
in ~ wep upon the table. The same rule should almost 
apply to fish. 

To land your boat upon the beach at noon, to watch the 
guide slip a bass off the live string, and with a few deft 
strokes of the knife behead, bone and skin the fish, leav- 
ing two sections of boneless fish to be dusted with corn- 
meal and sprinkled with salt and pepper and then done 
to a turn in the swimming, sizzling bacon fat over the 
camp-fire, then and only then does one eat fish as it should 
bé eaten. To compare such a fish dinner eaten under the 
shade of the trees, the lapping of the waters and the 
rustling of the leaves supplying the music, the balmy 
wind adding a zest to every mouthful, with one eaten in a 
gilded restaurant, accompanied with Hungarian music 
and breezes from electric fans, is to compare sixteen karat 
gold with the pinchbeck article. 

But then this is a digression, so I will desist. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Fishing at Galveston. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., July 20—Mr. George E. Mann, of Gal- 
veston, Texas, commenting on the recent letter of Mr. J. 
A. L. Waddell regarding the tarpon fishing at Aransas 
Pass, sends some interesting information regarding the 
tarpon fishing in the vicinity of Galveston, Texas. Mr. 
Mann is president of the Galveston Tarpon Club, and is 
well qualified to speak of the habits of the local game 
fishes, as he does below: 

“The name tarpon warms the cockles of Mr. Waddell’s 
heart, and he wrote to me some time ago, as present presi- 
dent of the Galveston Tarpon Club, to know about tarpon 
at Galveston. I had to confess that the club was named 
the Tarpon Club on the Lucus @ non lucendo principle, 
as we do not fish for tarpon, and find them a great nuisance 
in fishing for Spanish mackerel, trout, redfish, etc. Our 
fishing is so unique that it must interest all fishermen. 
The Federal Government in improving the harbor and 
giving the port of Galveston 28 feet of water where there 
was scant 13, built parallel jetties of rock, capped with 
granite blocks, many of them cubes of 5 feet smooth sur- 
face. These jetties extend into the Gulf, the South Jetty 
over six miles long and the North Jetty parallel to it, and 
about a mile and a quarter apart. In ordinary weather 
the water is smooth on the lee side of the jetties, and a 
man can stand on the flat rock five miles out at sea and 
fish for Spanish mackerel, redfish, sea trout, June (or 
Jewfish), and occasionally in the lottery draw a pompano, 
blackfish or a kingfish, and have a thirty-minutes fight in 
between with a 20-pound jack, that has more game and 
fight to the square inch than anything that swims, tarpon 
not excepted. Sharks, stingrays, are thrown in for 
laniape. 

“It is the only place in the world that such fish can 
be caught from a rock five miles at sea. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, and when we lose from two to six hooks 
of an afternoon when fishing for mackerel from the tarpon 
loafing around the rocks, it is not surprising that we gen- 
erally put on brake and turn tip down, and say good-by 
to tackle when tarpon take the bait, and they seem to have 
a special fancy for a piece of shrimp, and we never know 
until it jumps that we have a tarpon, not a mackerel, 
hooked. Every one knows that to fish tarpon successfully 
a small boat that it can tow and a good boatman is part of 
the game. Occasionally we get a tarpon well hooked, and 
with an O’Shaughnessy mackerel hook and new linen 
line we can land a tarpon on the rocks, but we are only 
mackerel fishermen, and I want to see some of the silver 
king slayers try it from the rocks. 

“T was on the South Jetty a short time ago, when the 
tarpon were so thick on the lee side that those who were 
with me would not fish on that side, as they did not want 
to be bothered with them. There were dozens of them in 
sight within an hour. I had a new small linen line‘ of 
about 500 feet and an O’Shaughnessy hook, and I made a 
cast and hung a tarpon at once. The line was so small 
and the pole a one-joint 12-foot reel, and the reel not an 
expensive one, that it took about an hour to kill him. 
He leaped only three times, took it out in going down 
deep, and running, he turned on his back.and showed the 
white flag (his belly) twice and then rested, reconsidered 
and commenced again; finally I had him so near dead 
that when a big wave lifted him and in receding landed 
him on top of a flat rock, he was gaffed without a flap of 
the tail. On examination the hook was found under a 
muscle of his jaw and oes. and where he could not 
shake it out. I do not think I had over 25 pounds pressure 
on ig at any time. I was afraid of rod, line or hook—all 
small. . 

“Two evenings later I went out and landed, after a fight 
of fifteen minutes, a kingfish 43 inches long by measure- 
ment. The kingfish is a quarter-horse, but while his 
strength holds out is the fastest fighter in salt water. He 
makes a straight shirt-tail for the other side of the ocean 
as if he had heard that his house was on fire, or is going 
for a doctor to extract the hook; about 300 feet of 
lightning speed and smoking reel, and he is ready to yield 
and change his course under gentle persuasion - the reel. 

“The mackerel fishing has only been fairly good so far 
this season. A few days ago Dolph Rogers, of the Tarpon 
Club, caught forty mackerel from one rock inside of an 
hour. That is what I call fishing, and he will hold the 
record for some time to come. Any one who has fished 
Spanish mackerel will appreciate the feat; it was great 


work.” : 
Fishing Country. 


Mr. G. A. Probst, of Chicago, wants to know of a 
practical working paradise, for a party of six, for a 
period of two weeks. He wants game fish, no insect 
trouble, etc. On the whole, I d advise him to go in 


at Manitowish, Wis., or at Fifield; Wis. In either one of 
these localities he can find, by going back from the rail- 
road twenty-five or thirty miles, fishing for bass and 


wall-eyed pike, and as good a c at muscallunge as 
he will get anywhere. At Fifield he will need to take a 
east 
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a series of lakes which were formerly good for muscal- 
lunge and now produce abundance of wall-eyed pike and 
black bass. Still another delightful trip would be to go 
to Alexandria, Minn., and fish the chain of lakes there for 
black bass exclusively. These black bass are the genuine 
small-mouths, and have 2 more than local reputation for 
game qualities, 

As to the season of the year to go, anywhere is better 
than the city at this season, but by all odds the most 
pleasant and successfui time for camping and fishing trip 
is in fall, say from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. The woods are 
then at their best, the nights are cool and the mosquitoes 
are gone. The mosquitoes do not bother much in the 
pine woods of Wisconsin and Michigan after the first two 
weeks in August, and indeed the last week in July sees 
them beginning to lessen. 


A Plague of Buliheads. 


The veracity of that piscatorial saga, the Kekoskee bull- 
head story, receives the most comprehensive proof in the 
reports which come to hand this week from Waterville, 
Minn. In short, Waterville is having a touch of Ke- 
koskee all over again, and is suffering from a redundancy 
of that affable fish, the bullhead. The town has seen 
fit to appeal to Governor Van Sant for relief. There 
are two large lakes and several little ones near Water- 
ville. The State Fish Commission has ruled that the 
bullhead is entitled to the protection of the law the samnie 
as his nobler cousins, and under this ruling the bullheads 
have increased to such an extent that they are prac- 
tically taking the country. Last spring the local Board 
of Health scooped out and buried 25 tons of bullheads, and 
now they are obliged to do something further, as the dead 
fish have accumulated in such numbers that life in Water- 
ville is not what it,should be, The president of the local 
Board of Health says that the State must do something to 
improve the sanitary conditions of the town. . 

It was formerly the custom of the citizens of this village 
to ship bullheads all over the United States, and since the 
State Fish Commission has abridged this industry the 
erstwhile fishermen are disgusted with the Commission 
and everything else. They request that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral pass a dictum that bullheads are neither “game nor 
food fish,” in spite of the fact that they formerly sold 
them in sttch quantities for food. In this way they hope 
to be allowed again to seine and sell as food the fish which 
they want the Attorney-General to declare are not food. 
Anyhow, although the logic of Waterville seems to be 
mixed, these citizens seem to be in possession of abundant 
proof that protection does protect, and that bullheads are 
strictly Biblical in their multiplication. 


Fox’s Fly Dope. 


The recipe is here reprinted with the admonition to all 
readers of ForEST AND STREAM to cut it out and paste it 
either in their fly-books or tackle boxes. It is as follows: 

Oil pennyroyal, oil peppermint, oil bergamot, oil cedar, 
F. E. quassia aa zi; gum camphor ziv, vaseline yellow zii 
M. S. Dissolve camphor in vaseline by heat; when cold 
add remainder. E. Hove. 

Hartrorp Burtp1nG, Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Angling Notes. 


It may be of some assistance to those who intend fishing 
the waters of the Grande Décharge of Lake St. John in 
the latter part of July and the early days of August to 
quote what I have already said in the “Anglers’ Guide to 
Eastern Canada,” respecting the artificial lures that will 
be found most useful there at this particular season: 

“The Jock-Scot, silver-doctor, green-drake, grizzly- 
king, Seth-Green, professor and coachman, which are used 
in such large sizes for this earliest fishing, must be gradu- 
ally reduced in bulk, even in the early part of July, as 
the water grows clearer and lower, and the temperature 
both of the air and of the water becomes higher. In the 
latter part of July the ouananiche in the pools of the 
Grande Décharge has become an epicure. He wants the 
daintiest of flies, and wants them in small sizes, too. Ifa 
couple of flies are used, the tail one may be a silver-doctor 
or Jock-Seot tied on a No. 8 hook. The dropper may be 
an equally small professor, queen-of-the-water, ~ Reuben- 
Wood or hare’s-ear, or better still, perhaps, a B.-A.-Scott 
or General-Hooker.” 

There are some grand spots for camping out on the 
islands of the Grande Décharge, a few miles below the 
Island House, far from the ordinary haunts of men. One 
of the most picturesque of these is the Isle Maligue. The 
rapids around the island and the whirlpool at its head 
make its approach an exciting piece of canoeing, but the 
guides thoroughly know and understand. these watets in 
all their wild and variable moods. The fishing is good 
throughout the summer, both at the head of the island and 
also along its southerly shore, the ouananiche generally 
abounding in the pools which there alternate with the 
rapids. There are also several other good pools before 
Isle Maligue is reached. while between it and the Vache 
Caille, and again in the Gervais Rapids, some miles below, 
the angler can usually count upon good sport. 

July and August are good months in which to make 
the trip to Lake Tschotagama. The waters of the Peri- 
bonca are lower and less violent than in the spring of the 
year, and the poling up the rapids is consequently less 
difficult, while the lake is so little fished that it yields 
good creels to the troller and fly-fisherman alike. 

_Ouananiche have been taken on the fly here up to 8 pounds 
in weight, and on the troll very heavy lake trout and 
monster pike may be secured. 

Among the latest arrivals on the ouananiche fishing 
grounds at the Grande Décharge are Messrs. Kingsland 
Jones and Alfred N. Fuller, both of New York. After 
some weeks’ stay at Lake St. John these gentlemen pro- 
pose to spend some time at Lake Edward. 

I hear that Mr. J. J. Hill and his guests, Grover Cleve- 
land, D. Lamont and others, had very good sport this 
season on the St. John, and Mr. Ievers W. Adams, of 
Boston, and party, have done ingly well on the 
Moisie. E. T. D, Campers, 
Qvesec, July 20, 


Two Weeks Among the Thousand 
Islan 


Few spots on earth offer so great an attraction to the 
angler as that part of the St. Lawrence River known as 
the Thousand Islands. It has always been, and will ever 
remain, one of the waters where a good catch of fish can 
be depended on, or rather it will remain so as long as 
Lake Ontario exists to feed it. It naturally follows that 
the best fishing grounds are up toward the head of the 
islands near the lake, so we ‘shall confine our articles to 
this section. Here we find the mighty muscallonge, the 
gamy bass and the greedy pickerel, or rather pike (Lucius 
lucius). There are two modes of fishing—trolling and live- 
bait fishing. When trolling for muscallonge and pickerel 
two set poles are used with heavy lines. These are sup- 
plied by the guide, and spoons as well, such as they are. 
Artificial baits are used when trolling for bass, but so 
small that a light rod is quite stiff enough for them. 


Tackle. 


Muscallonge.—Rod, a good, reliable 10-ounce bait-rod; 
reel and line, A 3” multiplying reel with 100 yards of 12- 
thread cuddehunk line; hooks, a large Archer spinner for 
—? spoons, Skinner’s Nos. 8 and 9, copper, silver and 

Tass. 

Pickerel_—An ordinary bait rod, with the same reel 
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and line as for muscallonge; leaders, double or treble 
gut, one yard long; hooks, Nos. 4°, 5° and 6° on heavy 
gimp snelling; sinkers, a few swivel sinkers, 1% ounce, 
¥% ounce, I ounce, 2 ounces, 3 ounces; spoons for trolling, 
Skinner’s Nos. 6 and 8, copper, silver and brass. 

Bass.—A light bait-rod about 7% feet bong, 5 or 6 
ounces in weight; a multiplying reel carrying 100 yards 
G. silk enameled line ; leaders, 3-foot single gut (salmon) ; 
hooks, Nos. 1° and 2°, on either strong single gut or 
double -gut snellings; sinkers, % and % ounce swivel 
sinkers. 

Trolling Baits—Out and out the best trolling bait for 
the Thousand Islands is the Delaware-belle. We con- 
sider it better than the best of minnows. The dark-belle 
and Johnny-Wright’s-fancy make good seconds. Half a 
dozen No. 2 Skinner silver casting spoons should also 
be taken, as they are great killers in front of a minnow. 

The above selection of tackle, with a good reliable gaff 
and landing net, makes a pretty complete outfit for the 
Thousand Islands. 

We will make the village of Clayton our headquarters, 
as it is the most convenient spot from which to reach 
the best grounds. The town is plentifully supplied with 
good hotels and. boarding houses, while the Clayton guides 
are the best and most reliable on the river. Clayton is 
reached from the East, West and South by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad.. From Canada by the 





Richelieu & Ontario steamboats. Clayton is the natural 
gateway to all points of the Thousand Islands, for from 
its docks steamboats leave regularly for all points and 
hotels among the islands. 

We have made for the benefit of anglers charts, showing 
where each day can be profitably spent. On these charts 
grounds are marked showing where each variety of fish 
can be located, so that the angler can go at once to the 
right ground for the kind of fish he wishes to catch. Asa 
matter of fact, a day can be well spent in any one of the 
many bays, and a single chart gives ground enough for a 
week’s fishing, if the angler does not care for varied 
scenery. We will give twelve charts for the twelve days’ 
fishing, each day taking the angler to new ground, with 
added charms to that which he has already seen. 

Muscallonge grounds are marked thus: ? ?@ ? @ 

Pickerel: 

Des 2x ys 


As we cannot say whether our angling friends will troll 
or fish with live bait, we will simply go over the chart and 
state as we move along what fish we expect to get from 
each reef, flat or bay. It will be noticed that we avoid 
the channels at all times. 


Chart I.—First Day—Clayton and Surroundings. 


Arriving in Clayton in the early morning the angler has 
to go to his hotel, unpack, hire his guide if not already 
done by letter, and make sundry preparations, so that 


an hour or two is spent before he can make a start, so 
that to get as much time fishing as possible, we will make 
it the home day and commence fishing as we leave the 
dock. Strange as it may seem, some of the best fishing in 
the river is within a couple of miles of Clayton, notwith 
standing the amount of steamboat traffic constantly passing 
up and down. 

On leaving the Clayton dock we head our boat up stream 
and pass through Clayton Upper Bay, which is Ar pickerel 
water. Around Bartlett Point we strike the bass along 
shore, then pass out into Colan’s Flats, which is a first- 
class pickerel water. with an occasional muscallonge. 
Across the channel from Bartlett Point we strike Gov- 
ernor’s Island. A fine reef a mile long runs out and up 
stream from the head of this island. On the channel side 
of this reef a muscallonge may be picked up, while on 
the inside will be found good bass grounds. Just across 
from the point of this reef is a clump of rocks called the 
Eagle’s Wings. It is good bass fishing among and around 
them. Going back to Governor’s Island, we shall find a 
very deep hole close to the shore on the Clayton side. 
This hole owes the writer two large fish, or one twice 
over, we can’t say which. We dallied with two there for 
nearly half an hour, resulting in at last their getting away. 
What they were we cannot say, as they both kept weil 
one all the time. This hole is a good one for large live 
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We will now pass down to the foot of Emery’s Island 
and strike Emery’s Flat. This is a first-class piece of 
pickerel water. At the foot of the flat is a reef. There 
are always muscallonge on or around this reef. Chap- 
man’s Shoal is out a little toward the channel. We always 
get some pickerel there, and on two occasions muscallonge. 
Pine Island lies at the foot of Emery’s Flat. On the 
channel side is pickerel ground, and on the inside bass. A 
few yards down from Pine Island we come to Bluff 
Island. The pickerel fishing along the head of this island 
is in very deep water, and yields large fish. Muscallonge 
have several times been taken at the mouth of the little 
bay. Leaving Bluff Island, we strike a little fellow called 
Papoose or Baby Island. It always gives up a few bass. 
Crossing the channel we come across a little clump of 
islands called Hog’s Back and Pig’s Feet. It is excep- 
tionally good pickerel ground around and between them. 





FIRST DAY- 


A few yards further on from these islands we come 
across Little Round Island. The pickerel fishing on the 
flat below this island is always first-class. At the foot of 
the flat we turn in at the foot of Big Round Island. Just 
in the center is a reef in 12 feet of water. It is a good 
spot to expect to find a muscallonge. The slack water 
at the back of Big Round Island has always been an ex- 
cellent pickerel ground, so also is Clayton Lower Bay, 
reaching from the head of Big Round Island to Washing- 
ton Island. A good large reef runs out from the head 
of Big Round Island. and is always well stocked with 
bass. Along the mainland shore from about the center of 
Big Round Island all the way up to the back of Washing- 
ton Island is as good a piece of bass ground as one can 
find in the State of New York. Arriving at Washington 
we are virtually home again, as we are within one-quarter 
mile of our dock. We need not take the lines in yet, as we 
are just as likely to pick up three or four more pickerel 
along the steamboat docks on our way to our own. To 


CLAYTON. 


mins’ Point, but close to shore. A little distance out from 
the point. in 17 feet of water is a large weed bed, where 
a good catch of: pickerel can be got. In the next bay 
there is good bass grounds all along close to shore and 
among the rocks and islands all the way down to, Aunt 
Jean's Bay. In the mouth of Aunt Jean’s Bay and well 
out is magnificent pickerel ground. Just about the center 
of this run is a clump of rocks. Muscallonge have been 
taken from them. Once when fishing for bass at this 
point, we got a nice bass of about 2 pounds within 10 
feet of the boat, when out rushed a muscallonge, seized 
the bass, ran all the line off the reel and then snapped the 
leader. 

Pickerel fishing continues very good from Aunt Jean’s 
Bay all the way down to Frink’s Bay, which will be shown 
in to-morrow’s chart. The water is about 17 to 20 feet 
deep, bottom very weedy and the fish large and plentiful. 


which are situated just around the corner of the Grind- 
stone Island from Eel Bay, shown in yesterday's chart. 
The fishing in the bay is for pickerel, and plenty of them. 
Standing in the mouth of the bay is a small island; in a 
direct line between this island and Delaney’s farmhouse 
are two reefs. There are getierally some very latge pickerel 
on them, or a muscallonge. If they are located fight a 
boat can be taken between them with a couple of rutinitig 
spoons. 

Leaving the flat proper, we will work our way up the 
channel to Slate Bay. The channel fishing results gen- 
erally in producing larger fish than the flat. We have 
taken three muscallonge in this channel. 

Slate Bay is an Ar piece of water for pickerel, averag- 
ing about 5 pounds apiece. All around the shores of the 
islands running through the center of the chart are fine 
bass grounds; they are literally alive with the little red- 





SECOND DAY—-SOUTHWEST CORNER OF GRINDSTONE, 


At 5 P. M. we hoist our sail again, pass the lower end 
of the Eagle’s Wings and in half an hour are at home in 
Clayton, anticipating a good supper and some first-class 
fish yarns on the hotel veranda afterward. 


‘Third Day. 


Yesterday evening we left off fishing after giving Aunt 
Jean’s Bay a good pounding. We will set sail this morn- 
ing and make straight for the point where we left off, and 
then commence and fish for pickerel all the way down to 
Frink’s Bay, taking in the points below Aunt Jean’s Bay 
for bass. The pickerel fishing lies from 50 to 500 feet 
from shore over a continuous weed bed in from 17 to 25 
feet of water. When we arrive at Frink’s Bay we find 
good water for muscallonge at the mouth of the bay from 
the stone quarry at the upper end to the outer rock at the 
lower end. On the inside of this imaginary line is Ar 
pickerel water; among the rocks at the lower end good 
bass water. From Frink’s Bay we run down the channel 


eye variety ; being Canadian, the catch is limited—which is 
right—for there are fish hogs as well as four-footed ones. 
Outside of the islands is Hay Island and MacDonald's 
Flats. This is as good a pickerel ground as there is 
among the Thousand Islands. The water is-too shallow 
and too weedy for good trolling, so that the best results 
are always obtained by bait-fishing. 

At the head of Hay Island is Huckleberry Island, from 
which the Cow’s Horn Reef springs. As this is one of 
the most celebrated muscallonge grounds among the 
Thousand Islands, we shall in a day or two give an 
enlarged chart of the reef, with instructions how to fish it. 


J. CHURCHWARD. 
New Yorx 


Newfound Lake. 


Newrounp Lake, Bristol, N. H., July 20.—The fishing 
jor landlocked salmon and lake trout still continues at 





THIRD DAY-—EASTERN 


morrow at 7 A. M. we will make a start for the southwest 
corner of the Grindstone. 


Our Second Day’s Fishing. 


Yesterday our northern limit was the Eagle’s Wings, 
shown at the foot of to-day’s chart. The breeze being 
fresh and favorable, our guide twists his 7 yards of snow- 
white canvas and away we fly over the sapphire-blue 
waters of the St. Lawrence. 
Eagie’s Wings to our right and take in sail as soon as 
we arrive at the Blankets. We fish around the channel 
end of the big Blanket for muscallonge. Then try up the 
channel to Hen Island, round the central reef and back 
through the outer channel. Some years since at the point 
where we have placed a cross, thus X, in the chart, we 
struck and landed the biggest pickerel. we ever saw—22 
pounds. Having fished these channels for pickerel. we 
will take the outer reefs for bass, and shall find them 
exceedingly good ground. Leaving these bass reefs we 
cross the foot of Hickory Island and strike another smaller 
reef, in a line between Rum Point and the small island 
below Hickory. 
ways depend on some good fish, either large pickerel or a 
muscallonge. From this reef in as far as the shores of 
the Grindstone is first-class bass grounds. 

Taking in our lines at Rum Point, we row back over the 
shallows until we reach Flynn’s Bay; here we find another 


goog bass ground, which continues good all around Cum- 


This morning we teave the . 


This is an exceptional reef; one can al- ° 


CORNER OF GRINDSTONE, FOURTH DAY—NORTHERN 


close to the Grindstone, taking here and there _ both 
pickerel and bass. At the foot of the island we turn into 
Eel Bay, at one time the standby of Thousand Island 
fishermen, but of late years one of the most uncertain 
waters among the islands. We have taken fifty fine 
pickerel there in a couple of hours; again, we have cnly 
succeeded in getting three or four in the same length of 
time. There are two clumps of rocks shown in our chart. 
In days gone by this was where almost every muscallonge 
that came into Clayton was caught. We have not heard of 
one being caught there for a very long time; but it is 
still one of their resorts, as we have repeatedly seen them 
come to the surface, but could nevertempt one with our lures. 

We will now turn back and fish up the Robbins’ Channel 
close to Robbins’ Island, turn in at the head and fish the 
bay for muscallonge and pickerel. From this bay we will 
try our luck along the northern shore of Bluff Island for 
bass, and then across the gut to the other point of Rob- 
bins’ Island. After leaving this first-class bass ground 
we will take in one more pickerel ground before leaving 
off for the day, Maple Island Flat. It is an exceed ngly 
good bit of water for pickerel. with a good chance of 
muscallonge ; at either of the points many have been taken 


here. A two-mile run up river and we are home in Clay- 
ton again for the night. 


Fourth Day. 
We shell start fishing this morning at Delancy's Flats, 


CORNER OF GRINDSTONE. 


this lake, quite a number of large fish being taken by 
summer guests who have never before fished where there 
were such large trout, which makes business good for 
the hatters, as the headgear is too small when the sum- 
mer boarder carries from the boat landing to the hotel 
piazza a large trout of aboyt 10 or 12 pounds. No tabloid 
fisherman about him wheh the ladies ask, “Did you 
catch that?” A good catch was made July 12 in a fore- 
noon’s fishing by G. E. Guthrie, of Somerville, while 
trolling from the steamer Pioneer—two trout of 1214 
and 93, pounds, respectively. G. W. Claflin, of Cam- 
bridge, a day or two before that brought in three trout. 
74, 4% and 3% pounds each. 

For thirteen seasons, with but one exception, we have 
had during the spring fishing as one of our most expert 
fishermen, General Paul Lang, of Oxford, N. H., consul 
to Sherbrooke, Canada. This summer the General has 
taken unto himself a wife, and thought it proper to show 
Mrs, Lang where good fishing may be had; but the 
bride thought that “proof of the pudding was in the 
eating,” so prevailed upon the General that they try 
deep water trolling. The result was that Mrs. Lang 
beat the General on his own grounds by capturing a 13% 
pound trout to one taken by him of 5% pounds. 

At E. T. Rike’s, one of the well-known stopping 
places for fishermen, is kept a record of total weight of 
game: fish brought in by fishermen of the house: For 
the year 1899, 92514 pounds; 1900, 1,182 pounds; this 
year to date, 108474 pounds, And yet there are as good 
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fish in the lake as evet yet, ete 
missionets see to it that the 
yeat with fry. 

1544 pound trout, caught by Frank Kennedy the 
other day, while he was trolling for pickerel near Black 
Brook, so sutptised him that he did not care to fish any 
mote that day. “Got fish enough,” as he tefsely 
expressed it. ‘ 

Fish Commissioner Nathaniel Wentworth was at the 


lake July 13 swapping fish stories with General Paul 
Lang. S. 


becatise the Fish Com- 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests. series 1901, Saturday contest No. 7, held 
at Stow Lake, July 13. Wind, N.W.; weather, warm and 
clear: 
















Event Event Event 
No. i, No. 2, No. 4, 
i . Accuracy, ———-Eveut No 8 ———..__ Lure 
Feet Percent. Acc. % Del. # Nets Castings 
Battu .... 89 89 91 77.6 84.3 aha 
Brooks 91 91 88.8 74 79.4 
Everett 118 91.4 89.8 77.6 83.7 
Grant... 1064, 89.8 90 74.2 82.1 
Mansfield ~ 94 92.8 77.6 85.1 
Muller ... 99 4 92 74.2 83.1 
Moher | ccesis cave’: os 91.8 74.2 82.11 
Veen. <rsakisnce 9 92.4 92.8 76.8 84.8 
Sunday, July 14—Wind, west; weather, perfect: 
MORO: 00 sabe dtnson 90.1 84 73.4 78.8 
Brooks ..... 83.8 88.8 72.6 80.7 
Brotherton 92 86.4 6 80.8 
Daverkosen ....« 115% 86.8 88 - 84 
Everett .0..cwossn 450 98.4 89 76.8 82.10 
Grant ... 114 84.8 87.4 5 $1.2 
Golcher . . 132 89.4 89.8 78.4 S4 
Haight .. S4 SS 78.8 73.3 vi 
Huyck ... 98 9.8 81.8 77.6 79.7 
Isenbruck <a és ee es ee 
B Kenniff....... . 110 85.4 81 74.2 77.7 
C R Kenniff..... 101 89.4 87 72.6 79.9 
IRGMONE wo veneas. cas 92.8 93.8 80 86.10 
PONE 2. tenes %E 95 88.8 88.8 77.6 83.1 
DRGET oes os Fives . & “89.8 86.4 75.10 81.1 
VOOR .ocvccevaats 99 90.4 90.8 74.2 82.5 


Judges, Everett and Muller; referee, Mansfield; clerk, 
Young. 


The Kingfishers Are Anticipating. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Tue Kingfisher gang” will hit the G. R. & I. Ry.—the 
old “‘fishin’ line” —on July 30 for Traverse City, and from 
there to Glen Lake, twenty-one miles northwest, where 
we will make our twenty-first annual summer camp in 
the North Woods. Glen Lake is not yet quite fished to 
death, and as always, before a trip-to the “bresh’” we are 
“chuck full o’ plans and expectancy” for a good time 
and good sport with rod and line. 

Expectancy is one of the chief comforts of the old 
angler in planning for a camp, and the younger ones of 
our party are “jest a-bilin’ over with it.’ Without the 
anticipation and preparation before the start to the woods 
a trip would hardly be worth a “string o’ white suckers.” 
The tents are all packed in the old canvas bags that have 
seen many years’ service; the Cree camp stove ready in 
its box; the frog box packed full of minnow buckets; 
reels cleaned and oiled, rods and lines and other neces- 
saries all in order, axes and hatchets ground and in the 
tool box, and so on to the end of the chapter, and we 
are only waiting for the day when we will take the 
trail that leads to the “smell o’ the pines” and the melody 
of the rippling waters. The latch string is always out at 
the Kingfishers’ camp, for ye honest angler who may 


happen along. KINGFISHER. 
The HBennel. 
—_e——_ 


Fixiures. 


Sept. 2-5.—Toronto, Can.—Dog show of the Toronto Industrial 
Exhibition. W. P, Fraser, Sec’y. and Supt. : 





Never Talked Again. 


A young man of smart appearance entered a restaurant, 
followed by a French poodle that seemed intelligent above 
all his race. The master selected a table and sat down 
at one end, while the poodle sat up on a chair opposite 
to him and waited. After conning the bill of fare the 
master ordered steak and onions. Then the dog remarked, 
“And the same for me, please.” 

Nothing can astonish a waiter, but a gentleman sitting 
near by heard the dog’s remark and played double aston- 
ishment for the waiter and himself. Seeing this, the 
owner of the talking dog asked of the animal, “What 
wine, Mossoo?” 

“Mumm, ’93,” replied the poodle, laconically, looking a 

trifle bored. This was too much for the astonished gentle- 
man. He rose and, apologizing, said to the owner of the 
dog : 
“It is marvelous to what a pitch of perfection one can 
bring a good poodle. I’ve seen some dogs in my time, but 
I’ve never heard one talk as plainly as yours does. Will 
you take $250 for him?” 

“Well,” replied the young man, “I really don’t want to 
sell him.” 

“Take $500?” pursued the other. 

“Well, well, if you really want him I will. 
train another to talk in the same way.” 

The bargain was made, and the dog changed hands. 
But as the new master was leading his purchase out of 
the restaurant by a string, the poodle cast a reproachful 
look on the ventriloquist and said, with a world of pathos 
in his words, “You've sold me! You've sold me! I'll 
never talk again!” 

And he didn’t !—Exchange. 


Points and Flushes. 

“The Show Dog,” by Mr. H. W. Huntington, of Provi- 
dence, R, L., treats elaborately of all the recognized breeds 
of dogs. Their origin, uses, standards, merits and faults 
are set forth in-a erent becede ille Half-tone cuts of 
specimens of the di breeds illustrate the work, 
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_ Lanoeing. 
ph 
American Canoe Association, 1900-1901. 


Commodore, C. E. Britton, Ganan 


ue, Can 
Songeteey- Srenerer, Herb begg, 24 


ing street, West Toronto, 
yy W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street ana avenue A, 


Bayonne, 
Division Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Henry M. Dater, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., H. D. Hewitt, Burlington Sra 
Purser, Joseph F, Eastmond, 199 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., C, P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Dr. C. R, Henry, Perry, N. Y. 
Purser, Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo: N. ¥. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Louis A. Hall, Newton, Mass. 
Rear-Com., C. Lamprey, Lawrence, Mass. 
Purser, A. E. Kimberly, Lawrence Experimental 


Lawrence, Mass. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., G. A. Howell, Toronto, Can. 


Rear-Com., R. Easton Burns, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 
Purser, R. Norman Brown, Toronto, Can. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Wm. C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 
Rear-Com., B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, 408 Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 


* 


Official organ, Forest anp SpREam. 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XVI. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


WE got an early breakfast at the hotel on Friday 
morning, and by 8 o'clock were again afloat, with Key- 
ser’s, at the foot of Kemple Falls—twenty miles away— 
as our objective, where we designed spending a day in 
fishing over the exceptionally fine fishing ground afforded 
by the falls. 

A large party of ladies and gentlemen from the springs 
wccompanied us to the river, to see our canoes. and to 
see us start; and our first pitch, down over the old mill- 
dam, was interesting and exciting to them. 

Our little stay here was a delightfully pleasant episode 
of the cruise, and our hospitable treatment will long be 
remembered and appreciated. In addition to our enter- 
tainment our failing supplies were not only freely and 
abundantly renewed, but we were also provided with 
many little luxuries and delicacies quite foreign to our 
regular bill of fare. 

We had a rattling, lively five-mile run to Shenandoah; 
ior, while this section of the river contains several broad, 
still reaches, very beautiful in their lake-like repose, with 
bold, bluff-like banks and overhanging cliffs, this five 
miles is.mostly rapids; boid, swift, rocky and very rough. 

The mile and more oi rapids just above, as well as 
those opposite, Shenandoah, are very rough; and, at the 
present stage, somewhat hazardous; and while we all 
made a briliant run—not one of us even touching a rock— 
I drew a long breath of relief when we were safely 
through and had beached the canoes on the shingly bar 
opposite the long, straggling, wooden village. 

Shenandoah is not a representative old Virginia town. 
It_is entirely too new, and still smacks of the “boom,” 
and looks more like the railroad town which it really is. 

The classic old town of Luray, Front Royal, Strasburg 
and Charlestown are but a short distance inland, and 
the contemplative canoeist in search of the picturesque 
will be well repaid for the time spent in lying by a day 
opposite each place long enough to make the trip over 
and take a stroll through their quaint, old-fashioned 
streets; and if he is the fortunate possessor of a-kodak— 
and no well regulated canoeist should cruise without one— 
he will find ample use for it in the many interesting 
subjects which will present themselves. While not so 
near the river, Winchester, the historic old town which 
changed hands more than eighty tisffes as the fierce tide 
of war surged up and down through its streets, in which 
the dead were piled up like cordwood, and in whose ceme- 
teries the blue and the gray lie in thousands, is well 
worth a visit; and Staunton, with its female colleges and 
State institutions, while not on the river, is the place 
from which the canoeist will make his start, and will be 
ijound very interesting: and the canoeist, on finishing 
his cruise, can well spend a day or two at picturesque, 
historic old Harper's Ferry, with its wealth of wondrous 
scenery, its quaint, alley-like streets cut in the solid 
flanks of the mountain, at the foot of which it nestles, 
and up over whose gigantic shoulders of solid rock it 
climbs and straggles, and at whose feet the rippling 
“Daughter of the Stars” is lost in the glad embrace of 
the Potomac. 

We had a lively time at Shenandcah, as, while here, we 
fell into the hands of old friends, who speedily helped us 
to make new ones, and the hour passed here flew quickly 
by. While here we received and mailed letters, and at 
11 o'clock we repaired to the river front again, accom- 
panied by our friends, who wished to see the canoes, and 
to see us start. We would gladly have accepted their 
invitation, so urgently given, to stop over for dinner at 
Brown's, but it would have detained us at least three 
hours more, and we had fifteen miles of rough, difficult 
water to navigate in order to reach Keyser’s by evening, 
so, with cordial adieus on both sides, we stepped aboard 
our boats, pushed off, and tatned’ our bows down the 
swift flowing river, our friends standing on the bank and 
watching us as long as we could be seen, until we turned 
a heavily wooded point, which shut us from view. 

We swept swiftly down a long, rock-studded reach to 
the left a few miles below, which carried us close in to the 
Massanutten Mountains, where, as the river swept in a 
great semi-circle to the right. squarely around until it 
doubled on its course, it impinged against the foot of 
the mountain, which rose directly out of the water in a 
steeply sloping line a couple of thousand feet or so to 
the summit of the range. This slope—if the nearly per- 
pendicular mountain wall could be called a slope—was 
densely clothed with a perfect mat of evergreens and 
hardy, scrubby oaks and other undergrowth, whose 
fibrous, claw-like roots gripped tenaciously among ‘the 
points and¢revices of the golid rock, which, loosely coy- 
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ered in places with a thin, poor soil, composes the vast 
bulk of the mountain. It was a bold, imposing bit of 
scenery, and, after we had turned our backs on it and 
were shooting swiftly down the long, two or three mile 
reach below, and directly away from it, the mountain 
loomed up more and more impressively, and its long, 
wall-like crest seemed to rise higher and higher up into 
the sky, as we got further out from under its overshad- 
owing base, while light cloud-wreaths lingered caressingly 
around its beetling brow. 

We found the glare of the afternoon sun on the water 
in this reach to be most intolerable, as it was directly in 
our faces, and we quickly dived into one of those indis- 
pensable pockets under the cockpit coaming of each 
canoe atid produced our colored glasses and put them on, 
after which we suffered no further inconvenience from 
the sun. 

A pair of colored glasses is an indispensable part of a 
canceists cutfit, for there is hardly a morning or after- 
noon when the sun shines that he will not cruise on 
reaches of the river where they will be needed. They are 
specially useful on the Shenandoah, with its innumerable 
series of east and west bends, and letter S loops, in its 
efforts to break through the mountain walls which hem 
it in, and buffet it back and forth, from side to side of 
the narrow valley. I recall one occasion when George 
and I were making a little cruise on Middle River, early 
in July, when the days were long; when we had to go 
into camp at 4 in the afternoon. simply because we had 
a three or four mile reach almost straight away ahead 
of us, full of reefs and leading squarely against the de- 
clining sun; and, in addition to the blinding glare, which 
speedily became unendurable, we were utterly unable to 
distinguish the channels and gaps through the reefs, and 
were, therefore, unable to proceed. 

“Look out, there, Commodore!" Lacy sang out. “I 
don’t think we can get down that right hand channel: 
there ain't water enough. You'd better head to the left 
of that gravelly island.” 

“Oh, yes we can,” I replied, as I pushed ahead. “You 
see, in a place like this that broad reach to the Jeft over 
there will be correspondingly shallow, while this narrow 
shoot to the right will have more water in it.” 

“Yes, that’s all right; but I tell you you can’t get 
through there; there isn’t enough water,’ he insisted. 





The river below Shenandoah is bold, swift and full of rocks. 


“Now, look here, Lacy,” I replied, asserting the Com- 
modorial authority; “you can’t tell me anything about 
this river; I’ve cruised it too often. In such places as 
this, you'll always find the most water in the narrow 
shoots; it spreads out broad and shallow in the wide 
shoots.” 

“All right, go ahead,” he replied. 

“T intend to,” I answered, as my canoe slipped over the 
head of the rift and began the descent of the swift, nar 
row channel to the right of a flat, gravelly rapid, very 
broad on the left side. “Now you see I was ’ just 
then my canoe brought up all standing, hard and fast 
on the gravel bar. 

“Yes, we see,” said George, dryly, as the Shenandoah 
ranged up alongside, cheek by jowl with the Frankie, 
and promptly stuck fast also. 

“Yes; you'll alwavs find the deep water in the narrow 
channels,” the Colonel contributed, as the Mary Lou 
buried her nose in the gravel. 

We all sat still and looked at each other for a few 
moments without a word, while we took in the situation. 

“It’s a good thing we didn’t take that broad, shallow 
channel over there to the left, as I suggested,” said Lacy, 
as he gravely stepped out into the two or three inches 
of water rippling down over the bar and around the hope- 
lessly stranded canoes; and picking up the stern of his 
canoe shoved it, bow first, down over the twenty or 
thirty yards of gravel reef to deeper water below, while 
the rest of us quietly followed his example. “You see,” 
he continued, “you can see by that wagon crossing the 
ford there opposite us that it is quite shallow—the water 
doesn’t come quite to the tops of the front wheels!” 

“Well,” I put in, “I insist that the principle is cor- 
rect, even if——” F : 

“Yes, but you busted in the application of it,” inter- 
jected the Colonel. 

' “That may be.” I admitted. “We'll say no more about 
it. and when we get back to town you may order what 
you please at my expense.” ; 

This arrangement appeared to be satisfactory, and 
the boys considerately let me off. ‘ y 

At about one or half-past we reached the Grove Hill 
spring. where we laid by for an hour for lunch and _ rest. 
The Colonel surprised the party by producing a bottle of 
beer apiece from the capacious depths of his big canoe, 
which he had la‘d in at Shenandoah, and which were 
placed in the spring for half an hour before drinking, along 
with three or four nice canteloupes which George had 
picked up as we.came down the river. 

The river below Shenandoah is bold, swift and full of 
rocks, reefs and rough, heavy rapids—indeed, ‘the worst 
part of the entire upper river lies in the twenty-five miles 
between Shenandoah and Massanutton, which includes 
the five miles of very rough, difficult and troublesome 
river known as Kemple’s Falls and the Columbian Falls, 
which lie close together, and, of course, at a very low stage 
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this kind of water is much more difficult to navigate than 
at a better stage. Consequently, our afternoon’s cruise 


was arduous and fatiguing, and when we finally reached . 


our camp at the foot of Kemple’s Falls, at dusk, we were 
all pretty well tired out. 

We had to portage the Roudabush dam, of course, and 
we found a couple of most excellent new fish dams that 
were not built last year, and which were fully as high and 
massive as many of the mill dams, and which were con- 
structed solidly across the river from bank to bank, 
although the fish law requires that a space of not less 
than 30ft. shall be left clear at one end. Consequently a 
portage was necessary at these dams also. 

The river seemed to grow wilder as we proceeded, and, 
as it wound away from the Blue Ridge side of the valley 
and approached the Massanutton Mountains in a ser‘es of 
short curves, each reach seemed wilder and rougher than 
the last. Long lines of massive cliffs appeared here and 
there, which reared their stern, rocky fronts from 100 to 
200ft. above the water, their harshness and severity toned 
down by lichens, and delicate green vines, which trailed 
in graceful festoons across their rugged faces. 

The railroad, which had been accompanying us for 
miles, scrambling along the riverside in a succession of 
high fills and ugly red clay cuts, high up in the green 
flanks of the mountain spurs, and leaping across the deep, 
chasm-like ravines in a succession of tall, spiderly trestle 
bridges, finally left us, turning off to the right, as the 
river swept away to the left into a cliff-lined, rocky gorge, 
down which the water tumbled and piled in a furious 
rapid. 

“T’ll tell you what!” said the Colonel, as we successfully 
reached the foot of the rapid, and wiped the spray from 
our faces with our handkerchiefs the while we skirted 
along the base of a massive, imposing precipice along the 
right, over the still, black water, in which the cliffs were 
reflected so faithfully that we seemed suspended like 
bubbles in mid air, as we silently glided along. 
“LT tell you what! I thought I was a goner that time! 
You know that broad, flat ledge at the head of the rapid? 
Well, I was carried squarely on to that, and to save my 
life I could’not help myself, and just——” 

“I kept off from it easily enough by back paddling, and 
the current carried me gently enough right around it,” 
said George, reflectively, as he pulled the string on his 
kodak, preparatory to gathering in a particularly im- 
posing promontory, jutting out from the cliff into the 
river, 

“Yes; that’s all right,” replied the Colonel. “That 
back paddling foolishness you fellows are so fond of will 
deo very well for some places; but you don’t want such 
monkeying around in a place like that. Well, just as I 
ihought I was about to be swept onto it and was making 
ready to jump before my canoe capsized over it, the water 
seemed to bank up against it a little and held me off, and 
I just grazed along it and slipped around the lower end of 
it. I tell you it was a close call!” 

“It not infrequently happens that the water does that 
at some ledge or rock,” I answered. “It seems to pile up 
against it and rebound a little, forming a cushion, so to 
speak, which holds the canoe off. I have on several occa- 
sions, during my various cruises, been saved from a smash 
or capsizing in this manner.” 

“I don’t believe Kemple’s Falls is any rougher than 
that, is it?” continued the Colonel. 

“You'll soon find out,” said George. 

“How much further is it?” 

“Just yonder at that bend,” said I, as the river swept 
around a low, heavily wooded point to the left, and 
brought up squarely against a towering wall of cliffs, 
turned to the right and disappeared down hill. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also of changes which may be made in the future. 





JULY, 
24. Seawanhaka, cup race, Lake St. Louis. j 


24. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 
25, 26, 27. Hull-Massachusetts, invitation races, Hull, Mass. 
25-26. Erie, regatta, Erie, Pa. 
. Beverly, open sweepstake, Monument Beach. 
Bay Waveland, club, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
. Shelter Island, ladies’ regatta. : : 
Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. S z 
. Corinthian, fourth club championship, Marblehead, Mass, Bay. 
. Shinnecock Bay ogectel, Shinnecock Bay. 
. Sea Cliff, annual, ea Cliff, Long Island Sound. 
Northport, annual, Northport, Long Island Sound. 
. Winthrop, special mensions, Winthrop ass. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, filth race for Center Island cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Manhasset, fourth series race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- 
ington, Long Island Sound. 
29. New York, Astor cup races, Newport. 
29-30. Burgess, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
30-Aug. 3. Pan-American regatta, Buffalo, N. Y. 
30-31. New York, trial races to select America Cup defender, 


Newport. 
31. Corinthian, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bey. 
$1. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 


AUGUST. e 


Corinthian, Marblehead, Mesendhunsine BY New 


SSESSGSSSEG Ningeess 


3 


13. 
1, New York, trial race to select cup 
& Duxbury, club, Dushery, Mass. 
3. Southern Gulf Coast, Y. R. A. . 
& Beverly. Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
% Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrop, Mass, 
. oe: arbor, club, Go Conn. 

oriches, association rega 
3. Atlantic, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
3 Hempstead , annual, H ; Harbor, L. 1. Sound. 
3. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 


hasset, Mass. : 
3. guicy, handicap, Quincy, Mass. 
3. Kennebec, open, Kenne'! Me. ‘ : 
3. Seawan _ Corintninn, Tabet ce Sever memorial cup races, 
2 ; 
4 Port Washington, Long Island Sound. © 


3 Manhasset » 
8 eer cant nisetie ciab, Hull, Mase 
3. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor 


: p defend , Ni 
56. Manchester, West Manchester, er ae 
t, R Eact Glovester, Clowctater, Mase 
&. 9 Anniequam, ‘Ipswich Bay, Mase, te te 
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The Canada Cup Challengers. 


Toronto, July 13.—The judges appointed by the Royal 
Canadian Y. C. for the trial races of the Canada cup 
challengers have selected Invader as the craft to carry 
the _— Canadian burgee in the contest at Chicago next 
month, 

The selection of Invader does not, of course, come as a 
distinct surprise to any one, although it can scarcely be 
said that the selection is one which meets with unanimous 
approval. The trial races were too limited in number to 
bring out all the merits and all the defects of the three 
contestants. The first two were sailed in light zephyrs, 
and Invader was certainly the better boat. The next race 
was a three-mile beat to windward and a run back, in a 
whole-sail breeze with a fair amount of sea rolling. 
Beaver showed herself clearly the superior of Invader, 
although not by a large margin. An attempt was made 
to sail a fourth race, as the wind had freshened. Beaver 
was piling up a lead when she broke down, and the test 
was discontinued. 

This ended the trial races for the first week in July: 
Canadian, the Hamilton craft, not being considered a 
factor in the races, sailed home. The judges made public 
the statement that they considered further trials neces- 
sary, but did not fix the date. The second week in July 
commenced to slip away. No race was held on Monday 
or Tuesday, as had been suggested. On Wednesday the 
R. C. Y. Co’s special committee held a meeting, after 
which it was announced that Invader had been chosen as 
the challenger. 

The announcement was not, apparently, expected by 
the owners of either boat, for the two yachts had been 
hauled out for scraping and black leading, in preparation 
for further racing. Beaver, in fact, was on the marine 
railway at the time of the decision. Her buckled spreaders 
of bicycle tubing had been replaced by stout ones of 
oak of the same sort as Invader’s. It was the buckling 
of the port spreader that had brought the trial races to 
an abrupt termination. 

There was $600 in prize money to be divided up among 
the three contestants in the trial races. Invader received 
$360 of this amount, Beaver $200 and Canadian came in 
for the balance, $100. 

Speaking candidly, the chances of Invader bring:ng back 
the Canada cup are not of the first order. The boat has 
many good qualities. Her looks are in her favor—a low 
freeboard, graceful sheer, handsome overhangs and gen- 
erous and shapely sail area combining to give her a racy 
appearance. Her highly polished black topsides with the 
gilt sheer ribbon and scrollwork and the smooth ma- 
hogany covering board and deck fittings add to her beauty. 
Invader is not, however, a toy yacht, and she has more 
than good looks in her favor. She is fast in light winds 
and in running and reaching. In short, she is a keel boat 
excelling in those points in which centerboard boats 
usually are superior. If the Chicago Y. C. choose a cen- 
terboarder to defend the cup, it will probably be a very 
event match. There is great room for doubt, however, as 
to Invader’s chances against a keel craft, should one be 
selected as defender, if the races were sailed in anything 
like heavy weather. 

The above is a fair statement of the chances of the 
challenger. It is quite possible that the Royal Canadian 
Y. C. has made the best selection under the circumstances, 
but the selection is still open to question. Beaver is a 
two-year-old boat with less sail area than Invader, but 
there is no doubt of her superiority to the latter in wind- 
ward work or in a seaway. A very small reduction in 
her ballast‘-would permit of her sail area being increased 
until it would equal Invader’s. The addition of a tiny top- 
sail improved Beaver in light winds in the two preceding 
seasons. If the additional 15oft. of canvas needed to make 
her sail area equal Invader’s were incorporated in a large 
jib and mainsail sail plan, the boat would have the benefit 
of it under all conditions, instead of only when off the 
wind, as was the case with the topsail. There are many 
yachtsmen who think that Beaver, under these circum- 
stances, would be unquestionably superior to Invader. 

Immediately after being selected as challenger, Invader 
was once more taken out on the marine railway. Com. 
Gooderham, her owner, and Capt. James Andrews, of 
Oakville. her builder, held a consultation, and under their 
supervision an alteration was made in the boat’s ballast. 
An irregular quadrilateral of wood, of which the forward 
edge of the fin and the upper edge of the original ballast 
formed the forward and under sides respectively, was re- 
moved, and replaced by lead. The change in the ballast 
was not very great. the addition in weight not exceeding 
25olbs. The extra ballast is placed, however, just where 
it is most needed. Invader has, as before stated, not been 
floating on her calculated waterline. She has been down 
to it aft, but her bow has been 3 or gin. out all along, and 
the boat has accordingly carried a slight quartering wave, 
as she has been trimmed by the stern. The additional 
ballast brings her down to her true form, and, of course, 
makes her slightly stiffer. 

While the trial races for the selection of the challenger 
were very limited in number, it is not the intention of the 
Royal Canadian Y. C. to send the boat to Chicago without 
first giving her the benefit of all the trying out possible. 
Beaver has shown herself quite capable of giving Invader 
all she needs in the way of a trial boat. She was given a 
thorough overhauling when on the dock this week, and 
while she may not be as fast as she might be with the 
alterations suggested, she is now in excellent sailing trim. 

Invader’s measurements thave already been published. 
The alterations in the ballast will change them slightly, but 
as the boat had a good margin there is little probability of 
the increase sending her over measurement. Com. Good- 
erham stated that it would not be necessary to make any 
alterations in her sail plan. 

The date of Invader’s departure for Chicago is yet un- 
certain. There is not enough time left to sail her up and 
be sure of arriving in plenty of time. Towing has been 
suggested, but it is not a satisfactory method of going 
up the lakes, being very hard on the boat. It is altogether 
probably that Invader will be taken out of the water and 
shipped to Chicago by rail. Illinois reached that city in 
this manner and did not appear to be any worse for her 
shaking up in a railway accident. Gooderham is 
at present making arrangements for-a Goft. car for the 
conveyance of the yacht westward. She will be stripped 
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of her spars and rigging, but her fin will not be removed if 
it is at all possible to ship her otherwise. It would not 
be advisable, the Canadians think, to take the chance of 
being able to replace the fin and get the yacht into proper 
condition in the few days at their disposal after her 
arrival in Chicago. She will not be shipped until the last 
week in July. Such at least is the present intention. As 
the first race in the Canada cup series is scheduled for 
Aug. 10, this does not leave very much time for getting 
the yacht into shape, especially as she will be far from 
her builder. 

The skipper and crew of the challenger have not yet 
been selected definitely. Com. Gooderham has not yet 
made up his mind whether he will sail her in the cup races 
or not. He has devoted all his time to the boat since her 
launch, and to a business man this means a considerable 
sacrifice. His magnificent schooner Clorita has lain at 
her moorings practically all season. He has only been 
out in her once this year. Should he decide to sail In- 
vader at Chicago it would mean that he would have to 
spend all his time in her from now to the end of the cup 
match. There is a possibility of Mr. A°milius Jarvis being 
the skipper of the challenger. : 

Beaver and Invader were both out for a spin on the 
afternoon of Saturday, July 13. The wind was light, from 
the eastward, about seven miles an hour. The yachts were 
not together long enough to indicate the effect of In- 
vader’s increased ballast. It did not appear to have 
deadened her at all, for she traveled at high speed in the 
light airs, returning to her moorings ahead of the Payne 
sloop. 

July 20.—With their own brief trial races safely over 
and their challenger selected and tuned up to the best 
sailing pitch, the Canadian yachtsmen are watching with 
interest the outcome of the trial races at Chicago for the 
selection of a boat to defend the trophy. They would 
like to see a centerboarder selected, for it was a center- 
boarder that carried away the cup, and they would like to 
win it back from a centerboarder. The only means the 
Canadians have of gauging the abilities of the would-be 
cup defenders is by comparing their performances with 
that of Minota. The little ex-Canadian has not been 
beaten badly enough at any time to make Toronto yachts- 
men feel that the Chicago sailors will have the cup a 
month from now. Invader is certainly a faster boat, under 
any conditions, than Minota. Moreover, a sailorman just 
returned from Lake Michigan is responsible for the state- 
ment that Minota has not been sailed, or has not been 
sailing, as she was when on Lake Ontario—two different 
causes which would produce the very same result. 

The alteration in Invader’s ballast, made last week, has 
not had a very marked effect on her. She still holds her 
head well up, although floating much closer to her cal- 
culated waterline. There is some talk of removing the 
added ballast and also taking off a little aft, and giving 
her a larger mainsail of United States make. The boat 
is not stiff enough any way to hope to win by “ragging 
on.” She will have to reef as soon as her opponent any- 
way, and it is felt that she will gain more by having a 
big spread of canvas for light airs and running than by 
having less canvas and more ballast to enable her to hang 
on to whole sails while her competitor has to reef. The 
additional two hundredweight of ballast which Invader 
shipped recently has not made a very appreciable differ- 
ence to the boat, but it has some advantages. She does 
not heal so easily, and she goes to windward better. 

Torontonians are eagerly looking forward to a brush be- 
tween Invader and Genesee, the craft that carried away 
the Canada cup two years ago. Mr. Charles E. Van 
Voorhis, of Rochester, N. Y., Commodore of the Roches- 
ter Y. C., was a visitor at the Royal Canadian Y. C. the 
other day. He was out for a sail in the Canada cup chal- 
lenger and was highly pleased with her. He promised to 
send Genesee, then lying in Cobourg, up for a spin with 
Invader. 

Even since Genesee carried off the Canada cup, Can- 
adians have been longing to see her beaten. There seemed 
a probability of it at Charlotte, N. Y., last September, but 
Minota broke down when winning. Genesee will again 
meet Canadian 35-footers, after her brush with Invader at 
the Buffalo Y. C.’s contests at the end of the month. A 
large contingent of Canadian yachts will be there, and 
the 35ft. entries will include Beaver and Canadian, the 
two rejected candidates in the Canada cup trial races. 
Beaver’s owner has long been anxious to meet Genesee, 
and it appears that he is going to have a chance. Can- 
adian, by the way, has shown a marked improvement as 
the result of alterations in her fin and sail plan. Her 
performance in the Canada cup trial races was not very 
encouraging, but it sufficed to show where changes should 
be made. The changes have been made—some of them, at 
any rate—and the craft with the concave bottom is show- 
ing up well, having defeated by a substantial margin the 
boat at the top of her class in the Hamilton fleet of 35- 
footers. 

It is scarcely possible for Invader to take part in the 
contest at Buffalo, for she would not have very much 
time left in which to reach Chicago. Whether she gets 
the new mainsail or not she will leave Toronto before the 
end of the present month. She will be lifted from the 
water bodily by means of a derrick, after her spars and 
rigging have been removed. The derrick will place her 
on a 60ft. flat car, specially provided for the occasion, and 
she will be shipped through to Chicago. William Fisher, 
the sailor who has been in charge of the yacht from the 
hour of her launch, will superintend the shipment and 
will look after her after her arrival in Chicago. He will 
also see to the work of refitting her, and will be the one 
professional in the crew of six who will sail her in the 
final races. 

The Royal Canadian Y. C. has nominated Mr. E. H. 
Ambrose, of Hamilton, Ont., as their representative 
among the trio of judges who will preside over the con- 
test at Chicago next month. The Chicago Y. C. will be 
represented by Mr. E. P. Warner, of Chicago. Both gen- 
tlemen are well known to followers of international yacht- 
ing. Mr. Ambrose was:asked by the Canadians to be 
one of the judges of their trial races, but was unable to 
spare the time just.then. The third judge is to be the 
mutual selection of Messrs. Ambrose and Warner. He 
will probably be from the United States side of the line. 

There is still some uncertainty as to the skipper of In- 
there is a strong 


vader in the contest at Chicago, 
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probability of Mr. AZmilius Jarvis being at her tiller. So, 
at least, it is reported, although Mr. Jarvis has been fully 
occupied with his splendid 50-footer Merrythought, which 
cruises under a yawl rig and races under a cutter rig 
on ‘twenty-four hours’ notice. It is almost certain that 
both Mr. Jarvis and Com. Gooderham will be in the 
racing crew, but it has not yet been decided which shall 
be in command. G. Herrick Duggan, of Montreal, of 
both Seawanhaka and Canada cup fame, has been men- 
tioned as a possible skipper for the challenging yacht, but 
in contradiction of the rumor that he was going to sail her 
it has been stated that he has not even been approached 
on the subject. Mr, Duggan designed the Canada cup 
defender Toronto in 1899 and sailed in her. There is no 
doubt that he would make a good skipper. 

Invader has been sailing nearly every day since her 
launch, except when on the dry dock. The result is 
that she is a known quantity to those who will have to 
sail her.“ Some of her recent performances have been 
decidedly encouraging. After receiving her extra ballast 
she was out in a stiff breeze with Beaver. The latter boat 
has never yet met her equal in heavy weather, but In- 
vader hung on to her and made a much better showing 
than she did in the last trial races, when there was con- 
siderable wind. On July 19 Invader had a tilt with 

- Canada, which shows her abilities. The famous winner 
of the international trophy, to which she gave a name, was 
standing down Toronto Bay with a light southerly breeze. 
Invader overhauled her and commenced to pass to wind- 
ward. Being a smaller boat, she could not completely 
blanket Canada, the latter’s jib topsail and gaff topsail 
beitfg beyond her reach. The inevitable luffing match 
followed, but Invader kept to windward and slowly edged 
out ahead. When Canada had dropped two lengths astern 
she came in stays and started back up the Bay. Invader 
wore instead of staying and started after the cup bringer 
again. She rapidly overhauled her and passed her to 
leeward, and then, crowning indignity, crossed her bows 
and got to windward of her, thus completing the circle 
that she had sailed around her opponent. 

Of course Canada was not out prepared for a race. 
Neithér was Invader, for that matter. There is a differ- 
ence of nearly 1oft. racing measurement between the two 
boats, and the smaller one certainly behaved in a way 
to make her owner feel proud. 

CHarites H. SNIver. 


Meeting of the N. Y¥. Y. C. 


THE fourth general meeting of the New York Y. C. was 
held on July 18 at Delmonico’s, Beaver street, with Com. 
Ledyard in the chair. 

The constitution of the club was so amended that the 
Secretary shall hereafter have the appointment of the 
yachting superintendent in his gift. This amendment must 
be approved at another meeting before it becomes valid. 

The following were elected members of the club: John 
T. Little, Robert McCreery, Dr. J. L. Adams, Clarence 
Morton Whitman, Lieut. Casey B. Morgan, U. S. N.; 
Lieut.-Commander J. T. Smith, U. S. N.; Ensign W. H. 
Reynolds; Ensign David C. Hanrahan, U. S. N.; John B. 
Dennis, Dr. Ernest Fanestock, Frederick J. Parker, Rear- 
Admiral N. Von H. Farquhar, U. S. N.; George L. 
Carnegie, Henry M. Campbell, Evelyn B. Baldwin, Samuel 
Todd Davis, Jr., C. Arthur Comstock. Lieut.-Commander 
E. F. Qualtrough, U. S. N.; F. B. Mackay, Lieut.-Com- 
mander R. M. Doyle, U. S. N.; William L. Harkness, 
Commander Albion V. Wadhams, U. S. N.; Andrew W. 
Smith, M. Burr, Jr., H. Paine Bartlett, H. M. Sweet, T. 
H. Macdonald, Commander John C. Boyd, U. S. N.; 
Capt. C. H. Rockwell, U. S. N.; Capt. Henry Leonard, 
U. S. M. C.; Lieut.-Commander F. Turnbull U. S. N.; 
Frederick B. Underwood, W. Hull Wickman, J. Fred 
Zimmermann, F. K. Pulsifer, Capt. Charles M. Thomas, 
U. S. N.; S. H. Mason, George Lauder, Jr., William R. 
Thorsen, Henry Champion Deming, William S. K. Wet- 
more, Henry D. Lewis, William S. Scott, Louis F. Hen- 
blein, Henry S. Norris, Frederick B. Esler, Edward de V. 
Morrell, Orville Oddie, Jr., Charles Hayden, Alexander 
S. Clarke, John Pierce, Karl G. Roebling, Henry L. 
Shippy, Lieut.-Commander A. C. Baker, U. S. N.; Ben- 
jamin B. Tilt, Frederick B. Carpenter, Lieut. E. R. Pol- 
lock, U. S. N.; Edwin S. Hooley, Otto Magnus, Lieut. H. 
G. Gilmour, U. S. N.; John M. Goetchius, Jr., Thomas 
S. Hathaway, Randal Morgan, J. Frederick Kohl, William 
H. Russell, Cornelius Roseman, Nelson W. Aldrich, Lieut. 
Commander V. L. Cottman, U. S. N.; John Langdon 
Erving, Lion Gardiner, Herbert Seymour, S. Montgomery 
Roosevelt and Paymaster Charles S. Williams, U. S. N. 

The Regatta Committee announced the following special 
classes for the squadron runs during the cruise: 

Class G, Sloops—Constitution and Columbia, in racing 
trim. 

Class G, Yawls—Vigilant, Ailsa and Navahoe. 

Class D, Schooners—Amorita, Elmina, Muriel and 
Quisetta. 

Supplementary sailing instructions may be obtained 
from the flagship Corona at Glen Cove on July 22. 

It was also announced by the Regatta Committee that 
the squadron run prizes will be given in each day’s run 
for steam auxiliaries and motor auxiliaries respectively 
using sail only. They must sail in their usual trim with 
all their fittings on board and in place. 

Steam auxiliaries must have their boilers full of water 
and at least three days’ supply of coal in their bunkers. 

Motor auxiliaries must have at least three days’ supply 
of fuel in their tanks. 

The race for the Commodore’s cups on July 22 will 
not be considered a squadron run. 

The following letter, received by Com. Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, was read by Sec’y Oddie: 


Newport Harsor Fete COMMITTEE, 
Newport, R. I., July 17, 1901. 
Lows aoe Ledyard, Commodore New York Y. C., New 


Dear Sir: On Tuesday, July 30, the citizens of New- 
port will give a harbor fete in honor of the North Atlantic 
squadron and New York Y..C. The features are as fol- 
lows: Cutter race at 10 A. M. between crews of the 
North Atlantic squadron; an exhibition by the Hol 
torpedo boat at 11 A. M.; 2 P. M., a parade of sailors, 
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marines. United States regulars, local military and naval 

Gen. Joseph Wheeler, U. S. A., with aides who served 
organizations. 
in the Spanish-American war, will be chief marshal. A 
general illumination of the entire lower part of the city 
and harbor will take place between 8 P. M. and 11 P. M. 

This is the first opportunity we have had since the 
Spanish-American war of honoring the North Atlantic 
squadron and your fleet, and we are, therefore, most de- 
sirous in having it a complete success. The North Amer- 
ican squadron, torpedo and training station, War College 
and Fort Adams will give an elaborate display. 

We ask your hearty co-operation in this illumination. 
We are. respectfully, F. P. GarreETTSON. 

The owners of yachts are expected to provide them- 
selves with N. Y. Y. C. night signals and quantities of 
fireworks, which will lend additional, beauty to the New- 
port display. 

The meeting was adjourned until Aug. 22, to permit of 
candidates for membership being voted upon before the 
trial races for the America Cup. 


Quincy Y. C. 


QUINCY, MASS. 
Friday, July to. 

THE Quincy Y. C. had rather hard luck in its open 
race, sailed off the club house Friday, July 19. While 
there was a breeze all the time, there was a thick fog 
which shut down over the whole bay, closing the racers 
from the view of those on the shore. Notwithstanding 
this, the racing was good. The breeze was from the east- 
ward, fairly strong at the start, but becoming lighter as 
the fog shut down. 

Most of the interest was centered in the 25-footers, of 
which there were but two to finish, Calypso and Chewink, 
Hostess being disabled. They went over the starting line 
at about the same time, but Chewink hauled inside Calypso 
and took the weather berth. Calypso was footing faster, 
but Chewink was so close that the centerboard could not 
get away. Finally Chewink tacked, and Calypso imme- 
diately went about under her stern and walked through 
her lee. After this Calypso had things all her own way. 

In the 21ft. class a new comer made her appearance, 
Mildred II., designed by Shiverick for S. P. Moses. She 
got the best of the start and led Zaza all around the 
course. In the 18ft. knockabouts there was a good race. 
The finish between Aspinquid and Nethla was very close. 
In fact, all four boats entered finished within 1m. There 
were also two handicap classes which furnished good 
sport. The summary: 







25-Footers. 
Elapsed. 
Calypen; A. We. Cieateetete sss ss. ces cascades oegececsccnssse cces 2 08 16 
Ce, es Gre, ONE, Sl dase kd ngdddpcedcgtaccencseses 217 2 
Wi, Ch DE | FI oot oc cccadccccctctcnsecesecescescs Disabled. 
21-Footers. 

I Ba i IN ic ica doeands ccicccncnndssacecepeas 217 & 
PE A, Fe I co tevh+ns cqndeevdacarasesesiaestsscetcnsse 2 22 57 
TRE ie. ia MIU viv cc ccccdedecciecdseatdeiiesstes Withdrew. 

18ft. Knockabouts. 
Ramla, WP COEF iain ce ccc sisdesicscesvercviccccceses 1 23 40 
vos cors sagncetbierecntk bahia iewtttes des 1 23 48 
PR, Wi Be BOR onic csccdcvcvcccvnsevecsesesascvosgeeats 1 24 07 
te SN is cnc sicepnacssuantdcoagesantecaaednea 1 24 40 

Class A—Handicap. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 

Hustler, Robinson & Whittemore............. 2 41 11 201 11 
CR We. Os Is 6s censevceresecceneaaeen 2 39 21 02 49 
Babe Eee STE. SE. CUED coc csccvccscscccas 2 40 57 2 03 45 
Eclipse, Jones and Crocker..........0s.csseees 2 36 29 2 03 53 
Mudjekeewis, A. L. Baker. «+2 43 46 2 06 34 
Molly, Robert Ellis..... 2 42 58 2 18 03 
Moondyne, W. H. Shaw ---2 59 40 2 21 11 
Goblin, E. F. Ricker..... ...Withdrew. 
PE Bes, SOND ec cinccoubacsnicdbcccssccecade Withdrew. 
MET ELCs a cwhedeccincsehamesnscatenddcandicncnte Withdrew. 

Class B—Handicap 
MED. viticsn c4getlededsdansbedsaveedéusesvedecess 1 25 31 1 02 42 
Wateper, W. C. BHarrisotiis.icccccciccsccccecse 1 25 45 1 02 56 
Fe Be Ee Wa cividddarsaciedetescetias 1 21 20 1 04 18 


Duxbury Y. C. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Saturday, July 20. 


A Laptgs’ day race was given by the Duxbury Y. C. on 
Saturday, July 20, one of the conditions being that each 
yacht must carry at least one lady in the crew, and to the 
women members the prizes were given. The racing was 
interesting throughout, and the rivalry seemed even more 
intense than on regular race days. The summary: 


21-Footers. 
Elapsed. 

Pe Ere Fe, is. SRN choo i ares comnnnn stp. oc0dnehsesqeessse 2 30 44 
SNL” MIE NOD ois 0s 05 5250 cscasEES éccccceccvecscccececced MEUM 
i Es | WI Si aa i See SEs rehocesivcsiucicceved 238 @ 

18ft. Knockabouts. 
Cte Fed, Gompen 5... CUI, dedi vxtecessstaticceseves 23419 
ee nas o00cancdeubactnessactsadetesnetoos 2 42 27 
WE Nao os ocd 600 bcd cndednecbecesdavsbecavectecess 2 50 37 
PE. CHODENOOE TOU 6 soc ccc dedetwicecssdcevesencscscee 2 51 21 
Bes Ge Ge Sas c detvndeedcnetessevicetstedstedecceises 2 51 32 

Handicap Class. 
Wee NR igi i diss 6 CPTI Cased 50 bid Ken ndivce: 2 22 23 
eR eT EI ce accsvsncsphbusidoeve otabaacanscade ns 2 31 25 
SF I TI oS ce'cive cb bnd osabecdectes cacddend eas 2 32 08 
PRE, VINE soos cbc ice cede Jedhenvicvticddrccercoces 2 35 40 
Se 5. WO es bss étvepccescccdasensd ested iagssestecets 2 42 56 
EE, Be, MONDE es ccnscescipepntys cncoves Withdrew. 
eB A ee rere Withdrew. 


Cohasset » 4 Cc. pares te 


COHASSET, MASS. 
Saturday, July 20. 
Tue regular club race of the Cohasset Y. C. was sailed 
off the club house, July 20, in a very light breeze from 
the southeast. Three classes started, but Fancy was all 


alone in the special knockabout class. The summary of 
the other two classes is as follows: 


Knockabout Class. 


ound 


. Elapsed. 
eS; ON aes eile cuseektlgedscdivadiosvonveves 1 32 2 
RG Is Fo NIE Sub cneetSoeds oy accede evertedtebersees 1 36 30 
meee: Finis, PAN ccccccscccccessescesadcadceeieoins 1 39 12 
Remora, MME ci, Sa55s sia crids osedeeveoado vndble cbUEe 1 39 2 
SI ncinccovanpvebondisecuckiveresveckeddcé 1 3 03 
Handicap Class. 
ee Ti BORING sisson dns 5i0sv et v'9s sheen ivicrescscswasee 1 09 10 
Merlin, R, POONOCNE ds oe00.09u0 vaye2*Ai oes TTC OT teeter eee 1 17 #4 


Winthrop Y. C. 


WINTHROP, MASS. 
Saturday, July 20. 


In the Y. R. A. race of the Winthrop Y. C.. sailed in 
Boston Harbor, Saturday. July 20, the 25-footer Calypso 
added another victory to her already long list. She beat 
both Crowninshield keel boats Chewink and Flirt. In this 
class all were bunched at the start, with Calypso in the 
weather berth. She established a lead before one-sixth of 
the course had been sailed, and kept it to the finish. Both 
keel boats followed close after her. 

Hostess made her début in the open 25ft. class, and suc- 
ceeded in getting away with the Cape cat Thordis and 
Romance with ease. In the 21-footers Mildred II. re- 
peated her performance at Quincy on Friday, and this 
time won from the whole bunch of cracks. The little 
Fantasy entered the open circuit for the first time in 
this race and won handily. In the 18ft. knockabouts 
Malillian won in a close finish with Aspinquid. The new 
15-footer Tess won from the champion Vitesse by over 
a minute. There were two handicap classes made up of 
the regular handicap fleet of the Winthrop Y. C. In the 
first class Alert won and in the second class Henrietta 
took the money. There was a good, whole-sail breeze 
from the eastward. The summary: 





Class D. 
‘ Elapsed. 
Ce, PU ONO So dc accactsseccsccveadsecnenuees 1 35 20 
Chewink, F. G. Macomber.. 1 36 50 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee..... 1 38 28 
Little Peter, G. B. Doane... 1 40 00 
RN BOs Bi MINUS iii ccncnecccdsnccecadccuacceas 1 40 24 
Class C. 
pi. a Se) 7 Se ee P ..1 31 00 
Thordis, W. V. «1 39 45 
a Nae, CIN ie in cidednernudidénacde cduawewndicuccer 1 42 19 


Class S—21-Footers. 












Mildred IT., S. P. Moses... ..-1 46 10 
Harriett, L. T. Harrington. 1 47 05 
Opitsah IIT., S. H. Foster. 1 49 31 
IE cic wds contondondeuesnpaatwanenns --1 1 32 
RI Gc, RE IE ican cect ohan srs decccnncandeasecedcued 1 4 40 
CS ie Bie NONI vie eds iecctaceneceusdbacvoccvectes 1 54 44 
PRONE, Fe PEOO NN oe oc oa ci deticnwekccacouckadcedecenes 1 55 00 
Class T—18-Footers. 
Fantasy, J. and W. Allerton............ aioe dt aneamudaits 1 56 29 
CNS Be ER oe cswccavacdecwenecqesenasaexanemndned 2 02 05 
NS WN IIIS oo ooan cnc nceventarekescedveserstendann 2 12 39 
Oe Gt CUM SS 6 deisiais ondensaccenexemesdaveweues Disabled. 
Class I—18ft. Knockabouts. 
ha Se NERS gsc caicsncnicentgeddaatircawadderes 1 55 24 
PN Wee Tis COMED So iccciciisns ccesenccrvcacsgvecsasedens 1 56 44 © 
DE TUF eG ag ie ds scedbeardsavcncaseuadacexaveved 2 02 55 
NC. Cian Ni GM a wininsidcondcdenedels acddeacddamaasecceds 2 03 15 
I iis Eg. SEO dines cocdsevdsnaciccasoneddexaaeueees 2 07 35 
CRG Me MR re dacienasccicenasdocionsestacexedencdes 2 09 00 
Class X—15-Footers. 

PE Ee isd ccekvekdiadis Se tent adccdaccdicctiveieds 1 51 55 
VRGRNRs OW oF COBMOD Ns ose decscsrsceucsievecncacnacccchand 1 53 15 
First Handicap Class. 

: Elapsed. Corrected. 

PG ee Ie. ODT so sicvsisccedcvencsvsnne 1 38 37 1 28 37 
BO Bis i NUE oc ccicedcncessctcccsintecens 1 42 25 1 30 25 
Hustler, Whittemore & Robbins.............. 1 37 25 1 34 25 
Widgeon, A. J. Hortom.......cccccsecccoceccce 1 42 10 1 35 10 
Ss Ma WEIS dawondncccccccacceccescacs 1 42 27 1 35 27 
RIS UE, NR os cciivacecncectndcetacerais 1 45 45 1 36 45 
SMG Ess TENG Siscsteaneccvescecreseutcecceeen 2 02 05 1 45 05 
WEE Os BO ici ccieididenradaunntseazecceue 1 57 03 1 49 03 
Auk, J. J. Nicholson. aad ... Withdrew. 

Wide KO WII Sins occ csioncccncanccesceesacane Withdrew. 

. Second Handicap Class. 

Henrietta, J. S. McCloskey.......cccccccccveess 0 54:00 0 47 00 
Zetes, Lewis MckKie.... ed s 0 49 33 
Della, C. H. Kelley..... 0 51 05 
Hector, A. W. Hubbard. 0 51 07 
Thelma, E. Tewksbury..... 52 58 0 51 55 
ras ae BG diver iaidenvecwenesancnndeed 52 16 0 51 15 
CA NG. WOU a conse tnenssndsidccacewed 0 58 05 0 53 05 
RRNA oa i IU dave giaceduazevssecinnnees 1 01 42 0 53 42 
Pine, We. FE, Bayi oc ccccccccccccccescccccccesll OPES 0 53 53 
WN Wie - BEE cis sv aceducccdctasiccencous’ 1 02 22 0 54 22 
CN a la IR ca bansineccdsccncada caves 1 01 50 0 54 50 
CAE Wie INI ds» cecesaesentccdcdanssanesed 0 59 52 0 54 52 


South Boston Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Saturday, July 20, 

THE regular handicap race of the South Boston Y. C. 
was sailed off City Point Saturday, July 20, in a very light 
easterly breeze. The wind was so light and uncertain in 
direction that but little was shown by the actual result. 


The greatest interest was manifested in the sailing tenders. 
The summary: 








Class A. 
° 4 

Goldew Rod, G. iB.) Bruce. oc. sc ccccsccccasscece 3: Cres 
Es © PO CN occ ncccsvsisiecsc seis 1 35 22 
MP GEOR Wl co cecccncccovsdecdccazel 3 56 00 
‘ 

BONN Be Tae Re dae oc cutncccavndevasuxsanase 1 25 43 
Nancy Hanks, Geo. Lane 1 20 40 
Were, CHAR. THONOUIR sec cciccecvctnsccesacds 1 32 02 
SP Mee I at ice cackduciednondavent 1 3415 
Manguerite, D, Tes Palaetsiiiccecccsiccevsvcccee 1 37 58 

me, De Ws COM ccc cscs 1 41 08 
Empire, Frank Cobb...... 1 48 18 
Geisha, Dr. Chas. Ryder.. 1 50 12 
Narada, R. H. Anderberg. 1 0 13 
SA Oe POM vn ccencccsarcesitaunds 1 53 30 
Silvia, C. Clausen......... 2 17 00 
Clarada, W. H. Gowey... 2 23 10 
ee ae rere 2 23 40 
H. Stickney 1 43 34 
J. Trotman... 1 51 O1 
E. Merrill.... 1 57 22 
Lee. Re SS ee ee 1 57 23 
er (Ue cnceddacna€dededadhuccidr<Veukdenhs 2 00 33 
as trata cas Ghene snodenecaseantioe Withdrew. 
Me FL Eads da dcackinkucvatdckatmchsinexces Withdrew. 


Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Saturday, July 20. 

THE regular handicap race of the Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 
was Sailed off City Point Saturday, July 20, in a very light 
easterly breeze. So light was the breeze that much of 
the interest was taken from the race. Ustane won first 
place by a long margin. The summary: 


; Elapsed. Corrected. 
Ustane, C. & ROU a betcks das igecictncdedies 2 12 58 22 58 
ee ey ee ee 219 17 23117 
Mella Fs. Tos PMR cod vives ndtianiecsecccadebee 2 47 20 2 52 20 
Alepome; Fy COcmnGiccciccscciigcccsccscccccves 3 06 50 3 06 50 
Aste Co FP. MOMMOP 0 .sc.cccskecssssss.. ceed Withdrew. 

Kismet, AG SE dd ons i cokhiny kh cev end Withdrew 

Rebel, IE dnitls eo peenvedeveresnesis Withdrew 
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Larchmont Y. C. Race Week. 


LARCH MONT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Tuesday, July 16. 

Tuespay was the day set aside for the dinghy and 
launch races, and also for the water sports. The club 
house was open to ladies during the day and evening. The 
Regatta Committee, Messrs. Lovejoy, Coats and Hardy, 
managed the races, and Frank Fullgraff with Eugene 
Gianinni the water sports. 

The prize for the four-oared gig race was the Hen and 
Chickens colors, and for the pair-oared gig race the 
Dauntless colors. The summaries: 


Naphtha Launches—21ft. and Over—Course, a1 Miles—Start, 2:15:00. 


Levanter, Wilson Marshall............--.+++ 19 31 00 19 31 
Intrepid, Lioyd Phoenix...........-+-0+++00+ ~ 19 44 00 19 14 
Naphtha Launches—Under 21ft. ~Course, 1%) — —~Start, 2:22:48. 
Windora, John Green..........%.ccseeeeesees 00 18 22 
SRL shop ddebhendsobeetinesosppenebeseoeel 0D A 3 00 20 25 
Sachem, F. T. Adams..........--seseeeeeeees 00 20 03 00 19 43 
Fortuna, H. R. Walcott...........-+-seeeeees 00 18 38 00 18 12 
Atlantic, Wilson Marshall..............s+00++ 00 17 31 00 17 31 
Crusader, Seymour Husted............--++++ 00 19 51 00 19 31 
Alco-Vaper Launches—Under 21ft.—Course, 1%Miles—Start, 2:22. 
Paladin, Walter C. Hubbard................- 00 19 52 00 18 50 
Mimete, H. W. Eaton..........cccccccccesess 00 19 44 00 19 32 
Idalia, Eugene Tompkins.............0-0++++ 00 22 12 00 22 12 
Katrina, J. B. Ford........s-scecscsesecess .00 17 51 00 17 21 
Four-Oared Gig Race for Hen and Chickens Colors—Course, 2 
Miles—Start, 2:48:00. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 
Sachem, F. T. Adams...........csccsscccsees 00 23 35 00 23 35 
Ketrink, J. BB. Ford.......ccccccscsecescseses 00 2 00 25 43 
Atlantic Wilson Marshall..........0.-0+-00+ 00 26 09 00 26 09 
Amorita, W. G. Brokaw........cccccccssvees 00 23 59 00 23 59 
Rarracuta, Ed Kelly.........cccccccccscescevers Withdrew. 


Dauntless Colors-—Course, 1% Miles— 
Start, 3:19:00 

Isolde, F. M. Hoyt.......ccccccccccccvcccvcees 

Wenonah, F. G. Corning. 
Crusader, Seymour L. Husted. 
Carlotta, C. F. Ulrich 
Idalia, W. E. Tompkins........... oes 
Hildegard, James Bergen..............s0-000% 
Intrepid, Lioyd Phoenix:..........-++0++eee0: 


Dinghy % Mile—Start, "3: 46: 00. 


Two-Oared Gig Race for 








Race for Execution Colors—Course, 


Paladin, W. C. Hubbard............-.-s-ee00- 00 12 38 
Fortuna, H. R. Walcott.........ccccscccrcovee 00 12 
Amorita, W. G. eronew.. Se Wtiboaeeesesoveunonene 00 13 03 
Dot, C. S. Pierce.......mevccvccsccccseseccves 00 13 09 
Intrepid, Lloyd Phoenix........-..ee+eeseeees 00 13 13 
eeeeeie, As. Oe, NOME. o00535nssenensscescsuad 00 13 22 
Zara, George W. Scott........ccccccsscecsceces 00 13 28 
Atlantic, Wilson Marshall...........-+++-s00 00 13 53 
Muriel, Charles Smithers............0+-e+000- 00 14 08 


1ooyd. Scratch Swimming Race for Boys Under Six- 
teen—Won by W. J. Andresen, P. Chunt second. Time, 
1 aa. ; 

1ooyd. Scratch Swimming Race for Boys Under Twen- 
ty—Won by W. W. Swan, Jr., R. C. Becroft second. 


Time, 1:08. 

200yd, Handicap Swimming Race for Boys Under 
Twenty—Won by W. Nichols (5s.), B. Whitney second 
(1os.). Time, 2:44 2- 

Tub Race, Open to Rit—Won by W. Whiting, D. Cod- 
dington second. Time, 2:27. 

The winners were Intrepid, 
Isolde and Paladin. 

Wednesday, July 17. 

The second open event of race week was given on 
Wednesday, and a large fleet was on hand when the prepa 
ratory signal was given at 11:30 o'clock. The wind was 


Atlantic, Katrina, Sachem, 


light from the S.W.. and the air was rather thick and 
hazy, ’ a : 
The schooners were started at 11:40, with Elmina in 


the lead, Quisetta next and Muriel last. The English cut- 
ters and the 51-footers were sent away next, Isolde in 
the lead in her class and Altair leading Humma and 
Huguenot. Dorwina crossed ahead of Effort in the 43ft. 
class, and these boats made a pretty race the first time 
around, but on the second time around Dorwina beat 
I'ffort handily. 

The southwesterly breeze brought a squall out of the 
N.W., and it struck the boats after most of them had 
been around the course once. The squall did not prove as 
vicious as it looked, but it rained very hard for a time. 
After the squall the wind came out of the S.W. again, but 
was very fitful and light. 

The time limit is set for one-half hour after sunset. 
which made it 7:56 o'clock. Quisetta, after a long, hard 
day's racing, finished a little over a minute after the time 














limit. The English boats were also unable to finish. The 
summary follows: 
Schooners—Class D—Start, 11:40:00. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Elmina, F. K. Brewster........scscccscscsccece Did not finish. 
Ouisetta, H. F. Lippitt.........sccccsccccccess Did not finish. 
Muriel, Charles Smithers................0..0:. Withdrew. 
Sloops—Class I—Start, 11:45:00, 
Hester, C. L. F. Robinson............... ...Did not finish. 
Eelin, Philip T. Dodge................+++ .--Did not finish. 
Bombe, Fi. Bi. Beeb. ncccccccsccccccccesscocsecss Did not finish. 
Sloops—Class K—Start, 11:45:00. 
Humma, J. R. Maxwell.............seeeeeeeeee 3 23 18 3 38 18 
Aleaig, Cord Meyer, Jr........ccccccscvcescosses 3 28 38 3 43 38 
Huguenot, Edward Kelly...................-..3 47 38 4 02 38 
Sloops—Class L—Start, 11:50:00. 
ee. WE, EG Teen nsccccesesccncccnseccsen 3 43 38 3 53 38 
SOUR TE, ic SPO 0 0 on0 snes enwintscensese sive’ 453 5 03 50 
Sloops—Class M-—Start, 11:50: 6 
Anoatok, J. E. Martin, Jr........cccccscrcccees 6 43 43 6 53 43 
Cymbia, F. C. Henderson...................00 Did not finish. 
PE 20> EO, consncopencvetsnanazancch Did not finish. 
ee eri Did not finish. 
Late; FE. Le, Maawelheessices cocscicocssevcccess 5 13 03 5 23 03 
Yawls—Class M-—Start, 11:50:00. 
Memory, W. N. Bavier........ pihasione wRabene Did not finish. 
Sloops—Cla:s N—Start, 11:55:00. * 
Cia, in Ka. | Beier cacat ss vedenuposnacevpens 6 07 16 6 12 16 
Enpronzi, Alfred Peats..........s00.sssseeeeees 6 59 43 7 04 43 
Alerion, A, H. a pom de rccadobe shoccdbbwapee’ 6 09 55 6 14 55 
oops—Class P—Start, 12:00:00. 

Don, C. O. oo eabesd iveuscs benédpbosenboces 2 56 30 2 56 3 
Rochelle, Ed Kelly. o.ccsvcesicedssoneteseningsces 3 15 40 3 15 40 
Rasaonte, Peet, 12:00 :00. 

Merrywing H. = Crane.. .2 3 00 2500 
Badger, Thorsen & Jones.. ...2 51 2 51 50 
Snapper, A. B. Allen..... nebdoccn wee shdin --2 57 2 57 15 

Viper, W. D. Hennen.................++- ... Did not finish. 

PPG Gia ois ca cede es vantecges cues ....2 59 07 2 59 07 
“gher, J. RR. Mameelly Jeevan oo 5.00 .0is i Bowed 2 51 30 2 51 30 

Manhasset Raceabouts—Start, 12:05:00. 
jamtbiie, S. We. Bnach........0sesccsvecsevacs 416 411 50 
Astrea. 245. | ALR ss 5000.0 cscescsens cbevvswie 3 21 40 3 16 40 
Bab, Phillips & SNE. we ced sxécatankaaxute 3 24 24 8 19 24 
Mist. Bie OR Gs 0 wi oan nah oencunkt <pbnsauna’ 4 00 51 3.85 51 
Pivetiy,, . Gay Ring. 05 oon cen cdan ic cccees cdl 416% 411 36 
Sloops—Class G—Start, 12:05:00. 





Gazato, H. Vulte........ 28 413 2 
Montauk, J. S. Appleby 30 3 11 30 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 12:05:00. 

Te ee Re ere 3 22 45 317 45 
SE Oe eae eee 3 15 10 310 10 
IR Lenni bined aledpateey > >thesetsbhoossogwee 3 27 18 3 22 18 
BR, I SN ok vancn ns coopebpucsveveonabe 415 13 41013 
ee ae 3 58 50 3 53 50 
ee Ale Sy ROB i iiocs0s.cccdebveveduesbovee 3 24 40 3 19 40 

ee Oe a a a Did not finish. 
Catboats—Class S—Start, 12:10:00. 

in. 1a: a) ie. Geapesesstntseobkekas ened 2 54 20 2 44 20 

WORE; PUNE TION, cdo ccrcesetetevevesveaseud 2 52 08 2 42 08 
Catboats—Class T—Start, 12:10:00. 

Mongoose II., Simeon Ford..............+.+- 3 13 02 3 03 02 
es Aes Rs es cc pins vite tedexe en beesbs 4 24 00 4 14 00 
Catboats—Class V—Start, 12:10:00. 

ee A Ey RASS ee Did not finish. 
Lark Class—Start, 12:15:00. 
SME cure Cindescerscecds owie tek des beeoienesaben 5 12 41 4 57 41 
Serenk, EH. Comnleagteaans ..csdecsiccvesscoccccss Did not finish. 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee...........cccsessccseess Did not finish. 
[ab “Ee seshshesppabnsee bee nkisebeccesbebes cocen Did not finish. 
WO PENNER cise ccnlscuny debeietineseceseseveere Did not finish. 
PO EE. Bes ROM ve cdbvholeesevdccsivstes Did not finish. 
Chop DNs op vinadnswnntayscetihieniaes twhosdiens Ob Did not finish. 
RED. V0bnd nxeenSépeebbsnkeusesbnrnenscinveveenbal 5 11 42 4 56 42 
S. C. Y. C. Knockabouts—Start, 12:00:00. 
Wyntje, Sherman PE es. 3 03 20 3 03 20 
MY 40s convecouscussl WreeSaPebanh IC U0 eit ix 0s Did not finish. 
Cats—Class W—Start, 12:10:00. 
WUE WEAR  avccvndpeuevessen bi bwetseuces sockunecch Did not finish. 
PGE cnvvciyeandsévbsvaddeaseeionsediscsisbhenvce Did not finish. 
PENONGEE Ococndicvdbabhonnteneeaentenebenssensie Did not finish. 
The winners were Humma, Dorwina, Leda, Oiseau, 
Don. Merrywing, Bab, Rod, Sora, Windora, Mongoose 


II., Gloria and Wyntje. 
Thursday, July 18. 


Thursday’s weather was very much like the day pre- 
vionis, for the boats started in a light southwesterly breeze 
and finished in a squall from the N.W. 

Muriel crossed first in the schooner class, followed by 
Quisetta and Elmina in the order named at 11:35 o’clock. 
Quisetta led at the end of the first round. but Muriel drew 
away on the second round and Quisetta finished last. 

In the class for English cutters Isolde beat Hester and 
Eelin boat for boat. Isolde’s recent fine showing in light 
weather is more or less of a surprise to every one, as 
she was considered a heavy weather boat. 

Humma beat Altair and Huguenot in the 51ft. class 
after a close race between the two former boats. Dorwina 
beat Effort again in the 43ft. class by over 5m. The sum- 


“mary: 
Schooners—Class D—Start, 11:35:00. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Deertel, Chensles Benbtbsers, ....cc.00cccccccccess 4 43 16 5 08 16 
SS ere 4 47 57 5 12 57 
pabenttn, TE. ©, GA asc cctinevncsersismnsvuny 4 54 08 5 19 08 
Sloops—Class I—Start, 11:40: 00. 

PO RR 5 45 32 
Hester, C. L. F. Robinson.........cccccece f 5 44 04 
Oe OR ee eee 5 48 20 





Corrected time—Isolde, 5:36:36. 









Sloo Class K oe, 11:40:00. 
Huguenot, Edward Vells ue ekoee «+03 19 42 39 42 
Humma, J. R. Maxwell. 10 30 30 
REE: GeO: BR ick we guasesecnwenvewtwes -3 14 08 34 08 
Sloops—Class L—Start, 11:55:00. 

Pape, TW. Tn Webbe csconsesvccvsevescesecces 3 50 09 3 55 09 
NE, Fo Fes Bcc ccnewenevevakebeosvetereed 3 55 16 400 16 
Sloops—Class M-—Start, 11:55: ” 

Anoatok, T. B. Martin, Jr eccccecccccccscccosese 55 45 42415 
eS) is PD wuss oednsegescensccbuseus ‘ 19 50 42415 
Raceabouts—21ft. C dene —Start, 11:45:00. 

Weer. D.  Th, ., cccatnstpoesvessucesseten 2 36 52 2 51 52 
SG: Ey A. RN D0 ons cédunpesesaceuqeun 2 38 55 2 53 55 
DP, DROTMRTER SOUER. ccccncetvoncseccucny 2 26 59 2 41 59 
EMO, “Tae tle CROMB ssc cccvher ce sncc’euee 2 27 18 2 42 18 
RE: Mie ic Es ncugekvsasbanss vinpenanene 2 31 38 2 46 38 
go RE ee 2 26 45 2 41 45 
PEGE, Fo He Te Pho evs ccccseccvevesosescs 2 27 38 2 42 3% 

Larchmont Special—Sloop Class—Start, 11:45:00. 
Nei-San, John M. Woodbury.................08 5 37 23 5 52 23 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 11:50:00. 
ae ee eee 3 38 28 313 2 
ee ee 2 58 48 3 08 48 
ee 2 ee err 3 23 02 3 33 02 
AU ME, OE nak as teaussenesvasasssnuenall 3 05 25 3 15 25 
POGOR,. Ee BOMB ene 0000 ccccscsntescesccovecccscce ee Oe 3 24 0% 
SI, Fan), A EN s wow onan eeseceasiasesuwenee 3 00 14 31214 

: Manhasset Bay Raceabouts—Start, 11:50:00. 
Lambkin, S. W. Roach, ...ig....cccccpassogdes 3 42 10 3 52 10 
Piveliy, Gary StamGingir..cicbecccccsesesvsectes 3 27 30 3 37 30 
a A SS | Rees 3 45 58 
Rob, Phillips & Morgan 2 3 30 26 
Hae, ‘TS. i, COE. batts cosh sctnatncceacisfcoul 3 37 48 
The winners were Muriel, Isolde, at: Dorwina, 


Possum, Persimmon, Opossum, Bob and Nei-San. 


Friday, July 19. 

Over twenty boats started in the race on Friday, but 
owing to lack of breeze only very few of the yachts were 
able to finish within the time limit. The S.E. breeze made 
the first leg a beat, the second a reach and the third a 
reach. The boats lay becalmed for hours, and at about 
half past five when a light breeze sprung up from the 
S.W., Muriel and Quisetta were so far in the lead that 
Elmina was withdrawn. Hester, Eelin and Isolde gave 
up the race and were towed to Larchmont. Dorwina 


managed to finish, beating Effort and Katonah. The table 
follows: 





Schooners—Class D—Start, 3:05:00. 

Finish. Elapsed. 
ee, ne Time limit expired. 
SS: Se A er err Time limit expired. 
ee en eee: Withdrew. 

Sloops—Class K—Start, 3:10:00. 
ae a ae ee 7 57 25 4 47 25 
Altate, Cand Sia. scchwncsevccsengecvysueskl Did not finish. 
Sloops—Class L—Start, 3:10 200. 
ewes. 7; T.. Stiniesasconcekeapoccspeannl 7 17 08 407 08 
o bert, He BE. BaD cgsces.crcetvdcccececbases Withdrew. 
Katonah ..... eS ee eee ee Withdrew. 
Yawls—Class M—Start, 3:15:00. 
Mamperys Wh Dias io ndi es <dev0ce venpecse Did not finish. 
RR, TS, Fi, Te sorte trashed Oo Sesnncececets Did not finish. 
Raceabouts—21ft. Class—Start, 3:15:00. 
Merrywing, H. M. Cramne..........s0.sesseeee8 6 38 57 3 23 57 
Radger, ROR 2A BUIONGS oo ccnltwssocigenpoes 6 24 02 3 09 02 
Samper, As BFR HK i506. i aie dee. Ui od 8 01 05 4 46 0 
Manhasset Raceabouts—Start, 3:20:00. 
Bab, Phillips & Morgan................sesseees Pp et finish. 
Arizona, G. A. Corey..... 
Mist, J. W. Alker...... bea avt finish. 
Firefly, Guy Standing... ..8 04 12 
Se, BS. Wi. oe ose tee ey ss cccnp ack 8 03 15 
Sloops— Class 
“ Hope, C. O. Iselin 
Pandora, H. B. Towle 42700 
Opossum, H. M. 3.2013 
Nora, — —_ 35 





Neola, C. 


The winners were Dorwina, Badger and Opossum, 
others did not finish within the time limit, 





Saturday, July 20. 


Race week at Larchmont came to an end on Saturday. 
The week has been a success from the number of boats 
entered, but a failure from the standpoint of weather con- 
ditions. It has been a week of light, baffling winds, with 
fog, thunder squalls and calms sandwiched in. 

In the schooner class only Quisetta and Muriel started. 
Elmina having gone to City Island to haul out to clean 
before the New York Y. C. cruise. Quisetta won easily 
from Muriel. , 

Hester, Eelin and Isolde met again, Isolde and Eelin 
sailing for a special prize. Isolde, beautifully handled, 
again beat Hester and Eelin boat for boat. 

The old cutter Wenonah and the sloop Hildegarde 
sailed a special race. Wenonah drew ahead when near the 
finish and won. Humma won with 9m. to spare in her 
class. Dorwina, the wonderful 43-footer, sailed in rare 
fashion, beating the 51-footer Altair by several minutes. 

Cartoon made her first appearance in the racing on the 
Sound, but owing to the lack of breeze was almost 15m. 
late in crossing the line, so was out of it with Oiseau and 
Alerion. The breeze was so light all way she did not 
have a chance to show what she can do. 

Don, the new boat in the 25ft. class, designed by Charles 




















D. Mower, beat Rochelle. The times: ; 
Yawls—Class G—Start, 11:35:00. 
sana Papet 
Viste. Sy EMD cos cuchosagustcenscpessd 6 00 49 
Al, 6; Bi SN sss sec cde ddvnccscdoccdd Withdrew. 
Schooners—Class D—Start, 11:40:00. 

Ouisetta, H. F, Lippitt..........ssecsseeseoees 5 48 45 6 08 45 
eS ie ES a rere 5 55 53 6 15 53 
Sloops—Class I—Start, 11:45:00. 

a eR Fe ee 6 O1 04 6 16 04 
Tnothe, 3. ORs) TRO och eis esas ctce tes eicd 6 00 05 6 15 05 
atin, Fen. 2. Bic sivvaan cpececssceccovncd 6 05 24 6 20 24 

Corrected time_Tooble, 6:10:37. 
Sloops—Class K—Start, 11:45:00. 
ae ee ee errr 4 28 53 4 43 53 
Ptaie, Card) BN, Bi sisi eh o ctc aetoecce dk 4 37 39 4 52 59 
Sloops—-Class L—Start, 11:50:00. 
Dorwinny W.. Ta: Was enssiabewer ene snevesvueeds 4 34 58 4 44 58 
Sloops—Class M—Start, 11:55:00. 
Leda. H. L. Maxwel i 6 07 00 
Anoatok, James Mariin 6 05 55 
Possum, E. S. Ballou 6 11 07 
DUST, Te Se vadav he ecopesreneecusnthanl 6ni 
Yawls—Class M—Start, 11:55:00. 
Mamet, WN: Th, Tes ccccccccsscéesserssses 6 26 41 6 31 41 
Sloops—Class N—Start, 11:55:00. 
Piatiaite. ASE, Ses sess5seedetenssovcteevicel 6 04 10 
ee a ee . 5 54 20 
Cartoon, William Gardner 6 12 42 
Raceabouts—Start, 12:00:00. 
Sapper, A; DB, A. ccspcoscccccovcopscsnsce 5 19 04 5 19 09 
Deter, Theride Ge TOMO: oo cccsés ce ceccsccsscce 5 19 49 5 19 49 
Oe er ee 5 20 01 5 20 01 
i he, OO eet Did not finish. 
PRTOIAGE cco ccrncccsccesaspoepscvcespeseperse Disqualified. 
Y. C. Knockabouts—Start, 12:00:00. 
Ruby, Seine ca. PubbeeeceCheec'es bUSseKee 5 58 34 5 58 34 
Sloops—Class P—Start, 12:00:00. 

Rochelle, Edward Kelly..........cssccesesseves pS not finish. 
Rees A... Ae ns annticapianadencendivecaucetl 22 26 5 22 26 
Sloops—Class Q-—Start, aid 

SO 0s; Sa, cs hadhns uaa seas sa ceepann earl Disqualified. 

COS: OE, Es TRIS sdb be ccdeycvcthvsccsdcesesesd Disqualified. 
Mbatsak, J. Bi AMONG. ocdc ccc csvcdecccesctecd 5 52 48 5 47 48 
Manhasset Raceabouts—Start, 12:05:00. 
tA. 2, i Laces chgthasdessbgnninsb ead 6 43 05 6 38 05 
i: i i inc escevspeshsmpenenn 6 30 12 6 25 12 

Pe, Sy DON: 0. i ct cccecctvcscocdusces Disqualified 

Renee, 2h Bis PMO Res vicinbe csboccdoncncbeud Withdrew. 

Bab, SR RCD on canddice consbonsenta Withdrew 
Sloops—Class R—Start, 12:05:00. 

CR, ie ial nn wenesanhanessoevesceena Did not finish. 

Moya, Anderson Dana.......++.+s0sssceccccee Did not finish. 

Opossum, H. M. Raborg Disqualified. 

OS Op eee re et . 

ee Eee 6 04 02 5 59 02 

POG, "EMOED EBeavsivcodebeocssvécustceesets 6 06 11 6 01 11 

Nike, Guy Forbes.... Did not finish. 

Neola, C. D. Mallory. 6 03 29 5 58 29 

See, Sos Wie cs cicesnecstaineeaneaees --Did not Snish. 
Catboats—Class S—Start, 12: 10: 00. 

Det, CT, PUG ian. shes yess icsesetegécs 5 4 56 5 44 6 
Windora, John Green..............sesceeeeseees 6 01 10 5 51 10 
Catboats—Class F—Start, 12: _ 00. 

Mongoose II., Simeon Ford..............s000- 6 05 26 5 5S 26 
Catboats—Class V—Start, 12:10:00. 

Reet S.J. SEO, Bi vcccnsccvcccsconsecet 6 42 05 6 32 05 

Vera, A. M. Bradley Withdrew. 

POG: earch oconmibebadcaceNeimesTiacsbavhsatee 6 05 56 5 55 56 
- Catboats—Class W-—Start, 12:10:00. 

NGNNOR: < shh vcosiewdnccaseckénenchtssiiackbeekalon Withdrew. 

Echo 6 46 47 6 31 47 
Yellow Jacket Disqualified. 
Skidoo -Did not finish. 
Gloria -..6 47 12 6 32 12 
Go To. Disqualified. 

PORE bed siden Vue tectocsipwsszscouceterni ove .-+»Did not finish. 
Special Race—Cruising er 11:45:00. 
Hildegarde, Seema NEEL Sov bue oh os aeedboed 6 31 6 46 41 
Wenonah, Samuel Roosevelt 6 45 40 
Special Race—Start, 11:45:00. 
eee Wd. Man ohbG 00 re dedvanesns cee ct 6 15 0 
Eelin, Philip T. Dodge.............00. 6 20 24 


The winners were Vigilant, Quisetta, Isolde, Humma. 
Anoatok, Oiseau, Snapper, Don, Montauk, Arizona. 
Neloa, Dot, Punch, Echo, Wenonah. Sail overs, Dorwina. 
Memory, Ruby, Mongoose II. 


Savin Hill Y. C. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Saturday, July 20. 

Tue second of the series of club races of the Savin Hill 
Y. C. was sailed in Dorchester Bay Saturday, july 20, in 
a light easterly breeze. In the handicap class Spray won 
easily. In the one-design sailing tenders Leach was an 


easy first. These yachts, having no names, are known by 
the names of their owners. The summary: 





Handicap* Class. 








Elapsed. Corrected. 
Spray, A. _ RS. nb Bidntctss cbbdicueecsectiode 2012 
ive, A. De PRO i siis 5 cosh bind dc chreteted 222 200 % 
Icurez, J. “. PONE ch vats sskvbosesctidessee 2 26 30 20430 
Eleanor, J. Clark. ........... -..2 32 216 50 
Wide Awake, * Eb as us bpastiosevectved 2 39 15 2 21 15 
. Elapsed. 
EGG. a ceraneadhhesnticotiith stds thats vevens ssedhsekbraschene ae 139 08 
McInnes .. -1 5065 
eee. 15 
Scott ..... --1 5 3 
Smith > on Re oc bielabae d plahsnbdchdaducsbdee’s cdi tdline 183% 
Robinson +01 58 46 
SE ncsic nactss oS etre pathhath hess */cehbmsaniiek tahun -2 0.10 
Keepers CARER E Te obec och acsattcsetcewki see 2 02 55 
Wh vbdaMadedeabeg pins pthioke opebbacoksebbedlede 00s 3 OOH 
Wills SeEtrayasttstyt: PETELAVAT TTT ee eee aes cea saneteee sine 4H 














Jury 27, gor.) 
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Western Yachts. 


First Trial Races, Canada Cup Defenders. 


CuicaGo, July 20, 11 A. M.—The first of the trial races 
for defenders of the Canada cup will be sailed this after- 
noon around a triangular course of twenty-one nautical 
miles. Weather is bright and fair, and the likelihood is 
that easterly and southeasterly winds will prevail, with a 
probable velocity of eighteen or twenty miles, barring 
changes in the weather conditions during the next few 
hours. 

There are nine boats scheduled to start this afternoon— 
Minota, of Chicago, skipper, Dr, Pinckard; Detroit, of 
Detroit, Mich., skipper, A. I. McLeod; Illinois, of Chi- 
cago, skipper, G. M. Pynchon; Orion, of Milwaukee, 
skipper, R. Hilbert; Briar, of Chicago, skipper, not de- 
termined at this writing; Cadillac, of Detroit, skipper, 
Com. Shaw; Prairie, of Chicago, skipper, D. V. Griffiths ; 
Milwaukee, of Milwaukee, skipper, W. Davis; Yankee, of 
Chicago, skipper, W. H. Thompson. 


History of the Boats, 


Of the starters to-day, five boats are owned in Chicago, 
two in Milwaukee and two in Detroit. Of the entire 
fleet, ‘Cadillac is the hot favorite, her performances, as 
gauged by the meager opportunities of the past few days, 
seeming to give the local men a very good impression of 
her speed. The presence of Mr. Hanley, builder of 
Cadillac and of Genesee, last year’s winner, is something 
to add to the general belief that Cadillac has the best show 
in the fleet to-day. 

Prairie and Briar. built for the 1899 races, do not appear 
to awaken much enthusiasm, and of the local boats, 
Illinois, the Crowninshield boat, which has been here 
since May, is the favorite, although there is nothing to 
indicate that Illinois has as yet had its best handling or 
made its best possible showing. 

Minota, which was built in Canada in 1899, was bought 
by Dr. Pinckard, of Chicago, that year and brought to 
Chicago. Minota was badly beaten by Beaver, the Can- 
adian champion, and there was nothing on the face of its 
performances to indicate that it was a winner. There 
are those among Chicago yachtsmen who fancy that 
Minota has not had its best possible handling. The boat 
was docked and pot-leaded this week. There is talk that 
Minota will not qualify under the 35ft. measurements. 

Yankee, of Chicago, is a syndicate boat which thus far 
has proven rather a disappointment. Attempts have been 
made to bring it under the measurement rules for the cup 
defenders, but it is likely that the boat is not down to 
rule even yet. It will not be measured until the conclusion 
of the races to-day, where perhaps its showing may war- 
rant:the trouble of measurement. 

Orion, of Milwaukee, is not at this writing considered 
much of a factor in the race to-day. Milwaukee, the sec- 
ond boat from the Cream City, is fancied very much. 
Milwaukee is of Skow type, as is Detroit, and the owners 
of these boats claim that they can take any kind of sea 
which may show. 

The Detroit men have evidently come here with the in- 
tention of capturing the honors. Com. Shaw, of Detroit 
Y. C., owns Cadillac. He is by this time well acquainted 
with the boat, and it is pretty well agreed that, although 
other boats may be a trifle faster running, no yacht here 
makes so good an appearance on the wind or is so fast in 
stays. The crew of Cadillac, as well as that of the other 
Detroit boat, are picked men, and although they have 
not been in possession of their craft in either case very 
long, it is thought that they are able seamen enough to 
master the individual peculiarities of their boats, and that 
they will sail a perfect race this afternoon. The Chicago 
crews have had ample opportunity to learn the idiosyn- 
crasies of their respective boats. Some money is going up 
on Illinois this afternoon, but the local enthusiasm is not 
very much in evidence, it being at this writing all Cadillac. 
Favorites have been beaten, however, and a few hours 
we shall see how it goes with this favorite. 

The judges for to-day are the members of the Canada 
cup committee, Mr. J. Berriman, G. Warrington and Ed 
Rosing. The time gun will be fired at 12 o'clock noon, 
the preparatory gun at 12:20, the starting gun at 12:30. 


The Race in Brief. 


Both the unexpected and the expected happened. Cadil- 
lac, the Detroit boat, made a splendid showing. Milwau- 
kee, which was expected to give a good account of itself, 
did better than was thought probable, and defeated the 
favorite by a close margin after a very interesting race. 

The first leg of the twenty-one mile triangle was a 
beat to windward. The second leg was a run with the 
wind slightly on*the quarter, which was practically the 
condition in the last leg. At the second turn Milwaukee 
began to show as a very good possibility. The last leg 
and the finish offered plenty of exciting sport. Two-thirds 
down this leg a Grand Haven steamer came along over the 
course and blanketed the two leading boats, Cadillac and 
Milwaukee. The last portion of this leg was a luffing 
match between the two, and at this work Milwaukee, 
beautifully handled, had the better of her rival, crossing 
the line winner by a scanty margin. 

Illinois, the local favorite, made a gallant enough 
struggle, but the impression to-night is that she has no 
special show. against either of the two out-of-town boats. 
The end, however, is not yet. 

The wind to-day was fairly good on the second and 
third leg of the triangle, but the start was tame, with light 





airs. Time: 

Mi bo cddeaiesonet >.12 31 31 2 05 00 erg 410 00 
Denta wee e]2 35 05 2 11 10 ia 411 10 
illinois .-12 31 00 2 03 35 3 08 15 4 01 50 
Orion 12 31 33 2314 o-.neee 425 30 
BEE sacaccccvicevenes 12 33 02 aos - be ao fs ae 
COBTIRS ccccccccececes 12 31 1 57 & 2 57 55 3 52 22 
Praicio. .cccsecseosiee 12 36 30 2 26 00 as ae ee 424 57 
Milwaukee ; -12 32 12 2 01 08 233 . 35305 
Yankee ...0s..0505-. 1 WD ove ode we 4 33 50 

The Race in Detail. 


‘Th ' favorite, Illinois, was first over the line, 
‘with (ores and Cadillac close after and so well 
‘bunched that a foul was feared. Milwaukee came 60s. 
after Cadillac, then Briar, Yankee, Detroit and Prairie. 


Prairie started under mainsail, jib, jib staysail and jib 
topsail. There was not air enough alow or aloft to war- 
rant the supposition that the boats would finish within 
the time limit. The time on the first leg was slow, every: 
thing going close hauled and praying for a wind. 

Illinois stood out in the lead, Milwaukee working into 
second place. At 12:41 Illinois came about. Her chances 
were well liked at this time and she seemed still to have 
something of a show, when the wind shifted and increased 
to double its original velocity. Minota began to make a 
good impression at this point. Detroit and Yankee fol- 
lowing after, far to the leeward, were not considered 
factors on the first leg, although Detroit at 12:46 came 
about on the port tack and sailed across Yankee’s bow. 
The latter named boat thenceforward had little rating in 
the race. 

Cadillac. under the freshening wind, began to foot it 
nicely, and show€d in the lead, but the square-nosed side- 
walk from Milwaukee liked these light airs and declined 
to be denied, working up so close upon the Detroit 
crackerjack that even at this early stage of the race it 
was seen that the chief interest would center between 
Cadillac and Milwaukee. Detroit was so far to leewrad 
that it was hard to figure her chances, although she sported 
a lot of canvas and behaved very prettily. Detroit at one 
time had_a little trouble with her peak halyards, but the 
trifling accident was soon overcome. 

At 1:43 Cadillac came about on the starboard tack and 
ran again close hauled. Five minutes later she again came 
about, Milwaukee still standing on the starboard tack. 
The wind was now light, from E.S.E. Cadillac with a 
short tack went around the first mark at 1:57, and imme- 
diately broke out balloon jib, reaching with mainsail and 
balloon jib to port. Milwaukee made the first mark at 
2:01, and at once followed suit with balloon jib and set 
out after the fleet-footed Detroit racer. Illinois, making 
a very good showing,.came about at 2:03, and smartly set- 
ting her balloon jib, trailed in behind Milwaukee. Minota, 
the underestimated Canadian boat, came in fourth and 
Detroit fifth. Detroit sprung a balloon jib which threat- 
ened to do all sorts of things to the others, since it con- 
tained a thousand square feet of canvas. Orion, Prairie, 
Briar and Yankee came about in order named. The times 
at the first mark were as below: 


Start. 1st Mark. Elapsed. 
CS co isihscnvacvexveesicgeesaa 12 31 1 57 58 1 26 08 
PID cn tecnsvacescaguunagenss 12 32 50 2 01 03 1 28 13 
ET cccisle Calsces caesewatedasse 12 31 00 2 08 35 1 32 35 
Minota 31 4 2 05 00 1 33 29 
Detroit 21110 1 36 05 
Orion 213 14 1 42 41 
l’rairie 2 26 00 1 49 30 
Yankee es. on oe on 





The Second Leg. 


Starting down the reach on the second leg, the boats 
at first had very little air to encourage them, but soon a 
stifish breeze from the south came up and they began 
to bowl along in something like yachting fashion. De- 
troit, under her big canvas, took kindly to this sort of 
thing, and set a hot pace. Milwaukee pushed her flat nose 
along merrily enough, and at this going it was seen that 
she was crawling up on Cadillac. The times at the second 
mark: 





1st Buoy. 2d Buoy Elapsed. 
CR: -csugnsooswacd .-1 57 58 2 57 55 0 59 57 
Malwaukee ..2 01 08 2 58 30 0 57 27 
SRD cccedcorveccentepsesessecesed 2 03 35 3 08 15 1 04 40 
The Finish. 
When it was noticed that Milwaukee had actually 


gained on Cadillac in the second leg, the stock in the 
former boat took a sudden boom, for the conditions on the 
last leg were much the same as those of the second. What 
might have been the case had the breeze stiffened up con- 
siderably cannot be determined, but under the existing 
conditions Milwaukee crowded up and up on Cadillac, un- 
til it was uncertain from the judges’ boat which boat really 
led. At 3:15 Milwaukee tried to blanket Cadillac, and 
the latter promptly returned the compliment, there ensuing 
a tidy little luffing match at this stage of the race. Mil- 
waukee fell slightly off to leeward. Cadillac broke out a 
spinaker to port, a bad maneuver, since it did not fill and 
was lowered in a.few moments, Both boats were at this 
stage handicapped by a lake steamer which passed along 
to windward of them and blanketed both. Cadillac seemed 
to gain way the earlier after the steamer had passed, 
though Milwaukee, after a similar troublesome experience 
with a spinaker, soon set her jib and began to follow hard 
on the Detroit boat. A fresh wind came along at this 
moment, most luckily for Milwaukee. Well heeled over, 
the big*platform came pushing on with an unexpected 
speed and laid a straight course across Cadillac’s bow, 
thus for the first time taking first place in the race. 

The actual times of the three’ leading boats on the last 
leg were as follows: 





2d Buoy. Finish. Elapsed. 
Milwaukee 2 58 50 3 50 55 0 52 25 
ee SS --2 57 } 52 22 0 54 27 
URRROEE so 66c cose cccsctscessteccetence (ee ae 4 01 50 0 53 35 


The victory of Milwaukee was, of course, received 
with applause, although there are not lacking yachtsmen 
who do not rejoice in the victory of this scow, sidewalk, 
raft or square-nosed type of boat. Milwaukee is a racing 
machine pure and simple, designed to get the best of the 
rules and to win this competition if it be a possible thing. 
She had to shorten boom and gaff in order to get in under 
the measurement. Her skipper, W. S. Davis, admits that 
the conditions to-day were quite to Milwaukee’s liking, 
but he says that he can show a thing or two even in stiffer 
wind than this. It cannot be said that Milwaukee’s vic- 
tory to-day has made her favorite for the place of final 
winner and cup defender. Cadillac perhaps remains the 
betting favorite to-night, and Illinois has moved up into a 
better position than was accorded her before the race, 
although not to the rank of popular favorite. Com. Shaw 
announces himself as full of confidence for the next trial 
and hopes that there will be a bit better wind, so that his 
boat may get what he considers a real trial of a sailing 


yacht. 
The Second Trial Race. 


The second trial race of the series will be sailed Mon- 
day, nine knots to windward and return. 


Haztrorp Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 


E. Hover. 





Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging. 
BY LINTON HOPE. 
Chapter IX —Caulking, Stopping and Painting. 


THE seams of the planking and deck, when the latter is not 
canvased, should be caulked with cotton, which may be obtained 
in balls ready for use from the ship chandler or yacht fitter. 

Go over the seam to be caulked with a small caulking iron, so 
as to open it sufhciently to receive the cotton. Then, starting 
at one end of the boat, drive the cotton into the seam, twisting 
it lightly as you drive it in, and taking care not to bruise the 
edges of the seam. When driving in the cotton, place the caulk- 
ing iron across the yarn and draw it over the seam, leaving a 
little slack between each drive of the iron, so that at first the 
yarn appears to be in short loops in the seam. These loops 
are then driven in, and the whole hardened down with a narrow, 
hollow-edged iron, which w:ll level the cotton and leave the 
seam ready for stopping. Do not drive the cotton in too tightly, 
especially when first working it along the seam, or you may force 
it through the planking. A well-made seam should show a smooth 
surface of hard cotton, about an eighth of an inch below the 
surface of the planking. It is important that the cotton should 
be as_even as possible and free from lumps. These can only be 
avoided by care in placing the cotton in the seam when starting 
and hardening it evenly. Oakum is used for large seams, where 
it can be driven tightly, but is not suitable for small yacht work. 
It is also much more trouble to prepare and to use. 

There is a good deal of knack in caulking, and it will be found 
very tedious at first; but it should be done carefully, or it will 
not be of much use. If the seams are to be payed, or filled, with 
marine glue, the caulking iron should be dipped in naphtha; but 
if ordinary putty or white-lead stopping is used, then raw linseed 
oil is the best to keep the iron from sticking. 

When all the seams of the planking and deck are properly 
caulked, they and all nail heads and cracks and holes of ail 
sorts must be filled with stopping of some sort, all the nails 
having been previously punched in about ‘in. below the surface 
of the wood, a heavy hammer or “holder on” being held inside 
while each nail is punched. 

For all painted or varnished work, where oil stopping or putty 
is used, a coat of priming paint or varnish must be given before 
the seams and holes are stopped, and the priming or varnish 
must be well rubbed into all the places where the stopping is to 
go. When this coat is dry get some putty, colored to match the 
wood if it is to be varnished (always bearing in mind that the 
wood will darken with age), or plain white putty if it is to be 
painted. Force the stopping well into the seam or hole, and 
scrape off the surplus with the putty-knife. Leave it to harden 
a night, and next day rub it down with glass paper, which should 
first be rubbed over with ‘whitening, to prevent the stopping 
sticking to it. The work is now ready for painting, but before 
speaking of this I will explain the method of paying the deck 
seams with marine glue. 

leffery’s marine glue is sold by all ship and yacht chandlers, 
and is in a solid mass in small wooden boxes, from which it 
must be broken with a hammer, as required. It is then melted 
in an iron pot or pitch kettle over a slow fire, great care being 
taken that it does not burn, as it will spoil it completely if it is 
overheated. 

A warm dry day should be chosen, if possible, for this work, as 
the glue will keep fluid much longer than on a cold day. It is 
dipped out of the melting pot with a long spouted pitch ladle, 
and poured carefully into each seam, drawing the ladle along 
the seam at such a pace that the glue runs out and just fills the 
seam. When all the seams are payed, pour water over the seams 
to harden them, and then scrape off all the superfluous glue 
with a shar» scraper. T.ook caretully for any “holidays” or gaps 
in the glue, and pay these over again, and after a final scraping, 
plane up the whole deck, rubbing the bottom of the plane with 
nanhtha to prevent the glue from sticking to it. 

A well laid deck, such as I have described, should 
scrubbed, and not varnished; but if scrubbing cannot be done 
often enough to keep it white, it will be better to varnish it. 
All the teak work about the deck should be kept varnished, and 
it will form a good contrast to the white scrubbed pine, and 
black glue ‘n the seams. 

When painting or varnishing the boat, use none but the best 
paint and varnish, which should be specially prepared for yacht 
work, to stand the water. 

At least four coats of paint should be used over the priming 
coat and stopping, with a final coat of varnish, or paint and 
varnish mixed. Ii the work is to be varnished only, it will take 
six coats to get a good body and surface, and it is very false 
economy to stint the paint and varnish on a new boat, as, if she 
once gets bare and the weather gets into the wood, it can never 
be got right again. 

Before putting on a coat of paint or varnish, the last coat 
must be rubbed over with whitening, and well rubbed down with 
fine glass paper; dust it off thoroughly with a clean dry brush, 
and wipe over with a damp chamois leather, and apply the 
paint or varnish at once. 

Paint should be laid on thin and well rubbed in with the 
brush, finishing as smoothly and with as few brush marks as 
possible; but varnish must be laid on thickly, and then rubbed 
m with the brush till it can hardly be moved; but though it is 
laid on thickly it must never be allowed to run into streaks, and, 
above all, see there 1s nu dust about, and that the atmosphere 
is not cold or damp, or it will never dry with a good ‘gloss. 

The bottom of the boat should be primed, as described above, 
but with three coats instead of one. Over the priming there 
should be two coats of anti-fouling composition. 

There are many kinds of anti-fouling paints, and of these I 
should recommend either Blake’s “Algycide’ or Jesty’s Compo- 
sition. Both of these are applied like ordinary paint, and last 
very well 

The best coating of all, for salt water or fresh, is copper pow- 
der, but it is expensive and troublesome to use. When properly 
put on, it is exactly like copper sheathing and keeps bright of 
itself in salt water, with a perfect surface. The copper powder 
can be bought at any good oil and color shop, and is used just 
like gold leaf; that is to say, after the bottom has been primed 
and rubbed down to a smooth surface, a thin coat of ‘best varnish 
is put in to the height to which it is intended to carry the cop- 
per, then when the varnish is almost dry, or “tacky,” the copper 
powder is applied with @ pad or soft brush till all the varnish 
is covered, when it is softly brushed all over, till it is. worked 
into the varnish, and a smooth surface is obtained, like a sheet 
of metal. When the first coat is quite hard, a second and third 
coat is put on in the same way, and with three coats properly 
applied a boat should be all right for three months. 

Black lead is applied in the same way as the copper powder, 
but it is hardly so good a surface; it is not an anti-fouler, and, of 
course, does not look so well, though much cheaper. 

Various enamels and black varnishes are used for the bottoms 
of racing beats; they ali require a lot of attention, and do not 
prevent weeds or barnacles growing: though they have a very 
fine gloss when fresiily put on. 

When painting, or varnishing, always use as large a brush as 
possible, and one that has been used a little and got into good 
working order. A good plan is to buy good second-hand brushes 
from the loca! painter, if he can he persuaded to sell them, as 
they are worth a lot more than new ones, if they have been 
well broken in. 

See that your paint has plenty oi oi! in it, and not too much 
turpentine, and that it is fairly thick; but thoroughly strained 
through muslin, and free from skin and Jumps. 

Never attempt to paint in the open air unless it is a fine, 
warm, dry day, and do not paint or varnish after about two 
hours before sunset, or the work will be spoiled by the dew and 
cold air. Frost will prevent any paint or varnish drying properly. 

It is usual to have a narrow go!d line round the boat just under 
the covering board, if there are no bulwarks. It is in a shallow 
hollow moulding er groove which is worked in the top strake 
with a small round plane. The line is marked out with a long 
batten tacked to the planking, and this batten acts as a guide 
to the plane. The groove should be rubbed down smooth with 
glass-paper, and primed like the rest of the boat, and when all 
hard and dry it is gilded. 

To prepare it for gilding the whole of that part of the paint or 
varnish work is dusted over with whitening to prevent*the gold 
leaf sticking, and the part to be gilded is painted in with gold 
size and yellow ochre. When the gold: size is nearly dry gold 


be kept 


_ leaf is applied, and adheres to the “tacky” gold size, but not to 


the rest of the boat where the whitening is. It is rubbed lightly 
into the hollow with a pad of cotton wool or a soft brush, and the 
surplus dusted off when it is all hard and dry. 

Gold leaf can be bought in small books, with each leaf on a 
sheet of waxed paper, to enable it to be easily handled. A coat 
of varnish preserves the gold leaf, but spoils the brightness 
considerably, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








[Jury 27, 1901. 
‘ we The club book for 1901 of the New York Y. C. has * 
Newport Special Thirties. recently been issued: The publication of the book was Hifle Hange and Gallery. 
NEWPORT, R. I. delayed about a month this year by a resolution of the 
Tuesday, July 16. club. This was done so that the book would be more ; prem 


In a sweepstake race sailed from Brenton Reef Cove to 
Dyer’s Island in a strong S.W. breeze, five of the 30- 
footers started. Barbara got the lead at the start, but in 
the run up the bay she was overtaken by Wawa, which 
when once in the lead was never headed. The summary: 


Start, 3:24:00. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks...........0sceeseceese 5 41 17 217 17 
| Me Ii. MEE Eb onestpecesdobcncesso0s te ae Oe 217 37 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr..............5 42 43 2 18 43 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones...........0ssesseseee 5 45 22 2 21 22 
Barbara, Winthrop Rutherfurd.................- 5 46 54 222 


Thursday, July 18. 


In a strong S.W. breeze Carolina won the sweepstake 
race on Thursday. The course made it a run from Bren- 
ton’s Reef Cove to Dyer’s Island and a beat back. 


The 15-footers sailed over a triangular course, starting 
at 3:40. Breeze won. Summaries: 
30-Footers—Start, 3:22:00. 
Finish. Elapsed 
SD, es DONOR. oss ove wissen ans peterssecsecun Mae 2 18 02 
ME, AER oS Guucnon sevenbvecsecessceee OP ae 2 18 40 
een ee so 219 12 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.............25 46 06 2 24 06 
Barbara, W. Rutherfurd.........-..seeeeeveeeee 5 53 07 2 31 07 
15-Footers—Start, 3:32:00. 
Beeens, W. G. Rocker, Jr........ccs.eccccesed 5 50 48 2 18 48 
rn, 0, ENURMOT, FE. .cccncscccccesecccoceD an OP 2 19 04 
a SEL BCs snvcvnsnsdessccevetend § 61 05 2 19 05 


Friday, July 10. 

A squall made the race for the special thirties very in- 
teresting on Friday. Only three boats finished out of the 
seven starters. The boats sailed twice over an eight-mile 
triangle; the wind being from the S. at the start, made the 
first leg a reach, the second a run and the third a beat. 
The squall struck when the boats were on the second 
round. The wind shifted to the N.E., bringing with it 
heavy rain. The times: 


Start, 3:17:00. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
No Name, W. Rutherfurd....................--5 17 5 2 00 55 
Gk Dee: rns bb ee ckesosengenesstonscscved 5 18 00 2 00 68 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.............. 5 19 47 2 02 42 
ME sss snssaphaenevosswsyeeoswee Withdrew. 
Me, NUE: <cucencetcbhseness seeks Withdrew. 
SN ts NN oor a chs 5055 sccnenewnseneche Withdrew. 


Se, Wes INE, Seccdsudiccusecntnseb Withdrew. 


Saturday, July 20. 


On Saturday the 30-footers and the 15-footers had some 
good racing in a fresh southwesterly breeze. The 30- 
footers sailed over the Dyer’s Island course. Mr. Frank 
Jameson sailed Pollywog. The thirties started at 3:08. 
Summary: 





Finish. Elapsed. 
Waen, Reginald Brooks... .....550..0ss2sce008 5 54 06 2 46 06 
Barbara, Winthrop Rutherfurd........... ..5 58 49 2 50 49 
Raccoon, John R. Drexel...............+. ..6 00 41 2 62 41 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr 6 03 21 2 65 21 
Pollywog, Frank Jameson..............s.se00% 6 03 50 2 55 50 


The 15ft. class had a race of eight miles over a triangu- 
lar course in the bay. The start was at 3:18 o’clock. The 
time follows: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Hawk, William Gammell, Jr..............0s00- 4 40 02 1 02 
SS ee 4 40 20 1 23 00 
| ee ea 4 41 00 1 23 00 
Beverly Y. C. 


MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 
Saturday, July 20. 


THE regular race of the Beverly Y. C. was sailed off the 
club house, Wing’s Neck, Saturday, July 20, in a very 
light easterly breeze. In the 25-footers the champion 
May Queen had an easy victory. In the 21-footers the 
new Gadfly beat out Quakeress by over a minute. W. O. 
Taylor’s Eunice again won in the fourth class cats. This 
yacht has won every race in which she has been entered. 
In the one-design 15-footers Teaser won in a closely con- 
tested race. The summary: 


25-Footers. 


Elapsed. 
May Queen, D. L. Whittemore.............00.eceeeeeeeeee 3 44 14 
rh Sn? MO o.oo cass odin beteesunebadescanenneee 3 50 35 
A: STC ss cecéecvecnesvecdarctysséetnessceee 3 52 59 
i MR acs beccsuesdesenedisesscucebessvécssed 3 53 47 
White Heron, Waldo Forbes...............ssccceeceseeess 3 4 36 

21-Footers. 
ee CP a sicccicesetnestedebinemsoseh beeen 21817 
eh. 2. Si. SNL, 5 ovsveppecesspvossbeahiserana 2 19 41 
EE, MTs wns ccna wheensenns pose duuanketbeseen 2 34 26 
SE et ME REE... CRG ve sbnskwho eee ensesorestopseuncensabacn 2 42 55 
en. cap kakeatpenekohtassenseperedn Withdrew. 
Fourth Class—Cats. 
i ir. oe Sn + tease pecspnneeshdenessdencunonpadiell 2 15 19 
te i; Sn 13 occunecensrswepeshesese0Senebtebs unin 2 22 41 
SL E> Gs; Ska cencwennernenghpivescnanedunvecn Withdrew. 
15-Footers—One Design. 

ih 2h 9 is Os is ncenensnedansresbserntestaspentl 2 36 47 







Next, Paul Jones........... ..2 37 01 
Flickamarro, W. B. Emmons ..2 37 28 
eh SEE, . Divan an ccvsne nguenhhonsbacedevepioate 2 39:17 
Spider, H. B. Stone...........sseeeeeeseseececeeeeeeeseveees 2 46 26 
Oy Ct PRONG, DO cccencsvescdccbocsbauscoosaspss<eseu 2 50 06 
EO-e,, TROWATE. TROT onc cc ewscccctwcccccvccccensccccves 2 51 55 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Tue fleet of the Knickerbocker Y. C. will rendezvous 
at the club anchorage, College Point, L. 1, on Saturday, 
Aug. 3, for the annual cruise. The same day there will 
be an informal run to Sea Cliff. 

On Sunday, Aug. 4, there will be an informal run to 
Black Rock. 

On Monday, Aug. 5, there will be a squadron run from 
Black Rock to Thimble Islands. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 6, the fleet will remain at Thimble 
Islands and dress ship. There will be gig races and swim- 
ming matches in the afternoon and fireworks in the 
evening. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 7, the second squadron run from 
Thimble Islands to Shelter Island will take place. 

The course for races at Shelter Island will be decided 
upon on Thursday, Aug. 8. 

The Commodore will give three prizes to yachts making 
the best run from Thimble Islands to Shelter Island. In 
addition to these prizes, the Newman cup will be raced for. 


complete, which now contains matter that could not 
have been put into shape for printing at an earlier date. 
The book is splendidly printed, handsomely bound and 
very complete, and more attractive than ever before, if 
such a thing were possible. The membership of the club 
is rapidly increasing, there being now very near two 
thousand. The club’s fleet contains considerably over 
four hundred boats. The non-yacht owners’ private sig- 
nals have this year been omitted from the book, and in 
their place have been put clear half-tone pictures of the 
club’s numerous stations. 


Zinita, owned by Mr, E. M. Padelfordé, N. Y. Y. C., 
has arrived at Greenport from England. Zinita was de- 
signed by Wm. Fife, Jr., and built at Fairlie, Scotland. 
She is a fin keel craft, 66ft. over all, 46ft. sin. on the 
waterline, 12ft. 8in. beam and oft. draft. Mr. Padelford is 
a member of the British Embassy at Washington. 


nae 


A. Homer Skinner has sold the auxiliary schooner 
yacht Panelve, through Huntington & Seaman, to John 
Langloth, of this city. She was designed and built by 
Read Bros. last year. She is 57{t. over all, 30ft. over 
waterline, 14ft. beam and 6ft. draft. Penelve is equipped 
with a sixteen horse-power gasoline engine. 


J. Edward Addicks has purchased the sloop yacht 
Ilderim, which Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., had built for 
him some years ago. 


The 2sit. sloop Great Republic, of Gloucester, Mass., 
with Capt. Howard Blackburn aboard, bound for Lis- 
bon from Gloucester, whence she sailed on June 9, was 
spoken in latitude 40.27 north, longitude 41.06 west, by 
the British steamer Mohawk, which arrived at Galveston 
from Rotterdam. Capt. Blackburn signaled he wished to 
be reported “all well.” 

Capt. Blackburn sailed from Gloucester with 
intention to cross the Atlantic in forty-five days. The 
distance of his outlined trip is estimated to be 2,800 miles. 


Alfred Van Santvoord died July 20 on his yacht, Cler- 
mont, at the anchorage of the Atlantic Y. C., off Sea 
Gate, His death was due to old age, he having been in 
his eighty-third year. 

He was an enthusiastic yachtsman and spent much 
of his time in cruising. He was a member of the New 
York, Seawanhaka, Atlantic and American yacht clubs. 


RneREe 


The bark-rigged steam yacht White Heather, owned 
by Harrison T. Drummond, of St. Louis, arrived at 
Rockland, Me., on July 16, for repairs. Mr. Drum- 
mond states that his yacht was in collision on July 14 
with the steamer Navahoe, of the Clyde Line, off Cape 
Cod, during a dense fog. White Heather lost bow- 
sprit, stays, and figurehead. 

neuer 


The race of the 25ft. class of knockabouts of the Bar 
Harbor Y. R. A. was sailed on July 13. The race was 
won by Cherub, owned by W. L. Green, of Albany, N. 
Y., which defeated Antonio Y. Stewart’s Bobs by 2% 
minutes. 

The Boston knockabout Iroquois ran on a sunken 
ledge while preparing for the start. 

Rae 


In a fog off the Jersey coast at Sea Girt, at 10:30 
o'clock on the night of July 14, the Clyde freight steamer 
Benefactor, from New York for this port, ran into the 
yawl Spalpeen, owned by Robert M. Riddle, of the 
Corinthian Y. C. While attempting to board the yawl 
again, Francis Fisher, a nephew of Mr. Riddle, was 


drowned, 
nee 


The Newport Y. R. A. has issued sailing orders and 
instructions for its regatta*of Thursday and Saturday, 
Aug. 1 and 3. There will be no time limit to the races. 
The classes will be started in the following order: The 
90-footers, the yawls; class H, sloops; class D, schoon- 
ers; class I and class K, sloops. The course will be an 
equilateral triangle, ten miles to the leg, the start and 
finish to be across a line between the committee boat 
and Brenton Reef Lightship. 


Gen. Francis V. Greene’s auxiliary steam yacht Wild 
Duck, now under charter to Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, collided with the Joy Line steamer 
Tremont early in the morning on July 17. The accident 
occurred on’ Long Island Sound, between Cornfield 
Light and New London. The weather is said to have 
been thick at the time. The yacht tore a big hole in 
the starboard bow of the Tremont and the latter began 
to fill rapidly. The yacht was not seriously injured. No 
one was hurt on either vessel, but that there was no loss 
of life is accounted for by the ready help that was given 
to the 300 passengers on the Tremont by the steamers 
City of Lowell, City of Worcester, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, all of which happened to be in the vicin- 
ity. The Tremont was towed into New London, where 
she was beached. The yacht was able to proceed to the 
same port under her own steam. The side-wheeler Tre- 
mont is the property of the Boston & Portland Steam- 
ship Company, and was under charter to the Joy Steam- 
ship Company. She was built at Greenpoint, N. Y., in 
1883 for the Portland Company. She is 1,023 net tons 
burden, 26oft. in length, and 37{t. beam. 

Wild Duck is a centerboard steel auxiliary schooner. 
She was designed by Edward Burgess and uilt at the 
Atlantic Works, East Boston, in 1891. She is r2sft. on 
the waterline, 154ft. over all, 23.5ft. beam and 12ft. draft. 





The Forzer awn Staeam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. ~ 


the 


Fixtures. 


Aug. 67.—Taftsville, Conn.—South N. Schuetzen- 
bund’s annual festival ‘end prise sheet. oy eet 


Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
petitien by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
ile House, Reading road. Conditions: saree off-hand, at the 
German ring target. Mr. 1. Strickmeier, with a score of 221, was 
declared champion for the day. Weather, hot; thermometer, 106; 
wind, very little: 


WHIIIE, Sin scp inns cciuadobosravanll 21 21 16 18 16 20 21 21 20 15—189 
7 21 19 22 22 16 22 17 14 23 12—188 

16 8 24 11 21 19 19 21 19 23—181 

PUN Ease athaso ved vena b idaddbieecdbe 23 19 21 20 23 22 23 24 22 19-216 
19 23 22 18 23 19 25 18 23 22—212 

23 20 19 23 19 18 22 23 19 24—210 

BONED Kosedthesheteiccutcuttoccestem 21 20 23 20 25 19 21 15 20 20—209 
19 17 18 23 21 18 24 15 18 28—196 

5 22 19 19 24 18 16 15 24 19 18—1%4 
DE. Ss Sés csseceson sso sbancate ae 14 24 19 20 10 15 17 24 11 18—172 
23 15 19 12 22 15 17 12 18 16—169 

15 15 12 12 21 17 22 19 19 17—169 

SOMME - tu cckcircesegtsttascankterseodl 18 24 21 20 10 16 22 14 21 24—190 
23 15 18 20 18 20 19 22 15 19—189 

— : 7 22 19 18 17 19 15 22 17 18—174 
PIS os asinine sasnsvendnds caxecndl 24 21 24 24 20 21 24 22 19 22—221 
25 21 24 19 21 22 17 24 24 17—214 

23 25 24 19 18 20 18 19 23 21—210 


As all our best shots are in San Francisco and seem to be doin 
well there, so we are content to shoot as the sweltering heat would 
A 


let us. D., Sec’y. 
Grapshooting. 
——@—-— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


July 24-25.—Detroit, Mich.—Third shoot of the Michigan Trap- 
shooters’ League, under auspices of the Pastime Gun Club. John 
Parker, manager. 

July 25-26.—Cambridge Springs, Pa.—Tournament of the Cam- 
brid e Springs Gun Club. Clark D. Eckels, Sec’y. 

July 27.—Freehold, N. J.—Championship of New Jersey for E C 
cup between Messrs. E. J. Vanderveer and J. J. Fleming. 

July 30.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. 1.—Annual clambake and 








hendicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec’y. 
pul 30-31.—Bowling Green, O.—Target and live bird tournament 
of the Bowling Green Gun Club. John H. Lincoln, Sec’y. 


Aug. 2.—Holyoke, Mass.—Holyoke Shooting Club’s annual tar- 
get tournament. J. R. Blamey, Sec’y. 

Aug. 2.—Walcott, N. Y.—Target tournament of the Catchpole 
Gun Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

Aug. 3.—Sharon Springs, N. Y.—Sharon Springs Gun Club‘s 
first target tournament. Andrew Smith, Sec’y. 

Aug. 6-7.—Brantford, Can.—Target tournament of the Brantford 
Gun Club. A. B, Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 

Aug. 8-9.—Lafayette, Ind.—Fifteenth annual tournament of the 
Lafayette Gun Club. Amateur. John Blistain, Sec’y. 

Aug. 12.—Winnipeg, Man.—Fifth annual trapshootin 


tourna- 
ment, under management of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition 
Association; $1,000 in money, trophies and medals. . Heu- 


bach, General Manager. 

Aug. 14.—Ossining, N. Y.—Merchandise clay bird tournament 
of Go Senate Gun Club; clam bake; brass band. C. G. Bland- 
iurd, Capt. 

Aug. 14.—Trenton, N. re for championship of Mercer 
comaty. between Messrs, C. A. Comp, holder, and W. B. Widman, 
challenger. 

Aug. 14-15.—Sherburne, N. Y.—Sherburne Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. J. F. Paddelford, Sec’y. 

Aug. 14-16.—Colchester Beach, Md.—Sixth annual midsummer 
tournament, under the management of Messrs. J. R. Malone and 
J. M. Hawkins, of Baltimore; two days at targets; one day at live 
birds; added money and merchandise prizes. 

Aug. 15-17.—Ottawa, Can.—First annual tournament of the 
Dominion Trapshooting and Game Protective Association, on the 
grounds of the St. Hubert Gun Club. A. W. Throop, Sec’y-Treas. 

Aug. 19-21—Asheville, N. C.—Three-day tournament under the 
auspices of Maj. E. P. McKissick and Col. J. T. Anthony; dis- 
tance handicaps; $100 per day added. John Parker, Mgr. 


Aug. 23—Pleasant Hill, Mo.—Fifth annual sweepstake and mer- 
chanties tournament of the Pleasant Hill Colored Gun Club. 
T. H. Cohron, Sec’y. 


Aug. 27-30.—Okoboji, Ia.—Lake Okoboji Amateur tournamen 
at Tenell Park; $400 t 


added. For programmes, address E. C. 
Hinshaw. 


Sept. 2.—Meriden, Conn.—Labor Day tournament of the Parker 
Gun Club. Also Bristol sheep bake. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2—-Albeny, N. Y.—Bluerock tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, Mgr. 

Sept. 2-3.—Richmond, Va.—Second annual tournament of the 
Virginia Trapshooters’ Association. Mr. John Parker, Mgr. Mr. 
J. & Tignor, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Richmond, Va.—Tournament of the Virginia Trap 
raed Association, under auspices of the West End Gun 

ub. 
cu 15-16.—Alton, Ill.—Two-day tournament of the Piasa Gun 


ub. 
Sept. 24-26.—Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s annual handi- 
cap target tournament; $300 added. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 
Oct, 9-11.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and_targets. 
Haverhill, Mass.—Series of 


rize shoots every Saturda: 
1 to Aug. 31, given by the 


une 
averhill Gun Club. S. G, 


iller, 


Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Set- 
urday afternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West SiGe street 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, eens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
——— Coe — hotel — eae ‘ 

nterstate Par! Desens, = y shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Clu turdays. 

Sept. 10-14.—Interstate Park, L. I.—New York State shout, under 

the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 


Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


Aug. 7-9.—Providence, R. I.—The Interstate Association's tour- 
ea the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. 
Aug. 21-45—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L. A. Barker 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. L. J. Gaines, of Meriden, Conn., writes us as follows: “The 
Parker Gun Club, of Meriden, Conn., will give their annual clay- 


bird shoot at their near Hanover Lal 

Sept 5 1901. Dinker will’ be cureud on AE vernd Be 
known as the Bristol bake. A me will be 
arranged, and it will be 


good program 
for distribution about . 
apply 00 & Howards coeteace sa 








Jury 27, 1901.] 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Messrs. J. R. Malone and i; M. Hawkins, of Baltimore, an- 
nounce a tournament Aug. 14, 15 and 16; two days at targets, and 
one day at-live birds; ad money and merchandise es. 
further state: “The tournament will be held at Tolchester Beach, 
Kent county, Md., which is about two hours’ sail from Baltimore 
on fine steamers, which leave Pier 16, Light street wharf, at 8:30 
A. M. and 2 P. M. daily. First-class hotel accommodations will 
be found on the grounds for those wishing to remain during the 
tournament. No finer place could be selected in the country for 
holding a summer tournament, as the shooting grounds are located 
on a figh bluff, over 30ft. above tidewater, where a cool breeze 
from the broad Chesapeake Bay is always to be had. As the tour- 
nament will be held on Eastern Shore, we have decided to give 
a handsome gold medal for the champion shot of Eastern Shore of 
Maryland at 50 targets. There will also be a ten-man team race, 
Eastern Shore vs. Western Shore. Residents of Baltimore City 
barred. Programmes will be ready about Aug. 1.” 


While some of the contestants may have felt that they were 
handicapped very severely—that is, if they did not happen to 
win anything—the following, taken from the Richmond Dispatch 
of = 18, shows that handicapping as an art is pregnant with 
still greater ssibilities as to distances, etc. It is as follows: 
“Elijah D, Fulford, of Utica, N. Y., outshot a field of 78 con- 
testants in the preliminary handicap at 100 targets per man at 
Interstate Park, L. I., o-deg, and won the event—$750, and a 
silver trophy valued at $50. e broke 97 out of 100 targets. He 
stood at 80 yards. His closest opponents were John Hoff- 
man, of New Jersey, and D. W. Sawin, of Gardiner, Mass., each 
of whom broke 92 targets from the 70 yard mark, Sawin winning 
on the shoot-off. The next best score was 91, F. A. Inman, of 
Pascoag, R. I:, who stood at 150 yards. None of the back mark- 
ers, such as Crosby, Gilbert, and Fanning, shot up to their 
scores in England soon but they were heavily handicappea 
to-day, as they stood at , 210, and 25 yards.” 


Mr. C. G.. Blandford, captain of the club, writes us as follows: 
“The Ossining Gun Club will give on Wednesday, Aug. 14, a grand 
clam bake. This will be the first of a series of entertainments to 
be given by the Gun Club, and ever effort will be made to make 
of it a most enjoyable occasion. he day’s fun will start at 10 
A. M. with a merchandise clay-bird tournament. In each event a 
special merchandise prize will be offered, not to be shot for, 
but drawn for by those entering in the events, so that 
the casual shooter will have the same chance as_ the 
more expert one. Sweepstakes will be divided in the usual 
manner. Shootin will continue throughout the afternoon 
till 6 o’clock, when the music of Doyle’s Ossining band 
will announce that the sea weed has been raked away, and that 
the bake is ready for the tables, together with all the accessories 
which go to aoe up a first-class clam bake. Opiaira, thirty 
miles from New York city on the N. Y. 'C. & H. R. R. R. 


The following is taken from an exchange: “King Edward, of 
England, can Lotte a gun with the best field shots. When in 
India he went in for that most exciting of sports, tiger shooting, 
and it is on record that when out with Sir Jung Bahadur in 
Nepal he brought down six tigers in one day.” It is a matter of 
deep regret that King Edward was not included in the membership 
of the English team in its recent contest with the American team. 
King Edward, wearing his Sunday crown for a shooting cap, 
would have been no small factor in making better gate receipts 
than were in evidence. The foregoing excerpt, however, is rather 
suggestive of what might have happened if Sir Jung Bahadur, 
whose name indicates that he would concede that when they both 
fired at the same tiger the kill was the King’s, had remained at 
home. In a tiger shoot an official referee and scorer are essentials 
for official records. R 


Mr. W. H. Hayes, of Ottawa, Canada, writes us as follows: “At 
the request of Mr. A. W. Throop, secretary-treasurer of the Domin- 
ion Trapshooting and Game Protective Association, under whose 
auspices the St. Hubert Gun Club, of Ottawa, is holding the first 
annual tournament on Aug. 15, 16 and -17, as announced in your 
‘Fixtures,’ I write to inform you that the programme is now in 
the printer’s hands, and will be ready for distribution toward the 
close of next week. There will be two events each day, seven 
guaranteed purses of $50 each, with added money. There will be 
some merchandise prizes, but the main feature of the extra series 
match will be cash prizes to value of $150. All events will be shot 
over the magautrap, except extra series, which will be shot over 
five expert traps. Grounds are first class and easy of access. It 
is cool up here in the shadow of the Laurentides. 


On July 13, the third, and, as it proved, the final contest of 
the series for the cup, was shot between five-man teams of the 
Exeter, Dover and Portsmouth Gun Clubs. The Exeter Gun 
Club was victorious for the third time. In the acceptance of 
the cup Mr. Gerrish, of the Exeter team, stated the sentiment 
associated with the cup was most prized, and that the cup was 
now open to teams from any clubs in New Hampshire, or even 
the United States. Each man shot at 20 targets, thus making a 
total of 1% possible. The scores were: Exeter, 95; Dover, 83; 
Portsmouth, 78. B 


The Sharon Springs, N. Y., Gun Club announces that its first 
shoot will be held on Aug. 3, commencing at 10 o’clock. A 
magautrap and bluerocks will be used. There are 15 events on the 
programme. Entrance $1.25, targets included. Rose system, 5, 
4, 3 and 2. Agents may shoot for targets only. Mr. Andrew 
Smith is the secretary. 

ie 


Many articles have first and last been written on the matter of 
trapshooting and its unlikeness to field shooting. It is held by 
some sportsmen that, being unlike field shooting, it is accordingly 
wrong. The matter is discussed on the editorial page of Forest 
AND Se azau this week. R 


The two-man team match fixed to take place at Interstate Park 
on Saturday of last week between Messrs. Van Allen and Morfey 
on the one side against Messrs. Applegate and Stevens on the 
other, 100 birds oat $200 a side, was postponed to Aug. 5. 


On July 19 the Fitchburg Gun Club 10 man team, defeated 
the Leominster Gun Club 10 man team, by a score of 368 to 329. 
kach man shot at 50 targets. The contest took place on the 
ground of the Fitchburg (Mass.) club. 


Mr. Thomas Donley, of St. Thomas, Ont., under date of July 
19, writes us as follows: “I intend holding my fifth annual 
tournament here on October 9, 10 and 11; live birds and targets.” 


Wide Be Eck dad.) 


Mr. Paul North was a visitor at Interstate Park on Wednesda 
of last week at the target tournament. He was in excellent healt 
after his long trip abroad. 

2 


The Catchpole Gun Club, of Wolcott, N. Y., announces, through 
its secretary, Mr. E. A. Wadsworth, that it will hold a target 
tournament on Aug. 2. 8 


The Portsmouth (N. H.) Gun Club will hold-a grand shoot 
in August, the programme of which will be issued in ample time. 


The Holyoke (Mass.) Shooting Club will hold its annual target 
oS Aug. 2. Mr. J. f. Blamey is the secretary. 
° Berwarp WaArTERs. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
St. Paul Sixth Annual. 
<i hod, sod Gun bot See held last 


ee affair, attendance beyond what might have been 
reasonably 
box office, 





‘ 


cor 


of a total of 450 targets shot at he scored 96 per cent., in spite of 
some little difficulties with a new gun, which he had just begun to 
use. Other officers of the club who assisted in the duties of run- 
ning the shoot wére Paul Gotzian, Paul Hauser and J. C. High- 
house. Two sets of expert traps were used, and the birds were 


. thrown at a very stiff clip, which made the shooting hard. 


Hughes, ef Palmyra, Wis., made a good second to Hirschy. In 
the Minnesota championship there were twenty-two entries, the 
trophy being won by Hirschy, who shot out McDowell and Parker 
in the tie. On the second day the team shoot for the Hirschy 
trophy yes pees off, teams being entered from St. Paul, Eau 
Claire and Minneapolis, Minneapolis winning with the fine team 
record of 91 targets out of 100. The following are the scores in 
the regular tournament events, as reported by “Dr. Bill’’: 


First Day’s Shoot. 
















Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 9101112 Broke. 
MPA ANS edited esiheees 13 1311 141412121511131113 150 
Baldwin - 1213 10 15 111012131413 1015 = 158 
Vanee ..... 131210 151411121412131511_ 161 
Mrs Johnsto 12 1413 111211121111111310 142 
Johnston - WMHBWUNWNNNI310 = 142 
a eee - 13 14 14 10 10 13 12 15 14 15 13 12 155 
TEESE oe 10 14 13 13 13 11 15 10 12 13 12 15 151 
IN Necdidercvccedidens 14 1412 10 1413121410 81313 147 
Dewey igtkectinte sidtbeets 12 14 12 15 14 11 12 11 15 14 14 14 158 
EE Sav iscy hxoeewuann 9 15 11 12 12 14 13 15 12 13 12 13 151 
BEE” Chess cedeccncasves 11 14 10 10 12 11 12 13 14 14:12 13 146 

Ditpetiins costiiss sages 11 11 14 12 13 1412 121211 413 149 
ee Se rr ere 15 13 11 14 12 11 11 14 10 13 13:13 150 

EEN nbetovesieveecoducues 11 13 13 13 12 1212 10 12 813 9 136 
PED, piedecvdieet Nisase 12 13 10 11 12 11 13 14 14 11 11:13 145 
ae Bo aney 4 nes deeneee 14 13 12 15 13 11 10 13 12 12 11 12 148 

NL bew'ev'ecedimndeie 12 10 12 12 10 12 10 10 11 13 11 12 156 
PE ducasecs coxncteces 1115 91211 13 13 14121512 4 155 
TC pce ddceccrranese¥en 111312141115 1013121511 9 147 
ME Dosdcesvcdecsodas 14 14 14141113 15151314 914 160 
DM abidsiccstcercedbe 14 15 15 14 14 13 15 15 15 15 14 15 174 
MR Xoecscececteveces 14 15 15 14 14 13 15 15 15 15 14 15 164 
PDE Neue 6 oe wh koe deee 12 14 14 14 14 10 13 15 15 1113 14 159 
BE To cebcarve cs ceeesiiat 15 15 14 13 11 13 13 15 14 12 14 14 161 

10 11 10 13 14 14 13 10 12 12 13 14 146 

14 14 12.12 13 9 13 13 11 11 13 13 148 

1312 913 8141012101413 9 138 

11 12 10 11 12 1211111012 9 8 129 

12 13 11 15 14 13 10 12 11 10 11 12 140 

10 13 14 12 14 13 13 10 12 13 12 15 149 

9 14 12 11 11 12 14 I1 12 13 14 13 146 

13 15 12 10 13 13 12 14 11 12 11 15 151 

11 12 12 13 12 13 1113 8111112 159 

15 14 15 13 13 15 14 13 11 15 14 15 167 

15 14 12 15 14 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 169 

12 14 13 131315 131212121314 156 

- 1112 12 12 101310 1212121414 = 144 

- 12 13 13 14 12 14 13 15 14 14 13 13 160 

14 12 15 14 11 13 12 15 15 14 14 12 161 

1413 15 14 9 12 12 11 13 12 10 11 159 

OS Re 12 12 12 14 13 14 13 12 10 14 13 13 161 
PE neecasdetee’ Riesadases 9121314 812111110 712 9 128 
oF Rated saekeraccheverens 9 13 15 13 14 11 14 12 11 13 15 10 150 

i Dicle tacipsess cadacn nia 14 13 14 12 14 13 11 14 15 13 12 13 15 
NE iwi sc va Ge vec cante 14 10 11 12 12 10 12 12 8131514 144 
EE ‘dadchbaserdevsccens 12 11 13 13 15 14 14 15131312 8 153 
I sch gic divivveloe nares 11 13 12 12 11 12 12 10 12 12 15 12 ant 
MN hc sthscrvicseceoes 9 13 10 15 15 14 13 13 12 12 14 12 152 
EM cee cecwsdeb acs 13 1410 1312 911131412 913 143 
RN S600 Cdca¥i se sasauens 12 14 11 15 14 12 12 13 10 14 11 13 151 
NN Sains apdindexs es 9 13 12 13 13 12 12 14121212 9 143 
WEES xeaneScciderraseeces 1011 8 91110 10 11 13 12 13 10 148 

Second Day’s Shoot. 

Events: 123 4 65 6 7 8 9101112 Broke. 
ST adn wavoneseeeen 1212 912 91311 910121011 288 
Schultz .... ..- 12 13 14 13 15 13 11 15 13 14 13 12 293 
Frazier - 11 8101112 91112 51112 9 282 
Mrs Johnston 9 9 9 81010 10 13 13 15 267 
Aney 12 11 12 12 12 14 10 12 10 10 262 
French 12 12 14 12 14 14 13 13 14 12 309 
Seymour 1413 1213131413131415 309 
Sprague 12 13 13 11 14 12 14 15 12 14 3il 
Dewey 10 13 15 14 14 13 14 13 13 12 315 
Robbins 15 12 13 14 14 12 14 1411 14 308 
Hauser 14 1212 121314 81015 13 294 
Gotzian 1314 8 9151415 1414 14 302 

CN daddendeacnctassuade oe 13 14.14 14 12 13 13 15 13 13 319 
Danz 10 11 10 13 1112 13 12 8 10 269 

ES a a 12 14101210 912101213 296 

uffton 12 13 13 14 13 13 11 14 13 10 298 
ae 11131312 81013 8 814 274 

PT a ichisteccadahisuyeaess 15111011 914 6131014 287 
Morrison 15 11 13 14 13 14 11 15 15 12 318 
Hirschy 15 15 13 15 14 14 12 15 15 15 345 
Thompson 14 10 13 12 12 13 14 13 11 12 310 
Parker 13 12 15 12 15 14 14 13 11 13 322 
Wilkinson 12 14 12 12 12 12 13 14 12 14 314 
Schmidt 13 13 13 13 14 165 13 13 10 12 303 
Westgate 81411 12 121011121011 914 277 
White 13 12 13 15 13 14 13 14 12 13 13 15 311 
Steege 9 11 13 13 12 14 13 14 12 14 12 12 304 

14 12 11 14 14 14 13 14 15 11 14 15 310 
Yank 10 13 14 14 11 14 12 13 12 15 13 14 305 
Blossom 13 14 11 11 12 15 11 11 14 14 11 12 293 
EE cn akathagesabeatoaie 810 8131211 91314 910 9 ene 
MEL edhatecdiindedscowsika 13 14 15 14 11 14 12 14 13 13 13 15 328 
PR ndivgalinanonsa owes sis 1412 9 13 14 13 12 14 14 13 13 14 299 
MEO accceenees --» 15 14 15 15 13 13 15 15 15 13 15 14 3Al 

ME weccese 1415 11 11 13 1313 14 913 915 304 
McKay . 12 14 15 12 13 12 13 14 11 14 12 13 316 
Shaffter . -- 1313 13 14121538 8 11 12 10 13 289 
Vance .. -- 13 12 12 13 12 15 15 11 15 15 14 12 306 
CE hecceGiatoucccions ner ll 5121411 9 13 12 13 11 12 13 262 
MEE acca ceviccccosaes 15 12 15 12 14 14 13 14 14 13 13 14 314 
EE ivasbnwisdadestedees 14 13 14 13 12 15 14 12 15 13 12 13 307 
ED asadeesataccdxueces 14 13 12 12 12 12 13 1413 15 913 311 
SNL. Raasdigdcxdecsvees 121512 8 14 13 12 11 13 12 15 12 297 

E. Hoven. 


Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Il. 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, IIl., July 20.—Steck won the high gun trophy to-day. 
A. W. Morton won the handicap trophy. has, Antoine won the 
monthly trophy. The weather was too hot for comfort. 

Weekly trophy, 25 targets: 

Broke. Hdcp. Total. 
24 











CO b icikcneccsves 1011111101101011111111101—20 4 

Pe OEE ack wisceccesens 1100110111111111110101101—19 0 19 
By MG vicwcccescus 1411111111111111111111101—24 3 25 
We BS cba cececcucece 11.11901111111111111111111—24 0 24 
TIE TEOIUEE ctistcccccccses 1011111101100111111111110—20 4 24 
PD: PER ici ccedss ce 1011111110111111111111110—22 4 25 
DE BOGE cccseccsccocss 0010100000100000000000000— 3 12 15 
COD. cectcuddvidscvsccdeess 1111111111100111111110101—21 0 21 
RORUEE eked sidédevceseees 1101101111111111110111111—22 1 23 

Ties on 25: 

(oe °° eee 1110111110—- 8 A W Morton...... 1111101111— 9 

Monthly trophy, 15 targets, handicap rise: 

I Mies adc oe'dh sb bscctibasesdstdnstese<s 111111111111101—14 
BO PGR, Di dbccbascdccedcccesceecd « - »-010000000000000— 1 
Cam, Miiantdesctices PRicdbeseddncess ++ -111111110111110—13 
R MENGE Bikissedeownvenvetaedds «+» -001111011111111—12 
ES Dlnsd capcerepccamatnso< - -101111110011110—11 
A W Morton, 18 111110110011111—12 
PUROGRR, BP catndine coccoccesencvocwsidhsibndselibots 111111111111111—15 
I. - Minapansuetachtencasquceececmesbate ces -111111111111101—14 
Br SEs Miiddclaaestetnyseshnees Gp8gerawenqes - -111111000111111—12 

Race, 20 targets: 

RNIN oo edie atin aneniag 01111111111011110110—16 
BG MNO 25555556 0bs 0c seers . ..11010111100111001101—13 
NE ce Fees opi ae she ance .-.11001111111111111111—18 
Fe ARE Fs RR Ee RE Ri | nS ta 11111111111111111110—19 


Mrs. Carson won above race over Chas. Antoine; he allowed her 
4 birds. Antoine had a race with E. M. Steck and won in the 
above, 20 targets. 





Targets: nme??? Tyee: 1010 * * * 
Mrs Carson....... 8 6.....- A W Morton...... CMR Sesue- sa 
Dr_ Carson ....... © 8 D.. .- o- Dr Burcky 2.00.00. 4 se oe 00 oe 
R B Mack...... @.8 .- so. «- € Agtéine ... 1. ha ss 
E M Steck..... was 20 DS O 6c CAD; seccicedone ston evi derse 2 

a’ eae Oh ee 

*Five pairs. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill, July 20.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the fifth trophy shoot of the 
second series. W. P. Northcott carried off the honors by being the 
only one to go straight in the trophy event. Dorman and Marshall 
tied for Class B medal on 22, while Silas Palmer won Class C 
medal on 20. 

The day was too hot for comfort, and was a little too windy; 
still thirty-five shooters took part in the trophy event, and over 
forty shot in the various events of the day. It was also the oc- 
casion of the third match against La Grange Gun Club, and the 
third successive defeat for them. We heartily wish them success 
and prosperity, as they are made of the right stuff, and we wish 
to assure them of a cordial welcome at our club always. 

Team race, six men, 26 targets: 


La Grange Gun Club. 















ee Ryda ar cawiesinacenuen 1411111111111111110110111—23 

H E Swezey....... - «-1000111110111011110111101—18 

EE Pee secccscconccte - «-1000111101101011111111101—18 

ee - --1111011001010101111011100—16 

R A_MeMullen...... - » -1100110001111111001100011—15 

Mb Pes anddedscoddcccevataancncess 1101110111000010111111011—17—107 

Garfield Gun Club. 

FE, PP eins tens caguenunedadenaa 1110111101111111111111111—23 

Dr Shaw ... -1111111111101100000010110—16 

A Hellman -1111110110111111010111101—20 

C P_ Richards - --1010111111110010011011111—18 

PP EEE TR ces ngateccs coesnenecdeues 0111000100011111010111111—16 

pee ee ee eer 1110001011001111111110111—18—111 
Fifth trophy event, 25 targets: 

FP Dad a5. cadieh tdeteseccccsedced 0000001011110000011011101—11 

Mp ER nctxewtidseres cdcucdesnssivesd 0111111111111111111111101—23 

oo Aer ery oe eee 0100111111000111111100101—16 

Re Tea taddaradtidediedeteuvoadeiae 1011100111011111111011111—20 

DP SEC a ccdcedcidutecaroeaussteces 0111000001011101111010011—14 
PI au vonccandsduvidesuscdaddadtae: 1101000100001101011111011—14 
MU 55 drain pvcuaesdvadwdculoatat 0010101111001010101110101—14 

MP EE a nadeveeddé das divdooitacnedadeees 1101000000111100101111101—14 

UN SvadaWecdsdcd.cievitesd caviwextebtast 1000010101101001001111100—12 

MNT ah dads dev eatineandGumensoavdioessdtias 1101110100111110111101110—18 

CF MN 5 ch svg dues wna stccatetiecede 1101010010011111000000001—11 

| es ae ee se 1110011111111111110111111—22 

SP Reeds vou ac Pacv snag acateKeckes 1101111111110111111111010—21 

We NR, Ci adericiasddeseseueng 1111111111111111111111111—25, 









A W Dorman 


P McGowa 
A McGowa 
F I Ellis. 


0111111110011111111111111—22 
1110111110111111011111110—21 
0100110110111111100111111—18 
1000011001111111110011011—16 
--1011117111011111111111111—23 














J, J, Ellis - -0111111111111010110100101—18 
Ss EN aH eas ak das Cevenetasdinodedccsaus 0001000111101110111110111—16 
MAID Sed cies cascapeddoncsdsvdueedee 1111111011011110111111111—22 
EE eae cuss Vide ubcnedemculaatae 1000110001101101011001011—13 
I gan de sein ideddcade kacdeecditaga 1011110101111011111111011—20 
ND ad chavs 5 awa aeaced dh banesueeel 9100110111101101111100011—16 
¢-? Richards ERK baa detaawaee dba pug an bade 1111111111111111110111111—24 
Be) NE a sachet evacnchuclesscesueusds 1111011110111111011111101—21, 
We PMNS 5 2 oo siccodenadddeativaued 0011110111011100010101111—16 
0 OS ee ee ee 0101000010011111100101101—13 
S Palmer 1101100111111111011111101—20 
C H Kehl 0000100011110101001101100—11 
T L Smedes 1111110101111111110111111—22 
Kissick .. 0011010100110001000100011—10 
W A Jones 1111011110011111111111101—21 
Mrs Shaw 1100011111011110011111110—18 
Sweepstakes: 
Targets: 10 10 15 * * 0 0 WW 
Shaw POCCCO Cov ccccccccscccecgececcccese 7 8 ee os 5 
i ee if ee ee ae ee 
Northcott .. 1 8 14 =7 
‘Dorman . oe gay en 

Ford .. © @ ma « 

P McGowan &°t Wu. 

ee IN 0 6's. siaaie 0.4.X0e'ocewensedace . 2 © «4 

Dy Cadden da saik ce xdeslcccuoanpaevedtes 43°$ 7 

We EE de Gcaxdcedaiveckscchoeede éxéxeudae 8 8 8 5 

MEME ada ds cnGieadescensceensgcaceiiciad<e ee ae ee ee 
Marshall ..... 10 5 0 3 8 
ES xed de'ea ain 4.54 9 6 “wa 
SI BOE Se cscccienans 7 om. hee “9 
MEIN, Sosieav:da-cximeca ee oy ce ae Ge ale ew 
rr cncn cack wegnnanices 7 = ae © « we 
eer § 60” 2... aa 
IE Seikakcacbaeeines 7 7 FT @3a8 8 
NE ae Jae ekedubn sda ' 2 2 "Oe a 
MT Ca dedvenexkigesvess of ee Se “Se as 
SE pudccandcucccees ne om ek 
SEE, akusdaasedes as ae. % as 

EE 6i6¢& 2 7 
Mrs Shaw ......... Sve. 43 “ 
ee a. © ‘a ad 
F BAGM 6....00000 4 te 3 t 48 
IE ia ate Bidiccpsnnatacncendgsxaqutas anh tie Fuse 
DONE Wd celatewccedsncd dane cecdcnwsdeds In «ae *@ 4G we 
DMN iakcontecsevadxandudiaseesereceuc'ee on A us “a 
Blair © ia i 
Hellman a. an a 
Young ll 6 7 oe? ae 
Leasure Sow de at Cs 

ain : Poe a 
Kissick , €& 4 2 @ 4 
Barnard 10 8 4 ue, 
Morgan OS me. as “a 

icks és ee 10 





Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
Trap at Watson’s Park. 


Chicago, Ill., July 14.—The following are the scores made at 
my park oe While we expected more people, we presume the 
hot weather kept many away; but those who did come were 
treated to some rare birds, considering the summer weather. 

We will hold another all-day shoot on July 28, and as we will 
have plenty of good birds, we no doubt will have a much better 
crowd, and the cars will then be running to my door, so no 
more long walks: . 

Seven birds, $2 entrance: Wm. Wilburn 6, Joe Frey 3, Gus Man 
5, Dave Lloyd 5, J. M. Blockenger 6, Harry Bennett 5, Jas. Robb 
6, J. M. Howe 7, H. Woolsey 2. 

Ten birds, $3 entrance: Wilburn 10, Ross 7, Man 9, Jos. De 
Planzo 9, Frank De Planzo 8, J. P. Harry 1, Lloyd 7, Bennett 9. 

Five birds, $1 entrance: Wilburn 4, Bennett 4, Man 5, Robb 4, 
Howe 3, Woolsey 2, Blockenger 4, Frey 1, Jos. De Planzo 4, 
Frank De Planzo 3, Lloyd 3, Bloss 1, Cerro 2, 

Two pairs doubles: Jos. De Planzo 1, Frank De Planzo 2, Wil- 
burn 2, Man 3, 

Match for price of 25 birds: Jos. De Planzo 22, Frank De Planzo 
20, Wilburn 20, Man 17. 

Seven birds, $1 entrance: Robb 4, Woolsey 4, Wilburn 6, Jos. De 
Planzo 7, Frey 5, Lloyd 6, Bennett 5, 
Harry 2, Cerro 0, Clark 0, Benger 4, Kidd 9, 

Fifteen birds: Bennett 12, De Planzo 11, Robb 7, Wilburn 14, 
Man 15, Lloyd 11. ' 


ITALIAN Joe. 





Lafayette Gun Club. 


Larayette, Ind., July 12.—There was a fair crowd out to-day to 
witness the practice shoot of our club at their beautiful shooting 
park. The wind was blowing directly across the traps on the start, 
which made the shooting difficult. It settled down toward even- 
ing, when a most enjoyable contest set in. Our boys are practicing 
faithfully for our tournament on Aug. 8 and 9, when we look for 
a large attendance. I herewith append scores: 





Events: 1234567 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 ~* 10 10 10 10 10 
i cubed teiebiuWawesodces.ce SM s oO aw. Bea. a os. 
sockwood . age’ Mead 6 On... 6-7... 
Boone ....... coe! O Baro Pied. Baie: oO 
ED Gh candiicncddcveedcesudecuws' ee 6... 8 is Fi. 6 

MN le Gar anntdwhagenadenddadvedasa jon It OR ae i 
Rasteain Oa PONT OB 
Rich ....... 2 Si BF OGD. 
Sebastian .. 00 db 66 on ed ve “seh i Oe VOR 
WE .aditeviviccddcockdsaadesvneed ve We ie del Esai S57 € é¢€B 
*Pairs. Stow. 





The Forest ann Stxzam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publicution should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


fowe 3, Blockenger 5, ° 


pow tt cls tans Aiea 


pie RN 








Annie Oakley, Challenges and Championship. 


Editor Forest and Stream: z y . i 

During Annie Oakley’s shooting career I think she has received 
more so-called challenges than any one in the same line, with the 
possible exception of Dr. Carver. Now, as it may interest some 
of your readers, 1 send a few samples of these challenges, and | 
will leave it to the sportsmen of America if she is right in her 
determination not to use that much-abused word. But right here 
let me say that not one of these challenges was accompanied by 
a dollar to back it up; but as they went the rounds of the a 
| suppose they served the purpose for which they were intend ed. 

Although I have not my scrap books at hand, I well remember 
the first challenge. It was during her first engagement at the Olympic 
Theater in Chicago, a woman who killed her husband, a_ Mrs. 
Jesse James, challenged Annie for all kinds of shooting. I had 
much to learn in those days, but as I had just $100 in the world 
I deposited $50 with a sportsman’s journal; then 1 was fool enough 
to make a flying trip to Milwaukee, where I found her posing in 
a dime museum. On making myself known and asking if she 
was Mrs. Jesse James, I was staggered with the reply, Who 
the — do you think I am?” I returned to Chicago with less 
money, but a little more sense, and as I had not learned to kick 
myself when I made a mistake, I butted the knobs of the wash 
stand instead. ; a 

i need not say that the party was an impostor and in no way 
related to the real Mrs. Jesse sagen, who I have since learned 
s y in every sense of the word. 
xiety com 1879 or 1880, before Annie Oakley commenced ye 
ing, two women were touring the country, giving rey : 
rifle shooting, during which they shot — off each other's” ead. 
One night, while doing this trick, one killed the other. As it was 
known that they had quarreled that same day some claimed it 
was done purposely, but the one responsible proved that she was 
intoxicated, and not accountable for t e accident. Two weeks later 
she was billed as the “Woman Killer.” She has been appearing 
under different names since then, and has more than once. chal- 
nge ie Oakley. ’ 
a of — visits to London there was a woman. shooting 
in one of the music halls under the name of Winona. She never 
missed ringing the bell, and was making quite a reputation, and 
as a matter of course, issued the usual challenge. A few days later 
she called on Annie Oakley in her dressing tent. During her 
visit 1 took pains to show her some American rifles, in which she 
seemed to take little if any interest. 1 think she must have had a 
brandy and soda more than was good for her, for she grew quite 
confidential, and more than surprised me by saying, “’Pon my 
word, Miss Oakley, I don’t know a thing about rifles. My car- 
tridges are all blank, and my husband rings the bell by pulling a 
string.” Now, this may seem strange, but | have seen many of 
the shooting acts on the English stage worked on the same prin- 
ciple, and not only the audience but the managers as well swal- 
lowed bait, hook and all. 1 saw the same thing worked in a New 
York theater last winter, but more than one in the audience 
- ame. ; 
wo oe visit to London, an exhibition shot made a 
proposition which was certainly original. He was a self-styled 
captain, and always proved he was using single bullets by showing 
his wife’s hands, which were minus some fingers. One day he 
called on me at the hotel, and this was the plan outlined by which 
we could make some money. As well as 1 can remember, it was 
like this: “See here, old boy, you are in this business for the 
money. So am I. Your wife has a great reputation, and my 
missus can shoot a bit. Now, I was talking to the manager of a 
music hall, and I told him my idea. He blooming well fell in a 
fit, and | know we can make a tidy bit out of it. Now here it is: 
Let your wife shoot one hundred shots against mine. Each to take 
a drink of ale or beer at the end of each ten shots; that will be 
something new and pack the blooming shop. 1 told him that 
Annie Oakley would stand no chance in such a contest; and te 
this day he is telling it _ the third-class barrooms how his 
missus challenged Annie Oakley. : aa 

One woman ‘ce often challenged Annie Oakley has three living 
husbands, or said to be such, and | have clippings from Western 
papers which, if half true, would keep any respectable man or 
woman from entering into any contest or controversy with her. 

Now, just a few more lines, and 1 am through, having already 
taken up more of your space that I had intended doing. 

Annie Oakley is always glad to meet ladies, either at the trap 
or in the field, and should they make a better score than: she, it 
will make no difference in her friendship toward them; in fact, 
some of the best lady shots in the country to-day are counted 
among her dearest friends, and as she is the pioneer in that line 
she is always proud when they score well. For what better 
monument could she leave behind than lady shots and lady gun 
= let me say right here, and once for all, that no woman with 
a shady past or doubtful reputation can ever enter into a personal 
contest with Annie Oakley while 1 am managing her, as she values 
her private reputation far more than her shooting one, and as for 
the word champion she wilh never use it. ; 3 a 

Once more I ask in her behalf that her friends will omit it in 
connection with her name. Frank E, Butver. 


Echoes of the Anglo-American Match. 


New York, July 20.—E£ditor Forest and Stream: Since my return 
to America from the trip of the American team to London and 
Glasgow, 1 have been asked so many questions about different 
matters connected with and met with on that trip that it seems as 
if it would not be taking up your space uselessty should you de- 
r o print what follows: ‘ 
= tie first place, many people have wanted to know what “the 
Welsh Harp” is; its distance from London, etc. The Welsh 
Harp” is the name of an inn, or road house, as it would probably 
be called here, about eight miles from the center of London, taking 
the street called Strand as a possible center. The grounds used 
by the Middlesex Gun Club, where the international races were 
shot, are “just across the road’ from the Welsh Harp—that is to 
sav, a highway and a line of the Midland Railway separate the two 

v Ss. g 
“eo Weish Harp a set of traps is arranged and maintained 
solely for live-bird shooting, the equipment being up to date. y Fast 
birds are trapped, and with a summer boundary of 30yds.—Syds. 
in the winter—high scores are seldom made. Betting on individual 
shots cuts quite a prominent figure at all shoots held at the 
Welsh Harp grounds; and the same may be said of all shooting 
grounds in England and on the continent of Europe. In fact, it 
would often appear to an outsider as if pigeon shooting on ail such 
grounds was merely an incident, the laying and taking of odds 
being the main feature, with the value of the sweepstake as a sort 
of side issue. Any shooter troubled with nerves would find it a 
hard matter to get schooled so that the noise made by those who 
endeavor to get a bet on his shot didn’t bother him. There, are a 
few men on this side whom 1 have known to object to any loud 
talking while they were at the score. It would be amusing to see 
how such requests for silence as I have heard made here would 
be received on the other side of the Atlantic. I’m afraid there 
would be but little diminution in the offers to take and lay odds. 

All bets on individual shots are made “on the nod”-—that is, no 
money changes hands until after the referee’s decision on the shot 
has been rendered. For instance: At the Welsh Harp on the 
Monday after the International series of target races, June 17, 
there was a grand gathering of pigeon shooters and spectators, the 
main feature on the programme being a contest for a very hand- 
some trophy, purporting to be the international live-bird trophy, 
a competition which | have already described and in which first 
honors and the cup were carried off by Billy Crosby after a 
shoct-off with Parmelee, Heikes, Powers and Elliott, Parmelee 
losing his 17th bird dead out of bounds. Betting on each shot 
was very active, particularly at the start, when the English bettipg 
men were quite willing to take what seemed to our boys absurdly 
low odds. One Englishman, a prominent live-bird shot himselt, 
expressed himself loudly as willing to take “four to one” on the 
gun; in other words, more easily understood here perhaps, he -was 
willing to wager one to four on the bird. The Americans, rooters 
and shooters, promptly accommodated him with a bunch of bets 
(the man at the score being one of our team), the total value of 
which was worth while considering. Yet not a cent was put up! 
The shot being successful, the taker of the odds satisfied all his 
liabilities, and went to work on the same lines as before on the 
very next shot. It was simply a case, I'll take,” ete., and “I'll 

lay it you in.” As Frank Parmelee put it, that was one place 
where “mouth bets went.” S F . rs 

A matter of interest in connection with this competition were 

the conditions of the contest. There were: 12 birds per man, 
entrance fee (in American equivalent) $10, re-entries to the number 
of four each being allowed up to the end of the fourth round, $500 

guaranteed, with handsome cup to the winner. As there were 





i ight entries and re-entries all told, the management netted 
Sule Shies out of the shoot, nothing but the cup and the $500 
guaranteed going to the shooters, The Americans took the $600, 
but there was not much margin left after all expenses had been 
paid, 





FOREST AND STREAM, 


Again, I have often been asked why it was that the scores made 
by our team in the international series in London were so low 


comparatively speaking. My answer has always been that some 
of the scores, though apparently low on paper, were really as good 
as many of the 98 and 97 per cents. offen recorded over here. 

It must first of all be remembered that the members of the team 
had only had two half-days in which to practice or targets thrown 
very hard against a decidedly poor background. Shooters stood 
at the score on ground slightly higher than the traps, thus shoot- 
ing down hill. The field in front of the traps sloped off rapidly 
down to a hedge and ditch, and then rose again quite as rapidly, 
making’ it extremely hard to gauge the speed of a target. The 
traps were screwed up to throw a target fully @ to G5yds.; at 
least such was the impression of all our men. To the right was 
the 60ft. tower from which targets are thrown overhead to repre 
sent “driven pheasants,” etc. The timbers of this tower were well 
peppered with Shot, targets frequently crossing in front of it, and 
passing away beyond it also. The “high right-quarterers” from 
Nos. 4 and: 5 traps were generally to be classed in the hoodoo 
category, as, in addition to crossing the tower, they were against 
a long viaduct constructed on several brick arches, which added 
to the difficulty of properly locating the targets. 

As regards the len at which the targets were thrown, they 
were thrown fully up to the limit of “12ft. 10yds. from the traps,” 
the agreement being that they were to be thrown “not less than 
6 nor more than 12ft. high Myds, from the trap.”” They were thus 
a lot of very high targets; as the boys said, “You've got to bury 
the straightaways to make sure of them.” 

Every shooter knows the value of shooting in a squad with a 
uniform gait. Nothing is so liable to break up a squad as to 
have an extremely quick or an extremely slow shot in its ranks. 
The quick shot is far preferable to the slower one. Had our 
boys been shooting in squads by themselves scores would almost 
certainly have been correspondingly higher. As it was, they were 
sandwiched in—first an Englishman, then an American, and so on. 
it was a little disconcerting, too, perhaps to have a man alongside 
of you blowing off both barrels now and then. 

Anyway, whatever the scores were, when all conditions are 
taken into consideration, the totals of the American team made at 
the grounds of the Middlesex Gun Club during the international 
series would take a lot of beating. Given another week's practice, 
there would of course have been an improvement; but as it was, 
the scores were really very good indeed, and reflect great credit 
on those members of the team who made up the honored “ten” 
on each of the three days. 

Up in Scotland conditions were different. It 
“known traps and angles” in the match with the Scotchmen a 
Glasgow. \ hile there was no sky background, the lack of it was 
more than’ made up for by the fact that both trap and angle were 
known to the shooter when he called, “Pull.”” The traps were 
placed in a pit, or rather, trench, at the foot of a hill which rose 
rapidly in front of the traps. Thus it was really impossible to 
throw a target very far as a straightaway, for it plunged into the 
hill as it were. Left-quarterers could not be thrown at an acute 
angle on account of some workmen who were excavating founda- 
tions for a new hospital on the brow of the hill to the left. The 
only acute angle target was the right-quarterer from No, 1, which 
skated along low and fast to the right, and was probably the most 
missed target of any of them. 

Another reason for the higher scores in Glasgow was probably 
the better condition of the team, which had had plenty of time 
to get rid_of its sea legs, and accustomed to late hours for eating 
and the English cooking. As a matter of fact, the whole team 
was feeling fit and well when it took into camp our Scotch friends; 
969 breaks out of 1,000 shot at speaks for itself. 

I don’t believe 1 have ever mentioned that at the Glasgow 
shoot there was no pulling apparatus—each boy pulled his own 
trap. The shooter had thus to call, “Pull” in a loud voice so as 
to make himself plainly heard in the trapper’s pit, 18yds. away. 
At first Fred Gilbert thought this would handicap him: “My 
boyish voice never will reach them; I'll get all kinds of balks.” 
The exact reverse was the result. Fred's high-pitched “Pull” 
penetrated the Scotch atmosphere like the whistle of a locomotive, 
and the boys pulled their traps at once. Epwarp Banks. 


was a case of 


ere 
Mississippi Valley Notes. 

SPORTSMEN generally will. be pleased to learn that the tangle 
over the faulty section of the new Illinois game law with regard 
to the taking and killing of quail is at last so far defined as to 
enable the State wardens and deputies to take a firm stand in the 
protection of this favorite game bird. The saving clause lies in 
that section of the general law making quail, in common with all 
other native birds, the property of the State. This gives the officers 
the right to arrest for confiscation, and State Game Commissioner 
Lovejoy has issued an order to all wardens, backed by the advice 
of Attorney-General Hamlyn, ordering the most rigorous enforce- 
ment of this section, as also that relating to trespass, between 
Dec. 20 and Nov. 1 of every year. This position will meet with 
the unanimous indorsement of sportsmen of the State, and thus 
it is believed that quail will have practically the same protection 
as under the old law, which increased their numbers ten-fold in 
two years, 

State Game Commissioner Lovejoy, of Illinois, has established 
his headquarters at Roscoe, where all communications in relation 
to this subject should be sent. He is rapidly reorganizing his 
force of wardens and deputies, and expects within a few weeks to 
have the State well policed with men whose business it will be to 
see that Bob White and his little brown mate are not molested in 
their merry summer home. 

Throughout this Western Valley, wherever two or more men 
meet who love the shotgun and its uses, the foremost theme of 
conversation and mental pride is the performance of our repre- 
sentatives who so gloriously vindicate American marksmanship 
in the recent contests abroad. Nothing that has happened in the 
shooting world for years had or can have a broader influence in 
promoting interest in this splendid national sport. 

“Old man” Dietrich, of Waveland, Ind., took all the boys over 
the rough road at “Cad’s” recent Danville shoot. Mr. Dietrich 
wears his sixty-five summers with all the grace of a man of 
thirty, and in the long races he made the only 25 straight, 
pocketing a $15 purse, and completing a string of 50 odd straight 
kills. 

Charlie Wiggins, of Homer, is one of the newer lights in 
Illinois shooting circles, whom the boys significantly designate as 
“a comer,” 

The nearby cities of Taylorville and Morrisonville, Ll., have 
been mixing it lately in a series of alternating challenge matches. 
To date honors are even, and each club has recently provided new 
traps and grounds, the better to prepare its members for future 
hattles. 

Dave Elliott gave his usual semi-monthly shoot at Dupont Park, 
St. Louis, on the 14th inst. Attendance was above the average, 
and the average at Dave's shoots is always good. 

\nd the next thing will be the fixing of dates for the annual 
Indian pow-wow and tourney. Recent developments should in- 
sure this being a record meet. 

Harold Money is getting quite well acclimated to the tone and 
spirit of the Western shooting game. He has been doing the 
South and Southwest lately, and so far as we can learn has given 
no one an opportunity to do him in the matter of good scores. 

The marked success of the recent floating tournament, given by 
the Mt. Sterling Gun Club, on the Illinois River, is likely to 
result in other events of the same kind soon. The sportsmen of 
the Beardstown Gun Club are arranging for an all-day “excursion 
shoot” in connection with a local merchants’ carnival some time 
during August. ; 

J. K. Cadwallader is authority for the statement that a three-day 
target and live bird shoot will be held in that city late in the fall. 

Fred Schiess won the Class A and Henry Phinney the Class B 
medal at the July 12 shoot of the Piasa Gun Club, Alton. 

The Progressive Gun Club, of East St. Louis, will hold its 
regular monthly tournament and medal contest on June 4 


In Frog-Killing Time. 


Come, write, said the Colonel, a song of release 
From midsummer madness—a metrical rhyme, 
That brings to the spirit a message of peace, 
A lilt of the pleasures of frog-killing time. 


Away with dull routine of office and shops, 
Where avarice strives and ambition would climb; 
We're off to the pond where that old monarch stops, 
The king of the season of frog-killing time. 


With rifle and gig as the barb of deceit, : 
We lure the sly a from his home in the slime, 
And nothing that tickles the te can beat 
The fruit of our labors of frog-killing time. 


The croak of the cynic may float like a log, 


Low down in the current enveloped with grime, 
But nothing can tempt from their camp in the bog, 
Amphibious nimrods of frog-killing time. 
F. C. Rrent. 
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Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club. 


Fitcusurc, Mass:, July 17.—The regular shoot of the club to- 


day hati fifteen events; all at unknown atigles; from a magautrap. 
he scores: 









Events! 12345 6 7 8 91001 1213 1415 
Targets: : 10 25 25 10 5p 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 5p 15 
Comverse i:i.:..i..30553 6....8 Si, 3 8... oe 8 
Taylor ...... ; Ue ER: oh La oe tae een we 
Cutler ....:.. bes sos 889 9.... 71 916 914 
EA wos as Et ae to-4y. Bee te, eee) OS 
BOONE Soc eccs ge Bega RY yo) - gee 
Donovan .. ame, Col oe 6c SUCRE, ac. nc 
Hawkins .. Te Oar 6. Sa oth > 
Churchill . soacee @ 6 @ O°4 
ee ' Dee a ee 
| ORR 3 Oe oy ee 83687 
MS aetuenee os co @ BP Wee @ 
Russell ..... 29 @5 2 ee 
EE an at fins ocsee <s 
SUNN citsitant adeno Mast sehn Wath ob’ casehob.de.con 323 rr 
July 19.—-Special match shoot. The team race was at 50 targets 
and is included in events 8, 9 and 10: 
Events: 8 4:56: ¢6..:9:.399 BB 
Targets: 1 W 10 0 1 WW 15 15 
CE wes adievoctbckieds dbincdiuc OD! oF Se MR BO 
Donovan .. S51 S BE ke Mee 
Stickney .. Ded Read ea! Bes So ge 
Converse eed aiid «BF Sei 
Wilder .. , 4h 9-8. ch B28 
Taylor .... Dr ck: ae ce oe SR ORM 8 
Farrar 610 0 6 6 6 9 00 15 
Powers .... th lée.ée so eo 9 OMB 
Andrews .. PVG, iat Te 
Bean ....... ee wee 6 .. 0 1 W 
ee, ORR: at ad - «- 2123 W 
Esty : cos ae: > 
Sanders . bas Cite, Sa es me eke Oa 
UE baihWbewksudssdkaeas i on oe <n absense ee 
SPER Tadic chiessbcdcocdes oe ee! oa oe 
a Ee, Sa — oc. =a.) = 
Dwight T ee ae 
Russeli Sop ot cs an a oe 
Curly ... age | om ae 
Rice 1413 16 
Gates 5 8 12 
Burbank ll ll 4 
Wood 122 «69 (12 


The second of the series for the Damand & Gould Company 
cup, ten-man teams, from Leominster and Fitchburg, was pulled 
off this afternoon, on the grounds of the Fitchburg Club. The 
weather conditions were perfect. 

Targets were thrown from magautrap, @yds.—quite different 
shooting from targets at 40yds. 

The Leominsterites shot much below their average, for they are 
generally able to compete with the best; but they will prove 
themselves good losers when they become a little more ac- 
customed to it, for in former years everything came their way. 

The Fitchburg men seemed to let up on the last. half, probably 
because they saw they had the race sure. 

Cutler was an exception, for he is shooting for a record, and as 
usual shot better than 90 per cent. This makes two straight wins 
for Fitchburg. Three wins takes the cup. 


Fitchburg Gun Club. 












SOO 5600tidesk 11111110111110111011010111011111110111001111111101—40 
POM uivieces ogecouh 11111111011101111001011011011011100111110101011111—37 
Donovan ......... 11411011111111110131110111100110111011111100101110—39 
ee 310041101111 10011100111110001111100110101011101100—32 
SOR ‘ascsvcnadendl 01001111111111111000011010111001100010011100111111—32 
Russell ssdecddual 1121111111101011011111001110110110101911111111111—40 
Esty 01010100101001111100110111111110010110000000001001—25 
Converse ........ 1111111111111111110111001111110111111100011001101—39 
WEEE sescosescen 10111111111111111111111111010010100111111100010101—38 
CANE -. cecaguevece 101119910111101001199119100911111919111113111101111—46 
s 368 
Leominster Gun Club. 
ee ee 1101010110110101111111101100001011111111001111101—34 
Wood ... -11011111110101100011110101011111100111001101100101—33 
Sanders ..........10100010000111101110011100000011110111101111110101—28 
Powers - « -10110111011100010111000101011111011111111011110100—33 
Stickne - -11010111000011110100111001010011110001111001000101—27 
—— 11101100111111001010111111111010101101111111011100—36 
Andrews 


01110000111011011101110010111111111111111001101110—35 
00101011001000001100101001110111000110101111101100—25 
+ -V1090001011199111111110011111111101110111101111110—43 

10111010111.111111111001111111110101100011001100100—35 


I, O. Converse. 





Maple City vs, Milan Gun Clit. 


Norwatk, O., July 18.—The score of the live-bird match, made 
between teams of three men each from the Maple City Gun Club, 
of Norwalk, O., and the Milan Gun Club, of Milan, O., shot on 
the grounds of the Maple City Gun Club this day, five ground 
traps, 28yds. rise, $30 a side, was as appended. 

the shooting was witnessed by a large crowd, notwithstanding 
the intense heat. 

The second match will be shot at Milan, Wednesday, July 24, 


when the Norwalk boys will endeavor to duplicate 
victory. 


to-day’s 
Norwalk. 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


28481885445514182258342452 


‘ TLILIZL YT AHS LON AHo Z 
Gallup.......A 1 BSSTILASOL ORIOLE IAGO? 1—?1 
1414888245254221488244188 
. RAHLYTART TRA LTAGELA TTT EAT 
Reiley......-00121812222322122122202221 0 3-9 
$285822142452828244548558 
SRAN LACT TY Let CORK TOAN CHAK 
Lamkin,,,.....1 1 208221¢¢110001292222228 1 291-65 
Milan, 
4244582442145545811124518 
HL CRY IC CR ee LAAT RRR eEYS 
Lundy.,,.......113%2221101%2011120192222 92 1-9 
1882142248444244552811481 
RH LPAI LL SER AT ASHER ET 
Purcell.......++. LZIZLLSALLLOZI2®22202820 2 1-2 
1284281558155414528282921¢ 
SRL CRRA HE GPT T9591 
Steck....c.00-8322211011290011122001320%~19 6 
Gro. L. Titus, 





_ Ossining Guo Club. 


Osstntnc, N. Y.—Herewith please find scores of the Ossining 
Gun Club, made at the regular weekly shoot, Saturday, July 20. 
The attendance of the club members was small, as many are out 
of town. Some of the Mt, Kisco Gun Club boys came over and 
took a fall out of us. Betti is a mighty man with the scatter, gun, 
with Sutton a close second. Betti scored 48 out of his last 30. 

There were ten events shot, all sweeps. No. 5 was at 5 pairs. 
The Mt. Kisco boys are coming to the merchandise clay bird 
shoot and clambake on Aug. 14. They will be counted on to 
keep the talent hustling for straight breaks to get into the money: 





123 45 67 8 910 - Av. 

99 8w 410010 9 910 .86 

88888 9T9WW 85 
4986865888 ww 

&463.. 67263 .4 

Ta oe ee ae 

JAR, Biss 7.... -80 

Wa oveccaspecpescesedeeege oe Oe T939764.. 4 
Cc. G. B. 
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The Grand Aniedican Handicap at Taigets: 

Tue second Grand American Haridicap at targets was held at 
Interstate Park, L. I., on July 16; 17, 18 and 19. 2 

The first day was devoted to sweepstake shooting, of which ten 
events were provided—five at 15. and five at 20 targets, entrance 
based on 10 cents per target. Each of the remaining three days 
had five sweepstake events each, and a special event at 100 targets, 
the Preliminary andicap, the Grand American Handicap; and the 
Consolation Handicap, these handicap evetits beiiig the ohly 8 
of the competition open to all, professionals and amateurs. Thus 
in the main the competition was devised for the amateur and care- 
fully safeguarded in his interests. Of the twenty-eight events 
provided in the programme fer the four days, twenty-five of them 
were for the amateur. Professionals wefe fertititted te shoet “for 
targets only” in all events save the handicaps, iti which 4! the 
contestants were assumed to have a competitive equal chance by 
virtue of the handicap, The purses in the regular events were di- 
vided in the ratios of 8, 5, 3 and 2, Rose system. Targets were 
deducted from the total entrance at 3 cents each. A total of $1,000 
was added by the Interstate Association, $100 of which. was reserved 
to purchase a sterling silver trophy for the winner of first in the 
Grand American Handicap at targets. This trophy was a fruit 
set, of beautiful design, 

Shooting commenced each day on the arrival of the 9:25 A. M. 
Long Island R: R. 
avenue. 

In the three handicap events, high guns governed, ofie plact 
being provided for each five entries or fraction thereof, up to 100 
elitries. Ties in these events were shot off at 25 targets: The tie 
finishes in many instances were close and not the least interesting 
part df the competition: 

Four sets of traps were provided, of which Nos: 1 and 9 were 
magautraps, No. 2 was Sergeant system and No. 4 expert traps. 
Stakes were driven S0yds. from the traps, in segments of circles 
within the field covered by the flights of the targets, and the latter 
were thrown with admirable regularity about the Syd. marks 
so indicated. The targets were therefore thrown at good speed 
and _ were not easy to hit, The magautraps threw great varieties 
of flights, and the changes from magautrap to Sergeant system, 
thence to magautrap and thence to expert system gave the shooters 
a severe trying out in the matter of skill. The background added 
somewhat to the difficulties. Beyond the boundary fence, toward 
which the shooters faced, were woods and open. The luxuriant 
and dense masses of foliage of the trees in all the shades from light 
to the densest green, while beautiful and gratifying to the eye, 
formed a background of color in which many a target was obscured 
or lost to the contestant’s eye at the moment of shooting, but its 
result made evident to the eye in the form of a goose egg on the 
score board. 

A large blackboard was provided for the scores at each set of 
traps, and the scorers kept the scores on them in plain view of 
all. It was obligatory-on-each shooter to watch the scoreboard 
and see that his score was correctly entered thereon. No appeal 
concerning it was allowable after the contestant had passed on or 
out. The entering of the different squads on the blackboard was 
intrusted to the care of Mr. John Wright, of Pittsburg, and the 
neat, artistic and accurate manner in which he wrote the naities 
of the contestants, not only made easy reading of them but niade 
them pleasing to look at also. 

The cashier’s office was most ably conducted by Messrs. J. K. 
Starr, of Philadelphia, and H. H. Stevens, of New Brunswick, 
N. J. In the office of compiler of scores were Messrs. John D. 
Regan and J. B. Mockridge, both of whom are men of skill and 
experience in that department, having served in it at former handi- 


train from- Long Island City and Flatbush 


caps. 

The referees were Messrs, F. C. Snyder, Walter Winans, J. L. 
Gildersleeve and G, W. Morris, 

The scorers were Messrs. W. M. S$. Dobson, W. P. Eberhard, 
W. H. Purcell and G. E. MacMannus. 

The messengers were Messrs. H. L. Merrifield, G. W. Belzer and 
Geo, H. Gilbert. 

Ne? squeak hustlers were Messrs. Howard Sergent and Charles 

. orth. 

The locker man was Mr. H. F. H. Dressel. 

The tourhament ran from start to finish with admirable stmooth- 
ness and expedition. So well were the different parts organized 
and managed by Mr, Elmer E, Shaner, the manager, that the 
tournament as a whole, with its multitude of interests and com- 
plexities, offered no obstacles whatever. 

There were 14,239 targets thrown on the first day; on the second, 
16,620; on the third, 16,590; on the fourth, 11,983; total, 59,432. 

The main interest in the tournament centered in the handicaps, 
of which there were three, and the most important of these was 
the Grand American Handicap at targets, shot on the third day. 
First honors in this were won by Mr. E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, 

.» Who also achieved the distinction of winning the Grand 
American Handicap at live birds a few months ago. Mr. Griffith 
shot well. He was careful throughout the contest, and cool, too, 
so far ‘at least as externals indicated. He won his victory de- 
cisively, as a reference to the scores will show. While he seemed 
pleased over the victory, he bore himself with great modesty. He 
received quite an ovation when his last shot was fired and the 
prize won, for even then, although the competition was unfinished, 
there was no one who could equal his score. ae both the 
great Interstate Association events of the year, establishes beyond 
question Mr. Griffith’s place in the front rank of amateur shooters. 

As to the handicapping, it was received as well as could be ex- 
pected, when the personal interests of the shooters, the over- 
estimates of each other and underestimates of themselves, etc., 
are considered. It was noticeable that, however little some of the 
contestants knew about handicaps before one of the handicap 
events, they knew all about it after the event was over. Neverthe- 
less, some who predicted that a certain shooter was sure to win 
because he had such a good mark were not good prophets, for the 
reason that the good mark sure thong did not win. Others who, 
according to their own ideas, were set back too far, made a good 
showing nevertheless, and others again, who were close in, did not 
do so well as they anticipated. It is a peculiarity of many shooters, 
however, ‘that when they commence talking they stop thinking. 
This is particularly true when the subject is handicapping. When 
Mr. Fulford won, one or more of the amateurs remarked that if 
the professionals were not barred from the handicaps entirely it 
would be the end of them, Yet Mr. Fulford had not shot so 
well in the tournaments for some months past, even from the léyd. 
mark, and as the handicap was open alike to all it was for him to 
win who could, regardless of whether he was a professional or 
amateur. When Mr. Griffith won, some one or more of the pro- 
fessionals held that, from the back mark, they were outgunned, an 
absurd claim on its face to those who saw how some of the back 
mark men snuffed out the targets. Moreover, when we consider 
that sometimes they broke 25 or more straight, the claim of out- 
gunned is still more absurd. The effort of the peng J commit- 
tee was to cut down the scores of the experts to those of the aver- 
age contestant by making greater difficulties for them, and this 
the committee beety succeeded in doing, as the scores will show. 
As a matter of cold fact, the experts shot in from 3 to 6yds. quicker 
time than the majority of the contestants, so that their handicaps 
were not heavy, as the distance might imply. Moreover, some one 
has to win. But it is doubtful if any one could win without evoking 
from some other contestant or contestants the remark that the 
winner was favored, or that the handicappers were grossly in- 
competent. No contestant could handicap himself so that to a 
certainty he could shoot at 100 targets, thereby making a certain 
score, and then shoot at 100 more and make the same score. In 
fact, the average 80 per cent. shooter may strike a 90 per cent. 
gait at times, or he may fall below 80 cent. at other times. No 
doubt but what better handicaps could be established if one-half 
of the contestants reciprocally handicapped the other half. Never- 
theless, the handicappers were very well pleased with their work 
as a whole. As they did not in the least attempt to please any 
one, the feelings of the contestants, so far as the handicappers 
are concerned, may be dismissed as irrelevant. 

The weather was most uncomfortably sultry. No more un- 
favorable dates could have been selected, in respect to weather. 
Mosquitoes were in such numbers in the evenings and were so 
voracious as to be pests. The management of Interstate Park 
equipped the doors and windows of the bedrooms with screens, 
but many of the occupants neglected to ~- them closed, and 
suffered much discomfort in consequence. m account of the 
mosquitoes many of the visitors returned to town each night. The 
mosquito infliction, however, extended over Long Islan What 
was true of Interstate Park was true of the Long Island country. 

is season seemingly is most favorable to the mosquito, and it is 
unfortunate that the rich red blood of the shooters so gratifiies 
his appetite. 

There were many visitors of eminence in the realm of sportsman- 
ship. The competition was watched with keen interest, and there 
ws generous applause and congratulation to the victors. 

There were no averages or high averages inthe programme, so 
that averages have no other than sonal significance. 

id tives, so decsed t 


pai in the 
Handicap at targets, were as follows: S. M. 
Heikes, P pred Citbert, w, R, Crosby, 








Fanhing, J. R: Malone, Leroy (B 
A H. Fox), L. Z. Laurence; 

A wike, B: C. Fott; O. R. 
Schneider; T: H: jeeller, di J. Hallowell 
Fulford, Hotaee (Hi: C. Kirkwood), W. 
L. D; “Thomas, Capt. A. W: Money, Gi Ei G 
Neaf Apgar: 

Mrs; W. K. Park, and Miss Mamie H 


All others were required to enter in fu 


‘ Wooddr 
Phil (C, W. Phellis); 


Dickey, H. 


Kk. 


Park, T. E: 
feiff, A; E. Laré 


Tuesday, July 16; First Day. 


The weather was sultry and oppressive, owing to the high degree 


of humidity. 
shooters. 


x 
W 


| FOREST AND STREAM. 


Witichestér 


ells; 


C. Squiers; 


G R. 


A. G, Courtney, E: D. 


oremus, 


land shot fot tafgets oitly. 


A light 2 o’clock wind blew in the faces of the 
A rather unpleasant incident, tanprecedented in the 


annals of the Interstate competitions was the suimifiary tetoval of 


one of the referees for cause, by the manager. 


There were ten events on the day’s programme—five at 15 and 


five at 3) tatgets, entrance $1.50 and $2. 


known angles: 


entrance $17.50. 


All events were at un- 
This made a total of 175 targets, with a total 


Mr, Sim Glover was high with 167, 1 tiote than Mr. W. R. 
Crosby, and 5 more than Mr, F. Gilbert. 


Events: 





REMSEHM sissccccsccsvoccsssseees 
Gardner ..... 
Hoffman i.iesiees 




















- 
‘ 


217 
11 16 
415 


123456 
15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20: Broke. 
7144 
10 1814 18 12 19 
1417 8181214 
13 17 14 19 14 19 
14 19 14 17 
. 1317 1416 
Hi 16 12 15 


5 11 


7 8 
412 


§ id 
7 100 


12 16 11 17 
13 15 11 15 
13 18 10 15 
12 17 12 16 
916 13 14 
15 16 13 16 


AGMN, Sicecdiabscstlave.dacns. 0d ANNU 19 18 12 16 18°06 18 
Glover ..:ss.4.. bbsdesess ss. 14 20:13 20 15 20 138 19 14 13 
PICTCY- ci isiscscdeciscccsice «1217 9171217 N9019 
Heikes .«. 12 18 12 14 14 18 14 ® 12:19 
Gilbert se. 1418 14 19 13 18 15 19 15 19 
CrosBy iiccisccdscctssssses . 14 19 14 19 15 20 14 20 12 19 
Banks 15 19 14 17 11 18 15 20 12 18 
Fanning .: 35 18 16 16 15 19 11 19 12 18 
Dudley 14 20 15 17 14:16:13 16 14:15 
Shorty 12 18 13 16 12 16 135 14 18 16 
Dalley ....ccccccccccsecceccccces 13 14 14 18 12 16 12 17 10 16 
PRGRGR cccccccccccsccccccccceces 12 14 14-15 12 16 11 17 12 12 
GREMOTY 2. cccccccccccscccccccccee 10161115 915121611 9 
LUPUS cc cccccctccccccccccvcvcces 11 18 14 18 12 16 14 14 14 14 
PRAWUEND cccicccecccscccsuccoese 12 19 13 20 13 19 13 18 11 19 
TTS cavsuases<d toeasabiveces 14 18 12 19 14 18 11 16 14:19 
BEOOE pi bi vcekidtetecvesccdscese 13 20 13 19 12 17 18 18 11 18 
Malone .cccccccccccccccccvccccce 13 17 15 18 11 17 12 18 14 16 
Hamitiond .......sccccccscsccccce 10 2013 181316 9 16 10 18 
BESO: 6c. ccccsccccctcscsccccsvce 18 16 11 17 14171515 917 
GROREMS cc ccccccccccsceccoccoess 15 20 15 18 13 16 13 16 12 19 
Le Roy o...sccscccceeee sesecees 14.17 14 17 15 18 15 18 13 19 
Winchester 12 18 15 20 15 17 15 17 18 19 
Cartledge 919 9141115 915 
Burke s.ccccsss 14 20 13 1513 15 15 17 
Laurence . 13 20 12 18 11 16 14 16 
Snow .ccssecess ; 15 17 14 16 12 18 13 15 
C Wagner cccdsccccces deaneceten 15 19 13 18 12 16 11 17 14 17 
PU i ccccacdés baclesstcceadevaess . 12 20 14 17 11 19 16 19 15 19 
SGWie? cccccscccccses cscccccsesee 18 17 13 19 13 17 14 16 13 2 
SERGE cc cccccevcseces wedente «6 121612141118 8 14 10 12 
BNE ick ctteesciescuevetessve +. 13171418 13 18 917 10 18 
Et. ccledeoeceubastacessuaseete 13 16 14 14 12 19 10 16 14 16 
ROOM, ciccecsccecvccccsccsdons 13 17 15 18 13 17 15 16 14 18 
MN <ockwecccccveccccvccvese 10 20 14 16 12 13 13 18 11 16 
Seitz Siccevanenateedarneraaues 911 49 510 56 9 711 
Mink .. 13.14 14 18 14 18 14 20 13 16 
Geoffrey . 1BBIIBUBUN.. 
Leland - 101612 19 11 16 1117 11 «14 
Howe ....... 1115 9 18 1415 14 17 12113 
Sawitt ...00. 15 19 13 19 13 17 15 18 13 16 
O’Rourke ... 10 811121111 715 915 
W Hopkins ...... 13181217 917 8141220 
Van Allen ..... DW TO-F7 FB ve cc ce cs 5s 
Douglass 12191219 7121017 917 
w H V... 9151116 8121217 1017 
Welles .... 13 17 13 19 13 17 13 19 13 13 
T W Scott...... 71310171116 81511 14 
Courtney ........ 13 161214 9111116 15 14 
PEOPTIS cv cdcccceccessces 14 19 10 16 13 1413 1413 18 
Pumpelly ....-sccsccocece - 914 915 1116 12 15 18 14 
McCord accccccccccccccece 10 201215 818 91512.. 
BOE. DO cadcecscecsadssee - 111910161217 8 15 12 
BRA cecdccsccadaccsscesoves 14 17 13 17 13 16 13 17 12 14 
Billings .....sceccescececens 12181018 915111610.. 
Sinmock ..ccccccccscccccceseces . 1311141813121011 8.. 
PEL  otncdscuccdccednosccesesd 12 17 14.17 15 13 13 16 11 15 
NODE ccriccscevccscedsccedsoaed 9 16 12 18 13 17 14 18 15 17 
G G Stevenson ......s.eeeeeeees 11 16 14 19 13 17 12 12 12 17 
DGGE ac cc cccscccscsacesepees --- 71513144 8 91122 8.. 
Mrs Park .... desea eeaneve « WW WW BD... 2. se se 
W K Park.....ccccccccccccccces 13 TD 6 WO DD oc. ce ce oe 
COINS ccccccccccccecs woveaweewe ITT 2c TOW au cs oo ve 
Barnard ..cccccccccccccccccccees Be «sc Wie cc BD .. Disc 
SeRMEEE - oc cccccccccccccccsvcccce MP Od eves SE gh oa Ue aa ue 
Busby Giacdduicdeeses Was WSs ay saws. a we 
EE akan cuceeccctucsséadbesice Oy. Was Dar Oe ic eave 
MAGEE ccccccccccccsccccssccccese Siw 40 et oe ex we ae 
J J Hallowell........sseeeseeeee 15 15 12 18 14 1413 19 1417 






Mack 


16 13 17 12 14 14 19 11 16 


Ge cc dcccccscccccccccsccccce 15 15 19 15 17 12 19 13 16 
Capt Money ........cccccseeees 16 11 17 11 16 13 15 15 13 
Ridge Gecedavessapecssiccverondse 17 12 15 13 16 10 17 14 18 
WIM ccccccccccccccccccccccces 12 917 916 91511 11 
WEED. Gensededicts dhscedecves «4 0c Smee ae 
PRR © i ddesnscecivvcssocesecese os e- 12:16 13 13 12 15 12 17 
DE icc rs tascccecevevsstucece ve se , a) ae 
TD, THRGERES ce cccccccccccccsscscce ce ve $..23393 62 7 
Dr Martin ....... ow. Se SBR 
F B Stevenson ... .- « 18161217 12 17 
E C Fort ...... eee - - 8171316 N1 18 
Keller ..... Vivadsee tideleaweived es ae .. «- 13.13 10 13 13 18 
BEARER ccccccscccce Doesuee satan 6 co ga Was we. es 
BE BNO occccevcvcctvecedcoes ce 40 Satiaatwelewrs wt aa au ee 


Wednesday, July 17, Second Day. 


The weather was again sultr 
the afternoon, and made the s 


handicaps 14 to 25yds.; high & 
° 


to the purse. The number 


hoo 


&1 
147 
137 
152 
150 
138 
142 
142 


143 
147 
143 


149 


Rain set in about the middle of 
ting about an hour later in con- 
sequence. However, all the ties were shot off, and the competition 
for the day was all finished. There were seventy-eight entries in 
the Preliminary Handicap, the conditions of which were open to 
all, 100 bluerocks, unknown angles, $7 entrance, targets included; 


uns, not class shooting; $100 added 
moneys into which the purse will 


be divided will be determined by the number of entries received. 
In addition to first money, the winner will receive a trophy, $50 
of the net purse being reserved to purchase same; 71 to 80 entries, 


16 moneys, 16, 14, 11, 


9, 8, 7, 6, 5 


, 5, 4, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, and 2 per cent. 


Mr. E. D. Fulford scored his first 50 straight, lost 4 in his third 
25, and finished with 9%, an excellent score, and 3 ahead of his 


nearest competitor. 


Mr. Ed Banks, although his mark was 19yds,, chose the yd. 


mark, and shot from it. 


The total amount of the purse in the Preliminary Handicap was 
$458, and the winners in their regular order and the amounts were 
as follows: Fulford, $73.28; Sawin, $64.12; Hoffman, $50.28; Inman, 


$41.22; ued, 
I E., $22. 


$13.74 each; Mink, Howe and Whitman, $9.16 each. 





Events 12 3 4.5 

Targets 15 20 15 2 15 

Cc 9 19 10°16 10 

aker 12214414416 13 
2 12 20 11 16 11 
Anthony 11 18 13 18 14 
Remsen 13 19 14 20 13 
Morfey gon ew se \aavine 
Hoffman 13 19 12 18 12 

gar 13171519 9 
Glover 14 20 15 18 14 
Heikes 14 18 14 15 14 
Piercy 13 19 12 20 13 
Gilbert 14 2 15 19 15 
Crosby ....- 15 20 15 13 15 
Banks .......... 14 20 1517 15 
Fanning ........ 13 17 14 19 14 
Dudley ......... 12 19 15 18 10 
S cocceseeee 12 16 16 16 13 
WwW ins..... 11 15 13 19 12 
French ....,--.- 9141416 14 





$36.64; Dickey, $22.06; Ellison, $27.48: Glover and 
each; Tallman, $18.32; Snow, Crosby and Remsen, 


- Preliminary Handicap——— 

Yards 1st 2d 3d 4th 
Rise. 25. 25. 25. 25. Total. 
6S. 2.8. 3 .2...7 
ua nw Ben wn 
62838 MW MH 2 8 
6wmwYd 2B @ & 
Bbno22838mMB 8 
SS UKE: DS. S 
YW 3 s..2. & 
BbBmwsetBsB 2 8 
1-2” A -B.@B ® 
29 4&4 2 2B 8 
Th ae ee 
2$unt wos B & 
oa “~nannTnxn se 
pn aaBaBas:s 8 
= » wee 
sDdAnA mB © 
3 DDnDA & 
UU ws A een. © 


. 
* 


. 
. 
















Gtedoty s:.ss0:5 8161115 7 a 
Lupns sisseciccs 8 Wy ee 13 7 
Hawkitis «...... 1218 1818 4 18 
Sees 638 ch. ved : 13 13 18 43 18 
Hood . -4BHNW HU 8 
Malorte HPUSB 18 
ammond ...... 13 15 13 15 13 16 
llison 13 49 12 17 12 16 
earns . 13 20 11 8 
e Roy.sis...ss. 18 37 13 19 18 » 
Winehester «..:. 13 ¥7 14 19 13 21 
Cartledgeé <isis.. 3162112 9 és 
Burke ....;...6 14 97 19 8 19 BY.) 
Lawrence ..... . 8D 18 ¥ } és, 
SRO dccdivere -. 13 38 15 £7 4 8 
Waste? ssiicces 417 4 19:13 “ 
Griffith ......... 13 16 14 19 12 bf) 
Phil :.6sss.sc.¢. 16 17 13 19 12 20 
Squier ..isccsscs 14 19 14 19 15 20 
M Sanford ..... 140161116 9 18 
ee ee . 1418 4 99 15 16 
AE ce Peete le me ae 6; 
Tallman ........ 12 17 15 18 13 { 
| ee“ eee 15 17 12 19 14 1 
SOE. 81 Lidice6ce 918 617.7 14 
DUGGF .cincsis «i113 13 16 12 14 
ee eee 13 16 12 17 18 16 
RERUR? cscchinaceas 14 19 15 17 14 “18 
i Pee 13 18 14 18 14 } 
Sails aicceapiaecs 15 18 14 18 12 ti 
WHI ccocccces 12 17 11 16 10 16 
Courtney ....... 1218 81914 18 
Fulford ...2...0- 13 19 12 19 12 18 
ENON Kocdat ccte 14 19 10 20 13 16 
PRGEEEE cecegcesde 316 91613 18 
Pumpelly ....... 1115 91211 16 
HOWE cccccvcces 14 17 13: 18 18 16 
Dr Martin ...... 12 17 13 16 12 17 
Leland .......... 10 16 12 17 13 16 
Kelsey ...6....6. 183012 Oil 18 
Simmins ........ 12 19 12 19 12 as 
FEAISGY cc cecceses N12 9171 a 
Van Allen...... 14171517 4 18 
Capt Money..... 13 16 13 19 14 vi 
Douglass ....... 10171514 9 16 
Rike ..... te . 13 16 13 14 12 18 
Mrs Park.. 9151213 11. ‘ 
W K Park.. 12 181418 8 a 
Greiff .... « de ee BE ax 06 ‘ 
Ridge .. 13 18 12 18 14 es 
PEACE oc cadis - 13 17:14 17 13 17 
F Stevenson - 14 18 14 18 12 16 
G Stevenson..... 12 19 12 17 13 16 
Collins . 13 18 13 15 12 ee 
J Martin.... - 13 18 13 15 12 e 
C W Scott. 91441115 7 14 
Cowan ..... - 13 19 14 16 14 16 
C Weinman 12181317 9 15 
W Wissiccsce EL See ‘ea 
D Sanford....... 11 20 13 17 11 17 
EMMI scccccccse 14 161318 7 15 
Merriman ...... 11 9 71410 16 
BD Be edsisces 1014 917 9 ae 
DAD sccvcecese -101611 15 ee 
L D Thomas.... 9171017 9 we 
Se BOM. excccase 11 19 11 20 11 16 
Me Cord ........ 12 18 13 18 10 17 
Hallowell ....... 14 16 14 20 13 18 
R Rahm......... 14141417 8 7 
Paddleford ..... 111412... 13 16 
Miss Hyland.... 8 8 651211 3 
PM caseducesae S ere 15 
Franklin ....... out owas, o és 
BaEMOSG. cisccxee Se 15 
A BatGisecces TO ca ca earus ox 
ee ee va Qe 16 
MOUS hxgaccece. ce oe-s0 «0.9 os 
SOMMONGOE Coleccele’ ce ve’ ee we A x 
Dickey oe ehiease 19 
CEE abideccca ce. av co aa) 4s 15 
RAPE dst decdee aa ve 40 06: 4 16 
Ties on 92: Hoffman 21, Sawin 21. 
Sawin 23 
Ties 


Ties 
Ties on 88: 
tie: Mink 23, Howe 22. 


16 


19 
19 


19 
21 


99 
22 
21 


26 


MSM ONMRRNREME: i ki RSRRSSSESsS: 


hoe 
wae 


wz 
21 
4 





VRASHSRKSLS: 


#: 


. 
. 


73 


” 
x 
74 


Second tie: Hoffman 19, 


on %: Dudley 21, Ellison 17, Dickey 22. 
on 89: I. C. E, 22, Snow 15, Tallman 20. 
Remsen 25, Mink 23, Whitin 21, Howe 23. Second 


Thursday, July 18, Third Day. 


The weather continued sultry, with but little breeze to relieve the 
discomfort of the heat and humidity. 
here was quite a readjustment of the handicaps. 
set back to 2lyds. Others were set back or forward accordingly as 
their form and scores indicated. 
There were three post entries, 


Mr. E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, R. I., won the handica 
excellent score of 95, scoring 22, 25, 24 and 24 from the 1 


by 


Fulford was 


with the 
d. 


mark, 


There were several warm finishes in the ties, Messrs. Banks and 
Hood shooting at 75 to decide which should lead, while 50 targets 
were required in other instances, 

The conditions of the Grand American Handicap at targets were: 
Open to all, 100 bluerocks, unknown angles, $10 entrance, targets 
included, handicaps 14 to 25yds., high guns, not class shooting, 


200 added to the purse. 


The number of moneys into which the 


total purse was divided was determined by the number of entries 


received. 


In addition to first 


money, 


the winner received a 


sterling silver trophy, presented by the Interstate Association. 
Griffith, $128.96; Keystone, $112.84; 


The winners were as follows: 


$88.66 ; 


Wagner, 


Banks, $72.54; Hood, $64.48; Sen Sen, $56.42; 


Stearns, $48.36; Kelsey, $40.30; Anthony, $40.30; Sawin, $32.24; 
G. Stevenson, 


Fort, $24.18; Hallowell 
$16.12; Malone, $16.12; I. C. E 

The troph 
designed an 














Events: 12346 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 
TC WRG. . 6500 17 10 20 11 
A H Baker...... 18 13 w 10 
B.C Rides eseees 191317 8 
J B Anthony 17 1417 11 
J SS Remsen 5 17 14 19 11 
© Me. .ccccccs 20 14 20 11 
J W Hoffman... 11 12 14 16 12 
S M Van Allen. 14 19 13 13 13 
Sim Glover...... 14 18 12 18 12 
G H Piercy. 13 18 15 17 10 
R O Heikes. -15 19 13 18 11 
F Gilbert........ 14 20 13 19 12 
W R Crosby..... 15 20 15 20 15 
A OO Se 14 17 13 19 13 
J S_ Fanning.... 13 19 13 18 15 
DUGG cixeccvn 13181419 9 
DIAG ccstae ssc’ 8 13 13 13 11 
GROIES Sx cn aeecde 13 15 14 19 15 
H French....... 10 14 8 19 12 
D Gregory...... 9 19 13 11 12 
M Hawkins... 13 17 13 20 12 

E Lupus..... 12 14 14 18 14 

E H Storr...... 13 16 13 17 13 
OE ccccases dat 14 17 15 19 11 
MORE e050 13 17 14 19 13 

V A Hammond. 13 16 14 17 11 
H K Ellison.... 12 18 11 18 14 
ee eee 14 19 15 20 14 
LAE arepaver<eé 15 19 15 i7 12 
Winchester ..... 12 19 15 18 14 
A B Cartledge.. 9 18 12 18 13 
Peer 13 16 1113 8 
I Z Lawrence... 13 10 10 12 14 
F H Snow....... 11 19 12 16 15 
C Wagner....... 14 16 15 20 13 
PEs favettevnces f 15 15 15 
L C Squiers..... 13 18 15 17 13 
M Sanford....... 11 19 15 18 1 
Mingo 2 1217 14 
Pie dekvsks 161316 8 
I Tallman 17 12 17 12 
A C Krueger.... 10 17 13 17 14 
AM S&S 497126 
H W Dupuwy.... 13 16 14 18 11 
E Rike.......... 13 18 14 18 18 
E C Fort.,...... 4171419 9 


was a beautiful fruit set of three pieces, elegantly 


of sterling worth. The scores: 


$24.18; Crosby, $24.18; G. 


-—Grand American Handicap— 


Yards Ist 2d 4th 
ise. 25. 25. 25. 25. 
a: 2) a a 
3? 3S 23 8 
18 21 19 23 23 
16 2 22 20 22 
19 2 @ A 19 
a a a ae 
19 19 22 21 21 
18 18 21 20 22 
2242’ @ 2 
18 20 19 22 22 
22 23 20 19 22 
22 21 21 21 22 
2 DBA BB 
19 22 23 22 24 
21 21 18 22 23 

0 6 128 WwW 

16 19 20 16 19 
17 20 22 2 21 
18 16 22 20 24 
Y.. 3.8.8 oe 
18 22 22 18 18 
18 20 25 21 25 
18 2 628 2B 
a; Mw ewe 
S 3... (a oe 
18 22 23 20 24 
19 18 22 23 21 
21 15 23 18 16 
18 16 16 18 21 
_—— 2) 
w- Buin D0 BB 
i a a 
bBo 2 2B MD @ 
Bret D» 2 2B 
18 & 18 18 21 
16 18 21 “4 23 
Bi? RB 2 19 
i. 3. B.,. Bose 
BS. 2°. 3%. Raa 
4... B: BoB 
3s 2D YD 2 B 
BwB 8B Aa 2B B 


Total. 


KLRRLSERSSRSRRS 


>: R2 


BIS: AKSSR 


FOREST AND STREAM, 





[Juty 27, 1901. 








E C Griffith..... 12 14 14 19 10 n223B aH HM & 
F A Inman..... 12 16 13 19 12 18 np 22 19 w 

F B Whitin..... ll 917 6 ll ww wz 42 

F B Stevenson. Selves “soSsB°a sD Ss 
TED kb cocae | se sy ott we 6B mH A BH. 8B 
G R Schneider.. 12 14 13 12 10 a oh sf Ms os 
D W Sawin..... 13 18 14 18 13 0» mB sB 2B 8 
Te MN Dscsncvnss 12 19 14 16 13 18 18 17 18 23 76 
a US epee 3 16 13 17 10 ss “> - i = + 
J J Hallowell... 1214 9 18 12 18 2 18 22 24 7 
A G Courtney... 14 16 13 17 14 18 20 19 19 2 738 
W Morris 12 16 13 2 13 17 18 21 2 23 82 
OS eS -wWwiI7lBlL 17 18 20 19 17 74 
ST Cpe, op ceecs 12 20 13 20 12 16 19 21 21 21 82 
C T Weinman... 9151216 7 14 19 15 16 18 68 
F D Kelsey..... 13 17 15 18 13 B8s23322é=2 ® 
D Sanford....... 13 20 18 17 14 a . 
Douglass ....... 12 17 12 18 13 16 22 2 21 2 8 
Te MEE. »peocess 13 19 13 14 11 18 19 20 23 22 M 
E Fulford....... 8 16 15 19 13 21 20 22 20 20 §2 
Simmons ....... 14 17 10 11 12 17 21 19 2 20 &1 
SEGMEND. cccsccees 11 15 12 16 11 eb : Sy y i. e 
BESS. Pak ccccce 10 11 12 18 13 

W K Pask.....: 1iz72Ziw 9 

F E Doremus 


z ... 12 17 11 16 10 i 
F Paddleford. 11 16 12 14 12 . ee s se ns ie 





iss Hyland.... 410 813 7 
a 8138 814 9 » af ab sie sis .s 
Sen Sen......... 10 19 10 15 13 17 24 22 23 21 90 
G G Stevenson.. 111713 16 9 16 20 21 22 24 87 
Cc Dalley...... 13 18 13 17 11 16 21 16 2 19 7 
F McCord TE Et 2s sv ve 17 20 17 24 20 81 
Martin......... 111515 w w » i > ‘ os o. 
L Gardner 12141110. ee a 
G H Pumpelly. 12 13 12 17 13 a oa o 
Merriman 1115 917 9 || | oe) ee; ee 
R Rahm..... os 71320 9 16 20 18 21 21 80 
W_ Hayes....... 8141316 9 J <* S 


F B Carlough...° 
L D Thomas. 
R O’Brien. 


13 16 13 19 
9 16 10 15 
- 13 18 10 16 





9 
3 6 8 16 O08 2 FT 
F D Craemer... 3 9 814 7 6b 6 19 4 8621 69 





W E Barnard 91413.... unroHeasSHKHKa TT 
J B Smull....... 5 .. 121611 eS “ ses * <e ee 
| | er «See Bb BBB a OF 
Capt A Money.. .. 12 11 18 12 vy 2 BB Ss 2 8B 
it Ep ROR scesece ox 11 11 13 10 - ow om Bs +6 me 
ee Seer 12 14 16 12 Bs 
SEE coscces 06 ve 12 13 10 > ‘> 
SE -ctebeess wo a6 ap 18 11 i as x : Me 
Te EME conncs 66 oe we ws a RR as’, s 
65h on ahah be oe 0 123 18 w 

IN Apgar........ . Bs 2 SD 2 8B SS 


Friday, July 19, Fourth Day. 


The Consolation Handicap had forty-nine regular entries and 
ten post entries. The winners and winnings were as follows: 
Kelsey, $75; Morris, $60; Fulford, $48.75; Hallowell, $37.00; Leroy, 
$33.75; Shorty $26.25; Heikes, $22.50; Lawrence, $18.75; Van Allea, 
$18.75; Gilbert, $15; Stevenson, $11.25; Hicks, $7.50. 

The Consolation stake, open to all, 100 bluerocks, $7 entrance, 
targets included, handicaps 14 to 25yds, high guns, $100 added to 
the purse. Winners of money in the G, A. H. at targets had lyd 
added to their handicaps. In addition to first money, the winner 
received a trophy, $50 of the net purchase 
purchase same. 

The weather was hot, with hardly any breeze. The scores follow: 


——Consolation Handicap——— 


being reserved to 

















Events 123 45 Yards Ist 2d 3d 4th 

Targets 15 20 15 20 15 Rise. 25. 25. 25. 25: Total. 
TN -wascenccces 814 915 12 a @ SS § 
Hallowell 12 19 14 16 14 on 223d GB B 3 
Cf -- 13144141712 19 24 19 23 22 88 
Anthony ........ 14 15 12 16 11 7: 2 6 6!|lhUD]lUmUDB 72 
Remsen ......... 14 20 14 19 12 83 20 23 20 2 7 
Heikes --- 1418 13 18 14 21 24 21 24 23 92 
Gilbert ... ... 15 18 14 20 15 2 23 23 2 23 «9 
Crosby .. --» 1519 14 2 14 3 23 23 2 2 9 
Banks eoeeees 1419 15 19 14 20 18 21 19 18 76 
Fanning .. -»- 15 19 15 18 13 20 22 18 19 22 81 
Hoffman ........ 14 16 13 20 12 8 2 22 20 21 84 
Ellison --- 14 14 19 13 17 21 2 23 21 88 
Stearns . «ee» 13 20 13 20 15 19 24 21 17 24 86 
Le Roy.......... 13 18 14 20 14 18 18 25 24 25 92 
Winchester .... 15 19 14 19 15 <- me a . - ga 
Hawkins ........ 14 17 12 20 12 17 20 21 19 23 83 
Lupus ons 17 12 2 12 17 20 21 19 2 ‘2 
Storr 18 12 19 14 17 22 22 22 21 87 
Hood 18 14 19 12 19 19 21 22 20 82 
Burke 18 1117 14 16 23 16 19 22 80 
Phil 17 91911 17 19 20 24 20 3 
Squiers 18 15 20 14 17 21 20 «24 20 85 
Sanford ... 19 12 19 10 16 23 22 22 21 88 
Mingo .. 19 13 17 13 15 21 23 24 21 89 
Kelsey .... 13 16 12 17 15 19 24 23 24 24 > 
Courtney 16 9 16 12 17 19 19 20 22 80 
Krueger 17 14 17 10 16 821 21 3 2 88 
BEB ceccccscce § 58 8 LB He 
ER oFreccecees 18 11 18 14 2 21 20 25 22 8S 
ae eee 14 12 12 12 16 19 22 21 22 M4 
EE stecessvavces 171217 2 19 22 20 21 21 M4 
Griffith 19 15 18 12 16 22 22 23 22 89 
ee Se 219 15 18 12 16 22 22 23 22 89 
SMD Nokewnters 13 13 14 18 18 16 20 24 2 20 S4 
EGETY cccccceces 15 18 12 17 W 16 24 23 22 23 2 
Dudley ......... 14 18 15 17 14 Ke ae a 
Dalley .......... 11 17 13 18 12 15 23 21 22 22 8S 
ee eee 1419 15 1414 16 24 24 2 23 % 
Barnard ........ 11 15 12 18 .. 16 19 18 20 22 79 
Oe Ere 5 20 13 18 15 18 2 2 238 22 86 
Kirkwood . 15 16 12 16 15 6b @D 8 2 8 
Howe 12 19 13 18 13 16 21 19 22 23 85 
Dickey -- 13 20,12 18 12 19 23 22 20 23 88 
Melvin ... -- Bll 71611 15 23 21 18 21 83 
Fulford ... .-- 10 19 13 20 15 20 22 23 25 24 94 
Wagner ......... 13 19 14 16 12 19 2 24 op 2 & 
Van Allen....... 12 19 13 19 12 16 20 23 23 24 90 
Paddieford ..... 14 18 14 16 12 15 18 23 17 17 i 
Pumpelly ...... 13 15 11 20 14 “8 8 oD OB OS 
VET | cr cciveses 1,19 16 20 14 22 22 22 21 2 89 
G G Stevenson... 1f 14 13 16 12 17 23 24 21 22 90 
Lawrence ....... 17 14 20 15 jes a. ae 23 © 
BOER (oe vcesccesns 915 71310 ne +6 ie slo - 6s 
C Henry........ 12 17 15 17 14 16 19 20 21 25 85 
Douglass ....... 8171019 .. 16 16 18 13 19 64 
Mrs Park....... 11 17 13 17 12 - si + > > 
SER whsnsckpenss Se yalee sa%ee 2 
Vanderveer 10 15 . 
DUDEY wcccvcccce os 20 20 16 12 14 17 17 2 20 77 
Dr Martin 19 14 16 23 22 19 19 83 
SE sedabaées a0 os os 17 9 os sd we 
Doremus 17 13 6b BB BB 17 83 
Apgar .. 20 13 ee “eo - a owe 4 

erriman 16 11 14 16 16 23 19 74 
Knowlton oe we 17 18 12 10 17 57 
Capt Money. 16 ~=— Forfeited. 

BR J ecncsencveden stinp od Se 14 Forfeited. 


Ties on 95: Kelsey 18, Morris 16. 

Ties on 92: Heikes 23, Le Roy 23, Shorty 23. Second tie: Heikes 
21, Le Roy %, Shorty 24. Third tie: Le Roy 24, Shorty 22. 

Ties on 9: Hicks 21, Gilbert 23, Crosby 19, Van Allen 23, G. G. 
Stevenson 22, Lawrence 28. Second tie: Gilbert 21, Van Allen 22, 
Lawrence 23. : 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Cape May Gun Club. 








May, N. J., July 20.—Events 1 and 2 at 26 targets, resulted - 
ws: 


RE REO, icone vcubsoecesetipeckepoule 1111011111110111011001011—19 
Sia MOREE, ENP, sv acens socdesvereaeserel 0101011010000000101001010— 9 
SP Wr Se ccuns eyentevens ceeheesn esse tan 1110111111111110111011111—22 
OE ERIE, “EE sesvnpeycvanicacnnsncigee 0001111110011100010000110—12 

Ties: C. P. Tutt 1, J. W. Allison 0, G. H. Shearer, Jr., 0, 


J. K. Hackett 1. 
Event No. 2, 26 targets: 


OE Re ee eee 1011001111111101111111111—21 
Fy BOGE Fi oo ocounsvosuneseesccavusebe 1111111111011010001100001—16 
A PE SUS cuspspenestoncoeseeseupennull 1010010101101011000100011—12 
eS ae eee | 0101011100111000101011101—14 
oe 2 SEES IE cove cesspcesetubesrion neil 0111111111111111100110110—20 
ED ©. SRE ss 0 ccvcceinesssssescovipesescoen 1101111111111111111010111—22 
WY. SEY, onc csbsvexpeonserenevdowns en 11111110111110110101111U1.—21 
rr rrr rrr 0110-01110w 

amt EA BARU «. ios Meens0cccsscnsccesovess 1110010101111101101110100—16 
2 POE FR 0s ands os Sebi ectecsvenceart 1011111111111111011111101—22 
We CMRI, Je scnteviagensntochvichpest 0101001000010010000111011—10 
or 


Rhos sons sbneye sp capeann ec cesaecteus 1111111111101111101011111—22 


Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. 


Vine Brivurr, Ark.—The eleventh annual tournament of the 
Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association, held at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
July 9, 10 and 11, has come and gone, and one more pleasant 
memory is stored up for future recollection. This has become 
more of a reunion than a shoot. The same faces are seen year 
after year, and old acquaintances renew the friendships of the past. 
The writer has almost begun to look upon his annual journey to 
this event rather as a ellevieneme of pleasure or duty not to be 
avoided than as a contest of skilled marksmen. 

The Pine Bluff ground is ideally situated for such sport. The 
shooter is always in the shade, while the targets fly into the open 
sunlight. Meals, refreshment and everything necessary were pro- 
vided. In fact, if anything was done or left undone that would 
add to or detract from the pleasures of those present, I did not 
observe it. Not a clash or jar of any kind occurred to mar the 
general pleasure. 

Among the trade representatives present were Messrs. F. M. 
Faurote, Dallas, Tex., and G. H illman, Nashville, Tenn., of 
the Winchester Arms Company; C, M. Lincoln, New York, of the 
U. M. C, Company;. T. F. Norton, Kansas City, of Peters Car- 
tridge Co., and erbert Taylor, of the Dupont and Hazard 
powder companies. 

Two of these gentlemen, Messrs.. Hillman and Lincoln, were 
new men, but their modest business-like manners favorably im- 
pressed all. 

Of Mr. Faurote it need only be said that the company he rep- 
resents is well represented, and he is, besides, a crack shot. 

Mr. Norton was not feeling well during the shoot. I think he 
worried so as to whether those using Peters shells were getting 
on all right that it spoiled his own shooting. He is a pleasant, 
genial gentleman, and we wish him and his goods success. 

The iret day was so unusually quiet compared with other first 
days that no one understood it. When Herb Taylor “blew in” 
the next then all were reminded, and said, “‘No wonder.”” There- 
after, as Chris put it, “‘Den it vas not any more now so quiet 
alreatty.”” He still persists in claiming that Dupont and Hazard 
“is the stuff to fix °em with.” 

The following from a distance were in 
oyner, Abe Frank, H. P. 
femphis, Tenn.; W. A. 
Smith, Ark.; G, W. Terry, 
Broadway, R. L. Ambrose, 


attendance: W. H. 
Poston (Parks), W. D. Thompson, 
Leach, J. P. Matthews, Fort 
Clarendon, Ark.; F. Draper, G. 
P. Glympse, G. Matthews, J. 
Bowman and E, A. Peterson, Jonesboro, Ark.; J. L. Daniels, 
Mer Rouge, La.; J. F. Welch, Robeline, La.; J. H. Boisseau, 
Shreveport, La.; Drs. S. P. Collings and A. U. Williams, Hot 
Springs, also Mr. Rix, of same place; A. B. Franklin, Little Rock, 
from which baillwick came also Paul Litzke, W. B. Powell, Eng- 
lish, nem J. W. Erwin, Greenville, Miss.; W. Arnold, Green- 
ville, Miss. 
That Memphis crowd is a fine body of gentlemen from any high 
standard. They are always on hand and Soonee shoot. Abe Frank 
will have to be induced to travel for some shell or gun firm, so he 
cannot compete. He is strictly a non-producer at a shooting match. 
Shooters must grow in the woods around Jonesboro. What a 
strong delegation that burg sent! Mostly good ones, too. In 
Broadway they have a coming champion. oisseau and Erwin 
also are coming experts—mark this prediction. 

Joyner and Daniels shot especially strong the last day, each 
increasing his first day’s et about 20 birds. Broadway came 
forward with a rush, capturing first the last day. 

The Pine Bluff boys did not begin to shoot till the second day. 
The air was then full of broken asphalt and powdered clays. Pine 
Bluff can pick a squad that can hold its own with any similar 
squad picked from bona fide membership in the country. From 
wearing red caps they are called the woodpeckers—and right 
merrily do they tap the targets when once a-going. One of the 
most gratifying features of the tournament to his Rate was the 
shooting of W,. A, Leach. He constantly improved, and the last 
day, we believe, he was shooting the race of his life. 

What a strange reversal in form a few hours may show was 
witnessed in this as in all other tournaments. Dr. Williams went 
the first half at a 9% per cent. gait; the second, the figures were 
reversed. Wright was breaking everything that flew for a half- 
dozen events or so. 

The medal contests brought out some beautiful work. In the 
two-man team race Leach and Matthews, of Fort Smith, won on 
45, Matthews making 25 straight and shooting with excellent nerve. 
When the result was announced Tom Norton's face wore a grin 
as broad as Jenkins’ when he heard his mother-in-law had become 
deaf and dumb. Leach and Matthews shot Peters shells, you see. 

Mr, Speers’ race for the individual medal was a remarkable one. 
The writer has never seen finer work. He broke the first 25 
straight and 24 out of the next, making 49 out of 3. We believe 
this is the highest score ever made in these contests. The target 
lost was “dusted,” showing perfect alignment of gun and steadiness 
of nerve. In spite of the fact that he said he was nervous, I doubt 
it, as he was to all outward appearances as cool as the proverbial 
ice wagon. It was a pores victory, as every one who meets 
John becomes a_ frienc Hle is a genial, whole-souled, gentle- 
manly sportsman. No higher compliment can be paid. This in- 
cludes all the better elements of manhood. 

Faurote and Abe Frank, shooting in the two-man team medal 
race, made 49 out of 50. Mr. Faurote scored 25. Being non- 
residents, the score was not counted. 

The three-man team race for medal was won by the Pine Bluff 
team, Clements making 25, Coles 23, Lloyd 21, a total of 69. This 
trio is a hard aggregation to beat. We doubt if any club will 
ever be able to remove the medal from Pine Bluff soil. 

So you see 25-straights were a drug on the market here. The 
writer has seldom witnessed as exciting a race as an extra shot 
at the close of the tournament the last day, 20 targets, $5 entrance, 
ten entries. The shooting was quick and snappy. Faurote and 
Matthews. got 20 straight, Boisseau and Lloyd 19, Powell 18. 

Gov. Davis came down and shot a few events, making 14 in one 
event. The boys are always pleased to have the Governor around. 

The five high men first day were Abe Frank, 145; F. M. Faurote, 
143; Clements, 142; Welch, 140; Broadway and Wright tied for 
fifth on 136. 

The following straights were made on this day: 
Faurote, one each; Broadway, 
Daniels and Welch one each. 

Second day Faurote was high with 150, Frank 149, Boisseau 145, 
Clements 143, Speers 142. 

The straights were: Speers, Frank, Broadway, Draper, Williams 
and Collings, two 15s each; Faurote, four 15s; Clements, three 
ls; Coles, Lloyd, Daniels, Welch, G. Matthews, Cauray, Wright, 
Boisseau, Erwin, Wells and Thompson, one each; Frank and 
Wright made a 20-straight each. 

On third day Broadway was high with 145, Faurote 143. Howell, 
Speers and Joyner tied for third on 141; Clements and Daniels 
fourth on 140; Frank fifth on 139. Clements, Broadway, Frank, 
Ambrose and Taylor made two straight 15s this day, while Howell, 
Speers, Coles, Vick, Erwin, Faurote, Joe Matthews, Thompson, 
G. Snes, Bowman, Daniels, Welch and Boisseau made one 
each, 

The amateurs at this shoot seemed well classed; none shot below 
or above the 

President E. A. Howell called to order the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Association in the Truelock Hotel par! 
evening. A Jarge crowd was present. Of the business interesting 
to the public the most im ibably was the appointing of 
a committee to draft suitable game laws to be presented before the 
next Legislature, The entire Pine Bluff Gun Club 
this committee : 


Clements, 
two; Wright two lbs and a 20; 


E. C. Arnold, Dr. i Paul R. Li G. Broadway, R. R. 
Wright, Abe Frank, W. A. and J. E. Balle were 

as a committee to name a by May 1, 1902, for next 
ae n event of a to mamé such place by that time 


President, J. B. 


Spowres Vice-President, Dr. S, P. Collings; Treasurer, E. A. 
owell; Secretary, Paul R. Litzke. ; 

Mr. Litzke certainly has a hold on the hearts of the convention, 
and deservedly so, as he is a hard, painstaking worker in the in- 
terests of the Association. As Dr. Williams remarked, “We 
can’t get a better, so keep him where he can do the most good.” 

Without further comment, I will let the eleventh meet pass 
into history. May he who enjoyed its gentle excitement live to 
return again and still continue to return or bear its charms in 
memory until death touches his eyelids into dreamless sleep, and 
rests his head on the bosom of Mother Nature, whom he loved so 
well. Then here’s to the Pine Bluff boys; may plenitude of joy 
and dearth of sorrow ever be theirs. When at last the shadows 
lengthen slow and somber toward the west may the pillow of 
Peace kiss the cheek of one who wishes only the song of birds 
and ripple of woodland rills to chant a last sad requiem. 


First Day, July 9. 























1234567 8 910 
15 15 15 20 15 15 15 2015 15 Broke. 
li 13 14 18 131212161412 38136 
13121218121410181111_ 131 
-» 14141317131411181513 142 
- 1413 1417141010151313 133 
1114131610 811161211 122 
© OD BF ne oc.00 oo wo 40 
141212111013141412 9 126 
-- 9111014121310131312 120 
*Faurote - 1413121913 1512191412 143 
FOFOE. 20000000 - 9111216131212161212 131 
Frank 13 14 14 20 141113181414 = 145 
Parks ......... . 1313 1318121013 181114 9135 
Brignadillo ... - 131413 14121113171212 131 
BE cancncvdecctusbvecdion 1112 915 61010151311 12 
PURREOOD,. <c0ncdtececccsee 13 141318 151513131210 136 
ie SIO 250.000) eeoucnpecsoend 141412171212 7181112 129 
SREOEES wcpsene 1141119 91221511 8 122 
Ambrose 131712 91313 813 121 
Glympse 01213131110161212 lig 
Wright ..... 315 201112141712 7 136 
Franklin . =) 8 k See 43 
Daniels .. 81416 718 9121315 121 
Welch ..... 131316151414171213 140 
Norton ...... 13 1417121311191410 135 
Peterson 71016111314121011 104 
Conro - 12 913 811121210.. 87 
Powel - 161113131710 .. 80 
Gov Davis .. MTT OT... 49 
Joe Matthews . - 1713121115 14 14 96 
NED “hchcuenebety eb -es 82RU4BU 58 
H Cromwell ......00- 60-00 60 ae.0d Biba xe 2 
EOP MOOD sxe ns ges sg hensaedes, wn..se’ ex 5 oie 14121815 9 68 
Si A <chs ceotbhpandpeereads helinel oo a li 12 15 11 14 63 
TEM, nowsnnensegapyess ep everien.6d Gh: eb Hp 8 81712 9 54 
MENA chithw Sen ones tapiyéhente ds sa :0¥.0s> chia MAee bid 1211 23 
TL Uatcssccchabectasrenshs ash ox 7 6:37 2. 2 23 
ES Re cua chencepeissrevicss 8H... BB. B.. OB 61 
*Shot for targets only. 
Second Day, July 10. 
Events 1234667 8 910 
Targets 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 20 15 15 _Broke. 
EEE: Cin vcianossuphibeosinatil 12 10 14 16 12 13 11 18 14 12 132 
BEEN 400 ccnssctoesesdesanmenen 11131117151414181514 142 
CRED... .5 00 dscaveppsubentoed 1115 161814141418 915 148 
SEE ascaabciowsenksebenesSaonee 12 15 13 18 131413161418 141 
LAGE: 00 0cessverdhchanesedivenes $13 1218131513171414 137 
SOO WEMENIE ccececcnoccvenstee 13 13 1416 111312181418 187 
BEE vcomietsbnsatendenivagieal - 1214141413 1814191213 138 
Ti, - sl centes engin mosereen cope 1413 1413 121212131313 = 129 
ET isevenn se coeseeinnahhsouben 715 101711 1213 18.. .. 98 
 -ntcsesewecptaeethaneieens 12 141410 111313171318 130 
Frank - 14 14 13 20 13 14 15 18 15 13 149 
Parks ; - 13111218 81313181214 133 
fogaes sa - 1210131712 1413121412 129 
rignadillo - 13 14 12 16 131213171413 137 _—, 
SINS «os 00s cdenenkenectansess 1415 15 18151415171413 150 
PERRET, ccccescessncrconeccess 144151416141514161111 14 
cy BEPMTED ccchessvncseosccecs 1015 1414121211...... 88 
SOD». svatpinendeqsthenseavbeces 13 11138 12 151213141514 132 
ED \ wensunsacegrendebeabice 12 12 10 18 18 1314131312 180 
PR  ‘<ceer sesh uadinckeansent 14131315 141013151113 131 
WHI 200. .cccsccccccvccesceres 911 11 20 151414191213 128 
SEER consis 6ipenegidsvsdeavede 10 14 12 181312 14151315 136 
BE drothiavb os ewtvbusciabakien 13 13 1116 141313161512 136 
DORIORE . cc npocveenncvcstsosowes 14141519131313161414 145 
DULL nice og sasedgah>sbakeessns 13 13 101614 913151013 126 
WERED . wecceecevensuscvedsenes 10 1517121010 1511 .. 112 
CEIED - apovevsc caeceusceossonse 151311141514131614.. 125 
OE. pgsedhilekine ahguhevetteisecs 131311 131211121812.. 116 
BEWIR soccvecccsvccoocccesesvece 14 10 12 18 1413 919 1513 137 
DEE sa vtkecegnncekstnntpeetes 12 1211131011 10...... 79 
TROTMIOR - c0vscesvccnetcnsocesocs 7111318 131013161413 128 
*Lincoln - 1110131512 811171114 122 
TEED «02004 -» 11141216 12 .. 121812 7 114 
Wells ... -- 12 7111611..18151212 107 
McPrice .. sp Peete Lee 28 
SERIE ioc cusbec cnuvecsed owessbnve tan 13 141714121217 7.. 106 
Thompson -- oo» 1415 61913 14 81 
Killroy ..... oe SR sees DD se 
PURUTOTR 6c danin dies cSiccdcodscadibe ovis 06 gs oe oe B'S. 2 
*Shot for targets only. 
Third Day, July 15. 
Events: 12346567 8 910 
Targets: 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 20 15 15 Broke. 
en 11 15 13 18 14 14 1417 14 11 141 
aes Sopeuceposebasboposezcbnes 15 14 12 16 13 10 14 2 1414 141 
CREED cap <dpanteh ee - 1213131712 1315151513 140 
Coles ... -- 1212 121913 1512191014 138 
Lloyd -- 18 12 13171013 13181413 136 
Simpson -- 131114151210 714.... 96 
Vick .. - 13141418141211181115 14 
BID sc isis 0 opicss pak epeteo neues 1413141913141317 812 138 
ERD: inn nen 0d hedinkbsiinnd 13 13 14 15 181313191212 187 
SEIAER, ccnprlteuskpinnswevesebe 15 14 1416131414171412 143 
ioe BEES ccvivwodqnesiec cbs 1415131713121418111 138 
BEE. ~ aveevee resco tebesenctecds 15 13 12 19 12 12 13 18 10 15 139 
BED -qvéscwevatotiersonn eds 15 121219 131010171314 135 
DOUG  coledocccwscecenves coeves 13 13 14 19 11 11 13 19 18 12 138 
MUR, avecencvedso vegencnecseend’ 15 14 1417 13 14141412 11 138 
RIE. covccnwebsusonceceseet’ 14 14 13 19 13 15 13 17 12 15 145 
G Matthews ..........00 soveeee 1415 12 1412 1412191218 187 
Draper 11131417 91212161211 127 
Ambrose 13 13 1816 151313171215 140 
Bowman ... 13 1212 16131411181513 137 
Wright ows We WE OO Be EE ce dic sts 72 
Daniels ... -- 131213 16131512181414 140 
Welch .... + 1213 1217181112171115 = 138 
Boisseau -- 1413 1118 141013181512 = 138 
FESCY ccs cvcvtodees. -- 131412138 1014 9141214 
Joyner - 13141417121313171414 141 
Cauray © en gaits Ebids-Gb ov gs)cs 10 
*Taylor -» 13 91418 151415131213 136 
*Lincoln vo wep aran O24... 4 
Killroy bS6' eh ob whew 0b oc ss OLED B 
*Shot for targets only. 
ist day. 2d day. S3dday. Broke. Ay. 
PAD ons sccncaopil +... .148 10 143 436 -908 
P< «senmnsd oibatnied 145 149 139 433 902 
ae 142 143 140 425 -885 
PERE 136 140 145 421 877 
BOMEY cosy onnacchs=ann 131 142 141 414 862 
RD co nabs du henacboanl 133 141 138 412 858 
Welch 136 133 409 -852 
132 141 408 850 
138 140 404 841 
137 136 395 -822 
: yner 129 141 395 -822 
iels 131 140 392 816 
Ambrose 130 140 391 814 
Leach . 129 138 387 806 
Draper 132 132 31 73 
Se” Teck dle te a ek Ee ee at 
percentage. As only those who shot the entire pro- 
gramme of 480 targets could properly be ranked, the of 


; 
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